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I^"TEODTJCTO^Y YOTli). 


I’rocoedings of the Second Session of the Indinn Round Table 
Conference in Plenary Session vrill be published separately as a 
Command Paper, to which this volume is supplementary. 

The Introductory Note to the Command Paper explains, briefly, 
the procedure adopted by the Conference at its Second Session. 



NOTE. 


Tlie following Heads for discussion were placed before the 
Committee by the Chairman: — 

1. Strength and Composition of the Federal Legislature. 

2. Questions connected with the Election of Members of 
the Federal Legislatru'e. 

3. ^ Helations between the two Chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. 

4. Distribution of Financial Eesources between the Fede- 
ration and its Units. . 

5. The Ministry and its Relations with the Legislature. 

6. Distribution of Legislative Powers between the Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures, and Effect in the States of 
Legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

7. Administrative Belations between the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States and the Provinces. 

8. The Federal Court. 

It will be noted that: (a) the above Hea”ds were not taken up 
by the Committee in numerical order; (6) Heads 5 and 6 were only 
partially discussed; (c) no discussion on Head 7 has yet taken place. 

Detailed points for discussion in connection with each Head 
were drafted by the Chairman. They are printed in this volume at 
the commencement of the proceedings under the respective Heads. 
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COEEIGENDTJM TO SUB-COMMITTEE PEOCEEDINGS, 
VOL. I (EIEST SESSION). 

In tie proceedings of the Seventh Meeting of the Federal Struc- 
ture suh-Oommittee, dated 8th January, 1931, the following should 
he inserted at the conclusion of Sir Akbar Hydari’s speech, on 
page 224 of the published volume ; — 

“ Chairman: I am sure we are all very much obliged to 
Sir Akbar Hydari for his speech. If he will permit me to 
say so, I am sure I am voicing the opinion of the Committee 
if I use a classical expression and say that, having regard to 
Sir Akbar’s outlook and his experience, he is quite the Nestor 
of the Conference.” 
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Peockedings of the Setevfh Meetotg of the Mhtorities Commit- 
tee Held ox AToxdat, 2Sth Seftemeee, 1931, at 12.0 xoox. 

Chairman : ATy fiiends, I should like to say first to all of you 
liou' very glad I am to see you again and to fibid associated "witli us 
new Delegates bringing into our counsels an extended representation 
and also an extended authority. I am very sorry that certain pre- 
occupations, the existence of which you all understand, have made 
it impossible for me to see you personally as I should have liked 
before now ; but with that generosity and sympathy that you showed 
me when we were meeting here before I am sure you will forgive 
what may appear to be rather a gross shortcominsr on mv part. 

I welcome especially those of you who are here for the first 
time. And may I with all my heart bespeak the most hearty and 
the most friendly co-operation in the solution of a problem which in 
its natiu'e is exceedinglv difficult, but which is as important as it 
is difficult? 

If one were to turn to any great philosophy or any great system 
of thought upon which could be built up a harmonv between races, 
a harmony between conflicting thought, where could one go to find 
it more readily than to the great philosophies of India itself? Those 
philosophies where brotherhood is inculcated, where peace and har- 
monv and co-operation are enjoined ; those philosophies which look 
.at the world not in a mere abstract way but as something essentially 
composed of differences, and yet essentially calling for a harmony 
of difference rather than a mere uniformiiy of thought or of action. 

That is the problem which is before the Bound Table Conference. 
TTe do not want to change the TTindu: we do not want to change 
the l^Iuslira; we do not want to change the Sikh. "W^e want to 
change none of you, with great and noble historical traditions of 
which yon are very proud, and I hope vou do not want to change us. 
But we do want, recognising our differences and maintaining and 
cherishing those differences, nevertheless to find some means by 
which we can find co-operation for the good of each other, and 
through that good for the good of the whole world. In that spirit 
T take the chair at this Committee. 

"When we met last, the problem of minorities, I candidly con- 
fess, and I am sure those of you who were with me then must also 
candidlv confess, baffled u.s. TVe could not come to a solution of the 
difficulties. I took' the view then that this minority difficulty should 
he settled by yourselves. To my mind it is a problem internal to 
the Indian problem, and I again appeal to you. as I appeale'd to you 
{hen. to agree amongst yourselves regarding the safeguards that are 
necessarv for each of vou for vour existence, and to make those 
arrangements which will be satisfactory to all of you concerned in 
this matter, 

Rome of vou were good enough, when we last met. to suggest that 
in the end the Rovernment or some of us shotild arbitrate when you 
failed to agree. T think, mv friends, that is a most tinsatisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. "Any arbitration would probably be unac- 
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Obptrtblc to you all ; it would meet tlio needs or tlic desires of none 
of you. And imagine the fate of tlio poor arbitrator when you go 
home to India and you begin to explain the work that has been done 
and the arrangements that have been come to by this Conference. 
1 have often been a scapegoat in my life, and I am willing to be a 
scapegoat again if it is good and if it is necessary; but I think you 
yourselves in this respect, if 1 might say so, should become your 
own scapegoats and take upon your own shoulders the responsibility 
of the sohition of this very ditlicult and intricate problem. If you 
are responsible for an agreement, 3-011 will woj-k it out, 3'ou must 
work it out, you will have to work it out; because 3'ou will have 
uobod}* to blame for it except 3'ourselves. If somebody else oh’ers a 
solution and imposes it upon vou, 3-00 will not have upon you that 
same obligation to work it with all your hearts, all your strengtli 
and all 3’our souls. 1 therefore repeat what 1 said to 3’ou before — to 
those of 3'ou who were here before — and appeal to you to do your 
best to settle this amongst 3-ourselves. If 3'Ou would allow me to 
help you, if 003^^ help from me is necessar3', it is at your disposal; I 
shall be 0UI3' too glad to be of an3' assistance to 0113- of 3"0u, individu- 
all3' or as sections, in order that this agreement may be reached. 

Kow, I do not think that 003' long speeches will be necessary on 
this occasion ; 1 want to got to conclusions as quickly as conclusions 
can reasouabl3- be come to. There are man3- problems to solve, 
mau3' difficulties to discuss, and we shall have to have patience with 
each other during those discussions, but it is quite unnecessary for 
us to make very long speeches of a general character upon the 
problems themselves. AVe are face to lace u ith the question : how 
can the various majorities, minorities, how can the various com- 
munities, how can the various peoples with a past, with traditions, 
how can those who have been outside the pale and those who have 
been inside the pale, now that we are considering a new constitution 
for India, a constitution that will be based upou democracy, a trust 
of the people, how can we all together devise means by which ne 
will share in the power of that Government and use that power not 
in the interests of a sect or a community or a class, but in the 
interests of the whole of the masses of the people which compose the 
Indian population? That is our problem, that is your problem. 
Set about it and solve it. 

I have no list of speakers in front of me. Have you amongst 
yourselves delegated anyone to put a view, or have you any pro- 
posal to make? Let me put a question to you : Is it true as I have 
heard that there are some negotiations going on, that have a 
chance I will not put it higher than that — of being successful? 

Sir Ali Imam : Mr. Prime Minister, I have no delegated autho- 
rit3’’ whatsoever to make any submission to you. It so happens that 
I am here, and^ if I may say so, I have the privilege of representing 
your choice. Sir, of selection. I am at present really nobody, but 
I belong to a party in India which is known as the Nationalist 
Muslim Party. From that Party itself I have no authority, but, 
as I belong to that Party, it is possible for me to place before you. 
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Sir, and 1U3' fellovr delegates and colleagues, wiiat the Muslim 
Nationalist point of view is in regard to this matter of the new 
constitution. 

1 am personally not aware if there are any negotiations goini' on 
so far as the Muslim Delegation is concerned. I have had no*’ op- 
portunity of hnowing that there are any proposals at present that 
are under consideration. It may he, as I have heard generally, 
that some kind of understanding maj- be arrived at. 1 do not vouch 
for it; I know nothing about it. If you desii-e. Sir, that I should 
put before you the Muslim Natiomalist point of view, I shall be 
read}’ to do so ; but, of course, I must have your pei'mission, because 
it maj* take a little time, and economy of time in a meeting like 
this is one’s principal aim. 

Chairman • The point is that this Committee's business is very 
strictlj' limited to a consideration of the Minorities problem. 

Sir AH Imam : It is from that point of view that I shall ap- 
proach the subject. 

Chairman : If there is no other oHicial intervention shall I call 
on Sir Ali Imam? 

Hdi, The Aga Khan : I believe that Mahatma Gandhi is going 
to see the Muslim Delegation to-night. \\‘e hope to-night to have a 
trieadl3' talk with oui- friend. That is all that I can tell you as 
far as any possible negotiation is concerned. 

Pandit M. M. Malaviga : It is true that conversations have 
been going on on the Hindu-Muslim question, and generallj' on the 
minorities question, among certain members of this Committee. I 
therefore tmnk that it would be an advantage to adjourn the dis- 
cussion in order that those conversations should have a chance, if 
opinions are expressed to-daj* before we know what the result of the 
conversations have been, I do not think that that will help the 
cause. I therefore think that it would be an advantage to let the 
matter stand over until the next meeting of the Commitlee. 

Chairman : I uuderstaiul. Pandit Malavij-a, that you suggest 
that we should adjouim now? 

Pandit .1/. M. Malaviya : If Sir Ali Imaii Avishes to place the 
Muslim point of view before the Conimittce I have no objection, 
but I thought that a general discussion on the subject might stand 
over. 

Chairman : I would suggest that if j'ou are going to adjourn 
we had belter not have any speech which is likely-, perhaps, to raise 
unnecessary difficulties. 

Pandit J/. Jf. Jfalai'ii/a : That was the reason for iny sugges- 
tion. 

Sir Proradi Chinidtr Milter : I think tint we should adjourn, 
but I should like to uifutinn that so far as the Pengal Delegates 
are enueerned we have not lieard anything. 'VVe sliall bu quite 
willing to join in these conversations. 
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Chairmait : There are other minorities which are represented. 
If we adjourn, they will have to see if they can get their point of 
view made read}' for expression. An adjournment would be useful 
only if those representatives of the other sections would use the 
adjournment period for the purpose of preparing something, and 
then handing in to me, in preparation for the next meeting, a list 
of names of those who would like to take part in the discussions. I 
nm rather at a disadvantage this morning because! nobody has 
handed in his name. If jmu would like it, I could conduct this 
Conference in such a waj’’ that 3'ou would break up in the course of 
two or three meetings. That is exactly what I am determined shall 
not happen. In order to be able to guide the discussion in a friendly 
■and in’ a profitable waj' I should like to know who is going to speak, 
and what points of view are going to be put forward, so that the 
:speakers might be called upon at the most helpful moment. The 
idea is not to suppress speeches at all, but in order that the dis- 
•cussion shall proceed in such a way as to produce the maximum 
nmount of good. If j'ou do adjourn now, please remember that the 
•others of you are coming to a bargain with me that you too will use 
"this time for the purpose of making- preparations for a statement 
•which will be brief, to the point, and comprehensive, and, I beg oi 
you, helpful. On that understanding, and with that bargain, will 
you adjourn? 

Dr. Amhedkar : I would like to say one word before we adjourn. 
As regards your suggestion — that while these negotiations are going 
•on members of the other minoritj' communities should prepare their 
case — should like to say that, so far as the Depressed Classes are 
concerned, we have already^resented our case to the Minorities sub- 
iCommittee last time. > — 

The only thing which remains for me to do is to put before this 
^Committee a short statement suggesting the quantum of representa- 
i-ion which we want in the different Legislatures. Beyond that I do 
•not think I am called upon to do anything; but the point I am 
■anxious to make at the veiy outset is this. I have heard with great 
■pleasure that further negotiations are going to take place for the 
settlement of the communal issue, but I would like to make this 
•matter absolutely plain at the very start. I do not wish that any 
• doubt should be left on this question at all. Those who are negotiat- 
ing ought to understand that they are not plenipotentiaries at all; 
•i:hat whatever may be the representative character of Mr. Gandhi 
•or the Congress people, they certainly are not in a position to bind 
us — certainly not. I say that most emphatically in this meeting. 

Another thing I want to say is this — that the claims put forward 
Tby the various minorities are claims put forward by themselves 
irrespective of the consideration as to whether the claims that they 
Lave pnt forward are consistent with the claims of the other minori- 
■ties. Consequently, any negotiations which take place between one 
minority on the one hand and the Congress or any other people for 
■that matter on the other hand, without taking into consideration 
the claims which have been put forward by the other minorities, 
n.T.c. — ^lii . ■ p 
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can have np chance of success as far as I am concerned'. I want to* 
make that absolutely plain. I have no quarrel with the question, 
whether any particular community should get weightage or not,. 
but I do want to say most emphatically that whoever claims weight- 
age and whoever is willing* to give that weightage he must not give- 
it — ^he cannot give it — out of my share. I want to make that ab- 
solutely plain. 

Sir Henry Gidney : I want to say a very few words. I whole- 
heartedly associate myself with my friend Dr, Ambedkar. Repre- 
senting a small community as I do, I fail to see where I come in in; 
this transaction. If the Congress on the one hand makes a settle- 
ment with the Muhammadans on the other hand, where do the other 
mijioritj'- communities come in? You ask us to settle our differences 
amongst ourselves and to present them individuall 3 \ We have al- 
ready done so. At the last Conference I submitted the minimum, 
demands of the small communily I represent. I want to make ’t 
abundantly clear that in making this new map of India all minori- 
ties should have the right of putting their own little spot on it,, 
and I do not see how we can if the settlement here is going to 
be entirely a Hindu-Muslim pact. 

A Member : Why do 3 'ou assume that? 

Sir Henry Gidney : The other minorities represent nearly 
j 60,000,000, and if Ave are on the one hand to make this agreement 
between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and on the other hand 
if the other minority communities are to set their own little houses in 
order, how do we come together? Who will decide?. Will . the- 
GoA’-ernment decide and come to a compact with us? 

Chairman : I want you to decide with them. 

Sir Henry Gidney : With ourselves? 

Chairman : With the whole lot of us. 

Sir Henry Gidney : If there is going to be a settlement between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans I think the other minorities- 
should be represented. We cannot haA’’e a settlement of that ques- 
tion alone and have them making concessions to each other at our 
expense. We have not onty to consider the Hindus and Muham- 
madans but the Princes, who come into this matter also. In other 
words, if jmu take the rupee, as it were, and' divide 15 annas 9 
pies amongst j^ourselves and leave 3 pies for the minorities to- 
scramble for, that will not be just. 

Chairman : Do not let there be any misunderstanding. This 
is the body before Avhich the final settlement must come, and the* 
suggestion is merely that if there are minorities or communities that' 
hitherto have been in conflict with each other, thej* should use a- 
short time for the purpose of ti-ying to overcome their diflaculties. 
That will be a step, and a very important and essential step, towards 
a general agreement, but the agreement is going to be a general 
one. 

Dr. AmbedJcar : I have made my position absolutely clear. 
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( 'iiairiunii : Dr. Anibodkav's position has hccn made absolutely 
'dear: in his usual .splendid way he has loft no doubt at all about 
it. and that will come tip when this body rcsuntes its discussions. 
AVliat ] would like to do is to get you all to feel that we are co- 
operating together tor a general .settlement; not for a scttletnont 
hctween any two or any tliree, hut a eomjileie settlement. 

U jjnl Sivjfh : ] should like to say a few words. The 
question with wliieh we arc faced is the solution of tlic minorities 
problem, ft is not a question Hint concerns flindus and ^luham- 
madans only; it is the ([Uestion of how the various minorities are to 
he protected in the new fon.stitulion. If the Jlindu.s and tlic 
Muliamnmdans are going to negotiate, they cannot negotiate for all 
the minorities; nor are the Muhammadans a minority in all the 
I'rovinces. Taking India as a whole the ^1 ultainmadans are cer- 
tainly a very strong minority, hut there arc three or four other 
minoritie.s — the Siklis, tlie Kuiopeans. the Christians and the 
Depressed Classes — whoso rights Jiave got to he equally protected. 

.Vnother point that has got to he home in mind is that in the 
J'oderal constitution timt we arc going to evolve the Provinces will 
have very o.vtensivo powers and the control of the Central Govern- 
ment will he largely relaxed, so that the real problem will ho within 
the Provinces — the problem of the majorities and minorities in the 
various autonomous Provinces. 

Take, for example, the Ptmjab. The question there would not 
be that of a Hindu majority and a Muslim minority; it is a question 
of a Jlu.slim majority and a Sikh minority. The question ought 
tlierelore to he laced and tackled from that point of view. It will 
not bring a .solution nearer if the Ilindus and the iluhammadans 
alone are to negotiate. Tliey cannot negotiate for all the minorities 
nor can the settlement he arri%ed at without adjusting the claims 
of otlier important minorities. 

I welcome the adjournmeul, hut T do impress on this Committee 
that that adjournment period should he iililiscd and could very well 
be utilised by llic representatives of the various minorities also tak- 
ing part in t.he negotiations whicli aio to be conducted. That is the 
only waj’ of ai riving at a complete settlement if it is intended that 
the setilement shorild be acceptable to all concerned. If this is not 
done, you will he creating suspicion in the minds of the various 
minorities. I need only say vei-y modestly that no agreement will 
be acceptable to the Sikhs to which they do not become a party by 
securing what they consider the minimum for self-preseiwation. 

TVith these few words I welcome the adjournment, but I repeat 
that it ought to he utilised in the proper manner. 

'Chairman : The position is this. TVo will adjourn now, I think, 
and later continue our meetings. Pending any negotiations that 
may he going on between any two or any three of you, we can take 
up the time in listening to a statement of the claims of the other 
minorities. I think that would he very useful. It would save lime, 
and it would not mar the possibility of any harmony that may be 

C 2“ 
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reached between, say, our Sikb friends— who, we know, can look 
after themselves with a great deal of persistence — ^llr. Gandhi and 
his friends, and the Aga Khan and his. 

But do, my friends, go away from this meeting now with a spirit 
of determinaition to settle this problem. Determine that this is- 
going to be settled and that it is not going to be a mere rival fight 
ending in nothing. 

If you will agree to adjourn now, in the meantime will you be- 
good enough to send in names which I will call at the next meeting,, 
and in the meantime the various negotiations can be continued? 
The question is when our next meeting shall be. 

Dr. Amhedkar : I should like to suggest whether it would not 
be possible for you to appoint a small Committee consisting nf 
members drawn from the various minority communities, along with 
the Congress representatives, to sit in an informal manner and dis- 
cuss this problem during the period of the adjournment. 

Chairman : I was going to make this suggestion. Do not ask 
me to appoint that Committee; do it yourselves. I have invited 
you to get together. Could not you manage to hold an informal 
meeting amongst yourselves and talk the matter over, and then when 
you speak here you will speak with some sort of knowledge of the 
effect of what you are saying on others? Could we leave it in that 
way? 

Dr. Amhedkar : As you like. 

Chairman : That would be far better. 

(The Committee adjourned at 12-3o p.m.) 


fnOCEEDIXGS OF THE EIGHTH MEETING OF THE MlNOHITIES COMMIT- 
TEE HELD ON ThUESDAT, IST OCTOBEK, 1931, AT 11.0 A.M. 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister, after consultation with His High- 
ness The Aga Khan and other Muslim friends last night, we came 
to the conclusion that the purpose for which we meet here would be 
better served if a week’s adjournment was asked for. I have not 
had the opportunity of consulting my other colleagues, but I have 
no doubt that they will also agree in the proposal I am making. I 
have been having with my Muslim friends anxious conversations, 
and I had the pleasure of meeting some other friends also last after- 
noon belonging to the different groups or classes. We were not able 
to make much headway, but they too felt that the time at our dis- 
posal was too short even for exchanging views. I may say for my- 
sell that beyond this week’s adjournment I would not press for anjr 
further adjournment, but I would report to this Committee what 
has been the result of tlie endeavour I shall be making during the 
week. 

I let out no secret when I inform this Committee that His High- 
ness and the other friends with whom I was closeted last night lai«I 
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my eolleamn* lo woi It «iti (he proposed eommittee.' ,\n<I for this 
reason. Mahatma Gandhi told lus on the fir.st day that ho spoke in 
the Fcdeial Stnietuie Committee tlial as a repV<*sen(alivp of the 
Indian Xational Confriess he was not prepared to fiivu poHlieal 
ic-copnition to any eommnnity other than (ho ^luhammadans and 
the Sikhs. He was not prepared to reeoj;tiisp (he Anfflo-Indi’ans. 
the Dcprc.ssed Classo.s, and the Indian Christians. 1 do not think 
flint I am doiiifr any \inlonco to etiquette hy statin': in this Com- 
mittee that when I had the pleasure of meetiii" !Mahaima Gandhi a 
week afro and discus.siii': the question of tlie Depressed Classes with 
him, and when we, as inemhers of the other minorities, had the 
chance of ialkinp with him ye.sterday in his office, he told us in 
quite plain terms that the attitude that he had taken in the Federal 
Strueture Committee was his full and well considered attitude. 
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AVliaf I would like (o .say is (l»i{ unlcs.s iil. ilu! ouisct I know that 
tho iJepre.ssod CJassos art* going to ho rocogniscd as a connmniiiy 
oniilled 1o 2 )olitical ifoognilion in tho fnliiro con.stitntioji of India, 
I do not know wliethc'r it will serve an}- jjurijose for me to join 
tho iiartionlar oomniiUce that is j)roi)o.scd hy ]\Lnhatnia Gandhi to 
be constiluied io go into this matter. Unless, therefore, 1 have an 
assurance that thi.s coinniiHoe will start with the assumption that 
all those communilios which the ^linorities .sub-Committcc Ja.styear 
recommended as fit for recognition in the future constitution of 
India will he included, I do not know that I can wJiole-heartedly 
snjjport the proposition for adjournjncnt, or that I can whole- 
heartedly co-operate with the committee that is going to he nomi- 
nated. That is all that I wish to make plain now. 

»S’/V Hcnrji Gtthicji : On behalf of the community- which I have 
the honour to ro 2 )resont I associate my.self entirely with my friend 
])r. Amhndknr. I also am in tho unfortunate po.sitiou ol having 
been refused recognition by !J[ahntma Gandhi as far as a .■separate 
communit}' is concerned. I m.ay be wrong, but I am .sure that 
Mahatma Gandhi will correct me if I am. V^estorday, when we met 
Mahatma Gandhi upon this matter, ho impressed us in terms that 
left no doubt in my mind that as a community ho and the Congrc.s.s 
were not prepared to recognise us, and that the Lahore Resolution 
of the Congress indicated, almost at tho behest of tho Mahatma, 
that it was only possible to recognise two communities, the Muham- 
madans and the Sikhs, and that that wa.s on traditional and his- 
torical grounds. Possibh* it miglit be impertinence on mv part to 
■claim the same grounds for tbc lecognition of my communfty. Bnt 
I do ask the iMaliatma to make it abxmdantly clear here before this 
meeting, before this committee is appointed, and before you, Sir, 
ask for an adjonrmnent, that he will include in this committee 
representatives of those commiiniiie.s whicli have already received 
recognition on this committee. 

Eao Bahadur Bannir Sdvam ; The statement made hy I-lr. 
Ambedkar is news to me. I was not aware until now that tho 
Mahatma was not granting us any recognition. If that be so, I 
submit that our position here will be absolutely unnecessary. 
Since no recognition as a community in the political future is given 
to us, I am really unable io see what purpose will be soiwed by our 
taking part in any committee that might subsequently bo formed. 

I feel that I o\ight to put forward my case exactly in the same 
terms as Dr. Ambedkar and Sir Henry Gidney have stated theirs. 

Dr. Moo7ijc : I did not attach much importance or so miich 
seriousness to the fact when T read in the papers that only two com- 
iminities are to be recognised by Mahatma Gandlii in the Minorities 
Committee. I thought that perhaps it might bo a kind of move to 
facilitate conciliation and understanding, and to smooth over 
difficulties, but I find from Dr. Ambedkar’s speech, and from Sir 
Henry Gidney’s speech, that they have taken the_ matter most 
seriously. Therefore, I should like to say, and biing it to the notice 
of the Committee, that even the Hindus in the Provinces of Punjab 
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and Bengal are minorities, and liave, therefore, to look after their 
own interests also. With this little explanation, I have no objec- 
tion to the proposal of adjourning for considering this question. 

Sir M\ihammad Shafi : 1 am a&aid there is some misapprehen- 
sion in the minds of some of my friends about the proposal which 
has been put forward by Mahatma Gandhi. As I understand that 
proposal, Mahatma Gandhi does not ask for the appointment of a 
sub-committee of this Committee, nor does he ask for the appoint- 
ment of a committee in the ordinary sense of the term. What is 
intended is this, that each group constituting the whole of this 
Committee, including of course the Depressed Classes and the 
Anglo-Indian community, might select a few representatives, one 
or two or three from each group, who should meet together and 
consider, after an exchange of ideas, whether some settlement satis- 
factory to all cannot be arrived at and thus lighten the burden 
which rests upon the shoulders of the Minorities Committee as a 
whole. If that consummation can be arrived at, I am sure every 
sincere well-wisher of India’s peaceful progress ought to be glad 
to contribute to the bringing about of that consummation. I am 
afraid the objection made by my friend Dr. Ambedkar is merely 
the result of a misapprehension as to the nature of the proposal 
made by Mahatma Gandhi and seconded by His Highness The Aga 
Khan. If after this explanation which I have ventured to submit, 
a unanimous decision can be arrived at in favour of the adjourn- 
ment of this Committee for a week in order to enable us all to 
meet in a friendly spirit, in a spirit of co-operation, as sincere 
well-wishers for peaceful progress in our common Motherland, I 
shall be very glad. 

Mrs. Naidu : Mr. Prime Minister, as I do not represent either 
a minority or a special interest I am completely disinterested in the 
appeal I am going to make to the minorities and special interests 
not to raise difficulties and not to cross their bridges before they 
come to them. It is only in fulfilment of the appeal, Sir, which 
you made to us the other day, which coincides with our own sense 
of self-respect, ufith our own sense of duty in settling a domestic 
matter entirely without outside arbitration or intervention, that I 
want to make an appeal that we should settle our domestic quarrels, 
if there are any, and announce to you a reconciliation, if there 
must be a reconciliation, but at any rate a harmonious result, and 
I think that is the reason why Mahatma Gandhi has made this 
motion for an adjournment. I do not think that any single 
minority, however small, need have any apprehension. Every 
minority is as much a part of the nation as every majority, and 
I, for one, pledge myself to follow the exhortation given to me by 
one of the greatest statesmen in Europe, whose boast is that he 
built up an independent nation without an army and without 
money. He said to me two years ago : “ Madame, keep your 

minorities happy ; you cannot build a nation without giving a sense 
of security to youi- minorities; ” and it is because we want to give 
this sense of security to the minorities and make them feel that 
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they are an integral part of the nation that a majority community, 
speaking through the mouth of Mahatma Gandhi, and, if I may 
say so, also a majority community, speaking -through the mouth of 
His Highness The Aga Khan, arc making an appeal that we shall 
not bring our small domestic quarrels before those who are not 
concerned primarily with them, but that we shall settle them our- 
selves, with equity, magnanimity and a sense of chivalry which is 
justice, and a sense of self-respect which does not permit outsiders 
to know of the differences within our own house. 

That is iny appeal. Prime Minister, and I hope it will be ac- 
cepted by all the minorities and majorities present. 

Dr. Ambedkar : I should like to make my position further clear. 
It seems that there has been a certain misunderstanding regard- 
ing what I said. It is not that I object to adjournment; it is not 
that I object to serving on any committee that might be appointed 
to consider the question. What I would like to know before I enter 
upon this committee, if they give me the privilege of serving on 
it, is: What is the thing that this committee is going to consider? 
Is it only going to consider the question of the Muhammadans 
vis-a-vis the Hindus? Is it going to consider the question of the 
Muhammadans vis-d-vis the Sikhs in the Punjab? Or is it going 
to consider the question of the Sikhs vis-d-vis the Hindus? Is it 
going to consider the question of the Christians, the Anglo-Indians 
and the Depressed Classes? 

If we undei'stand perfectly well before we start that this com- 
mittee will not merely concern itself with the question of the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, of the Hindus and the Sikhs, but will also 
take upon itself the responsibility of considering the Depressed 
Classes, the Anglo-Indians and the Christians, I am perfectly will- 
ing to allow this adjournment resolution to be passed without my 
protest. But I do want to say this, that if I am to be left out in the 
cold, and if this interval is going to be utilised for the purpose of 
solving the Hindu-Muslim question and the Hindu-Sikh question, 

I would press that this Committee should at once grapple with the 
question and consider it, rather than allow both positions to be taken 
hold of by somebody else. 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister and friends, I see that there is 
some kind of misunderstanding with reference to the scope of the 
work that some of us have set before ourselves. I fear that Dr. 
Ambedkar, Colonel Gidney and other friends are unnecessarily 
nervous about what is going to happen. Wlio am I to deny political 
status to any single interest or class or even individual in India? 
As a representative of the Congress I should be unworthy of the 
trust that has been reposed in me by the Congress if I were guilty 
of sacrificing a single national interest. I have undoubtedly given 
expression to my own views on these points. I must confess that I 
hold to those views also. But there are ways and ways of guaran- 
teeing protection to every single interest. It will be for tho.se of 
us who will be putting our heads together to try to evolve a schenie. 
Hobody would be hampered in pressing his own views on the 
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members of tliis very informal conference or meeting. We need 
not call it a committee. I have no authority to convene any com- 
mittee or to bring into being a committee. I can only act as a 
humble messenger of peace, try to get together representatives of 
different interests and groups, and see whether, by being closeted 
in one room and by heart-to-heart conversation, we may not be able 
to remove cobwebs of misunderstanding and see our way clear to 
the goal that lies so hazily before us to-day. 

I do not think, therefore, that anybody need be afraid as to 
being able to express his opinion or carrying his opinion also. 
Mine will be there equal to that of everyone of us; it will cany 
no greater weight; I have no authority behind me to carry my 
opinion against the opinion of anybody. I have simply given 
expression to my views in the national interest, and I shall give 
expression to these A’iews whenever they are opportune. It will be 
for you, it is for you to reject or accept those opinions. Therefore 
please disabuse your minds, everyone of us, of the idea that there 
is going to be any steam-rolling in the Conference and the informal 
meetings that I have adiimbrated. But if you think that this is 
one way of coming closer together than by sitting stiffly at this 
table, you will not only carry this adjournment motion, but give 
your wholehearted co-operation to the proposal that I have made 
in connection with these informal meetings. 

Sir Hubert Carr : Mr. Prime Minister, my community has not 
been mentioned. It is a very small one ; but I would like to say 
that we welcome an adjournment or any other means which will 
assist a solution of this question which we recognise must precede 
the final consideration of other questions in which we are all 
vitally interested. 

Dr. Datta. : May I say I welcome this adjournment. 

Chairman : Then I shall proceed to put it. I put it on the 
clear understanding, my friends, that the time is not going to be 
wasted, and that these conferences — as Mr. Gandhi has said, in- 
formal conferences, but nevertheless I hope very valuable and 
fruitfid conferences — ^will take place between now and our next 
meeting. T hope you will all pledge yourselves to use the time in 
that way. 

{The Committee adjourned at 11-28 a.m.) 

PnOCEEDINGS OF THE NiNTH MEETING OF THE MlNOEITIES COMMIT- 
TEE HELD ON ThDESDAT, 8tH OcTOBEB, 1931, AT 11 A.M. 

Chairman : When we met last Thursday, by common consent 
we adjourned for a week in order to enable informal and unoflS.cial 
consultations to take place, with a view of coming to an agreement. 
Perhaps our first business is to receive a report from wiose who 
conducted the negotiations. May I ask Mr. Gandhi to speak first? 

Mr. Gandhi : Prime Minister and friends, it is with, deep sor- 
row and deeper humiliation that I have to announce utter failure 
on niy part to secure an agreed solution of the communal question 
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tlirougli informal conversations among and witli the representatives 
of different groups. I apologise to you, Mr. Prime Minister, and 
the other' colleagues for the waste of a precious week. My only 
consolation lies in the fact that when I accepted the burden of 
carrying on these talks I knew that there was not much hope of - 
success, and still more in the fact that I am not aware of having 
spared any effort to reach a solution. 

But to say that the conversations have to our utter shame failed 
is not to, say the whole truth. Causes of failure were inherent in 
the composition of the Indian Delegation. We are almost all not 
elected representatives of the parties or groups whom we are pi'e- 
sumed to represent ; we are here by nomination of the Government. 
Not are those whose presence was absolutely hecessaiy for an agreed 
solution to be found here. Further, you will allow me to say that 
this was hardly the time to summon the Minorities Committee. It 
lacks the sense of reality in that we do not know what it is that we 
are going to get. If we knew in a definite manner that we were 
going to get the thing we want, we should hesitate fifty times before 
we threw it away in a sinful wrangle, as it would be if we are told 
that the gettmg of it would depend upon the ability of the present 
Delegation to -produce an agreed solution of the communal tangle. 
The solution' can be the crown of the Swaraj constitution, not its 
foundation- — ^if only because our differences have hardened, if they 
have not arisen, by reason of the foreign domination. I have not a 
shadow of . a doubt that the iceberg of communal differences will 
melt under the warmth of the sun of freedom. 

I, therefore, venture to suggest that the Minorities Committee 
be adjourned sine die and that the fundamentals of the constitution 
be hammered into shape as quicldy as may be. Meanwhile, the 
informal work' of discovering a true solution of the communal prob- 
lem will and must continue ; only it must not baulk or be allowed 
to block the progress of constitution-building. Attention must be 
diverted from it and concentrated on the main part of the structure. 

I hardly need point out to the Committee that my failure does 
not mean the end of all hope of arriving at an agreed solution. My 
failure does not e^en mean my utter defeat; there is no such word 
in my dictionary, lify confession merely means failure of tne 
special effort for which I presumed to ask for a week’s indulgence, 
which you so generously gave. 

I propose to use the failure as a stepping-stone to success, and I 
invite you all to do likewise : but. should all effort at agreement fail, 
even when the Bound Table Conference reaches the end of its 
labours, I would suggest the addition of a clause to the expected 
constitution appointing a judicial tribunal that would examine all 
claims and give its final decision on all the points that may be left 
unsettled. 

Ifor need this Committee think that the time given for enabling 
informal conversations to be carried on has been altogether wast^. 
You will be glad to learn that many friends not members of the 
Delegation bave been giving tbeir attention to the question. 
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Aiiioiitr lliOM> J wouM iiiontinii Sii (iooli’rov Corbett., lie bas pro- 
ilurril a .srlieine of i e(li^tl•ibut^olI of llio J’mijab wliieli, though it 
has iioi iountl accojijama'. i'. in niy npiniMii. avcII worth studying. 
1 am asking Sir (tciitirev if ]i*‘ will kindly elaborate and circulate 
il among the memhers. Mur Sikh <;(dh;agnes liave also produced 
another, wliieli is at lea't worthy of .‘;itidy. Sir Hubert Carr pro- 
due<'il last niglit an ingenious and novel propo.^al to .‘^ct np for the 
I’unjab two l.e'jislature.'. the lower to satisfy the Muslim claim 
and the upper nearly satisfying the Sikh rhiim. 'J’liongh I am no 
believer in a bieameral l.egislature. T am much attracted by Sir 
Hubert's pmposal. and T would invite him to pttr.sne it further with 
the same r.eal with wliieh. I gratefully admit, he followed and con- 
tributed to tb(‘ informal deliboralioiis. 

Lastly, inasinneh as the only reason for my ay)pearnncc at these 
deliberations is that I iej>reseni the Indian Xational Congress. I 
mu.'-t clearly >et foiili it-, position. In s])iio of appeaiancos to the 
rontrary. especially in Lngland, the Congress claims to represent 
the whole nation, and most dr«‘idedlv the diimb millions, among 
whom are included the numberless ITntonchablcs. who arc more 
.suttprossed than dejiresscil, as also in a way the more unfortunate 
and jK'gleirted classes kuiown as Ba<*kwnrd llaccs. 

Hero is the Congress position in a nutshell. I am reading the 
Congress resolution on the 'nh.jecl. However much it may have 
failed in tlie lealisation, the Congress has, sinre it< inception, set 
np ])urc nationalism as iis ideal. Tl has endeavoured to break down 
communal barriers. The foll.ivsng Lahore uo'dution was the cul- 
mintiling iioint in its .idvanee towards nationaliMU. Tn view of the 
lajtse of tile Xehru Itepori it is nimece'sary to declare the policy 
of the Congres.s regarding communal questions: — 

** The Congress believing (hat in an independent India 
communal questions can only be s-olved on strictly national 
lines: but as the Sikhs in particular, and the Muslims and 
the other minoritie.s in general, have expressed dissatisfac- 
tion over the solution of eommunal questions, proposed in 
the Xoliru lleporl, (his Congress assures the Sikhs, the 
Muslims and other minorities that no solution thereof in any 
future const ilul ion will be acceptable to the Congress that 
docs not give fidl satisfaction to the parties concerned.” 

Hence the. Congress is precluded from setting forth any communal 
solution of the eommunal problem, but at this critical* j uncture in 
the history of the nation it was felt that the M^orking Committee 
should suggest for adoption by the country a solution, though com- 
munal in appearance, yet as nearly national as possible, and gener- 
ally acceptable to the communities concerned. The Working Coni' 
mittee. therefore, after full and fi-ee discussion, unanimously passed 
the following scheme: — 

“1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to funda- 
mental riglits shall include a guarantee to the communities 
concerned of the protection of their cultures, languages. 
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scripts, education, profession and practice of religion and 
religions endowments; 

(h) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions 
to be embodied in the constitution; 

(c) Protection of political and other rights of minority 
communities^ in the various Provinces shall be the concern 
and be witliin the jurisdiction of the Federal Government.’’ 

2. The Franchise shall be extended to all adult men and 
women — ” 

and then there is a note to this : — 

“ The Working Committee is committed to adult franchise 
by the Karachi z-esolution of the Congress, and cannot entei- 
tain any alternative franchise. In view, however, of mis- 
apprehensions in some quarters, the Committee wishes to 
make it clear that in any event the franchise shall be uniform 
and so extensive as to reflect in the electoral roll the propor- 
tion in the pojnilation of every community. 

3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis of representa-. 
tion in the future constitution of India; (b) That for the 
Hindus in Sind, the Muslims in Assam and the Sikhs in the 
Punjab and Horth-West Frontier Province, and for Hindus 
and Muslima in any Province where they are less than 25 
per cent, of the population, seats shall be reserved in the 
Fedei'al and Provincial Legislatures on the basis of popizla- 
tiou, with the right to contest additional seats. 

4. The appointments shall be made by non-Pariy_ Public 
Service Commissions, which shall prescribe the minimum 
.qualifications, and which shall have dzie regard to tlie 
efficiency of the public service as well as to the principle of 
equal opportunity to all communities for a fair share in the 
Public Services of the country. 

6. In the formation of Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
the interests of minority communities shall be recognised by 
convention. The North-West Frontier Province and Balu- 
chistan shall have the same form of government and adminis- 
ti'ation as other Provinces. 

7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate Province pro- 
vided that the ijeople of Sind are prepared to bear the finan- 
cial burden of the separated Province. 

8. The future constitution of the country shall be Federal. 
The residuary powers shall vest in the federating units 
unless on further examination it is found to be against the 
best interest of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme 
as a compromise between the proposals based on undiluted 
communalism and undiluted nationalism. Wliilst on the 
one hand the Working Committee hopes that the whole 
nation will endorse the schemej on the other it assures those 
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Tvlio take extreme views and cannot adopt it, that the Com- 
anittee will gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore Besolu- 
•tiou, accept without reservation any other scheme if it com- 
mands the acceptance of all the parties concerned.” 

That is the Congress resolution. 

If, however, a national solution is impossible and the Congress 
:scheme proves unacceptable, I am not precluded from endorsing 
nny othei’ reasonable scheme which may be acceptable to the parties 
.concerned. The Congress position on this question therefore is one 
of the greatest possilde accommodation. Where it cannot help it 
will not obstruct. Needless to say the Congress will whole-heartedly 
support any scheme of private arbitration. It seems to have been 
represented that I am opposed to an)' representation of the Un- 
touchables on the Legislature. This is a travesty of the truth. 
What I have said, and what I must repeat, is that I am opposed to 
their special representation. I am convinced that it can do them 
no good, and may do much harm; but the Congress is wedded to 
adult franchise. Therefore millions of them can be placed on the 
Yoters’ Boll. It is impossible to conceive that, with untouchability 
fast disappearing, nominees of these voters can be boycotted by the 
others ; but what these people need more than election to the Legis- 
latures is protection from social and religious persecution. Custom, 
which is often more powerful than law, has brought them to a 
degradation of which every thinking Hindu has need to feel ashamed 
and to do penance. I should, therefore, ha-'-e the most drastic legis- 
lation rendering criminal all the special persecution to which these 
fellow-countrymen of mine are subjected by the so-called superior 
classes. Thank God, the conscience of Hindus has been stirred, 
and untouchability will soon be a relic of our sinful past. 

Sir Muhamm'ad Shafi : Prime Minister, I am sure every one of 
the Indian representatives on this Committee shares the humiliation 
and sorrow to which Mahatma Gandhi has given expression as a 
result of the breakdown of the discussions and negotiations which 
have been going on during the last week with a view, if possible, to 
arrive at an amicable settlement of the communal problem. I desire 
on behalf of the Muslim Delegation to bear testimony to the 
indefatigable efforts which Mahatma Gandhi has made in order to 
bring about such a settlement. Indeed he has spared; no effort, to 
quote his own language, in order to achieve that consummation; 
but it is unfortunate that his efforts, and those of other members of 
the informal committee who have striven to their utmost to bring 
about such a settlement, have ended in failure. 

Mahatma Gandhi has expressed it as his opinion this morning 
that the failure is due to the constitution of the British Indian 
Delegation, inasmuch as the members of the British Indian 
Delegation, according to him, were nominated by Government and 
not elected by the people. With all respect to Mahatma Gandhi, 

I entirely dissent from that proposition. It is well known to you 
all that there are four great political parties in India ; the Indian 
National Congress, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation 
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and the Muslim Community. We have present here at this Con- 
ference Mahatma Gandhi himself whom the Working Committee- 
of the Indian Uv^ational Congress have appointed as their sole- 
Delegate. So that the Indian yatioiial Congress is fully repre- 
sented in this Committee. We have the founder of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasahha in the person of Pandit Madan 3Iohan Malaviya 
as a member of this Committee. 

Sir A. P. Patro : Is that a political body or a religious associa- 
tion? 

Sir Muliaminad Sliafi : It is a jjolitical body. 

Pandit M. M. Malaviya : I am not the founder of it. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : We have also the working President of’ 
that organisation, Dr. Moonje, and an c.r-President of that organisa- 
tion, Baja Harendra Hath, present here in the Minorities Com- 
mittee. 

Coming to the Liberal Pederation, almost all the prominent 
members and office bearers of that organisation are present here as 
members of the British Indian Delegation. 

So far as the Muslim comm uni tj* is concerned, vou have the 
President of the IDiilafat Conference, the President of the All-India 
Muslim League, the President of the All-Ind.ia Muslim Conference, 
and office bearers of all the other various Muslim organisations 
present as members of the British Indian Delegation. You have 
also the gentleman who presided over a party which has recently 
come into being in India, the Muslim nationalist Party. You 
have the President of the Confeience of that Party held in Luck- 
now present here as a member of the British Indian Delegation. 

To say, therefore, that it is only Government nominees who are 
members of the British Indian Delegation is, I venture to submit, 
to put foru'ard a proposition which will not bear examination. The 
leaders of all the various political parties in India are members of 
the Bound Table Conference, and they were nominated by the- 
Government of India after consultation with the Working Com- 
mittees and Executives of these various oi’ganisations. 

In these circumstances, I venture to submit that the British 
' Indian Delegation is thoroughly representative of the peoples of 
India ; and if, in spite of this fact, we have not been able to arrive 
at an amicable settlement of the commimal problem, all I can say 
is this, that the sense of humiliation and sorrow to which Mahatma 
Gandhi has given expression has gone deep into the hearts of some- 
of us. It is heart-hreaking indeed that in spite of the efforts inade 
hy those who firmly believe that the future of India rests entirely 
upon Hindu-Muslim unity, upon a satisfactory settlement of the 
communal problem and a settlement of the Minorities question in- 
India, we should not have been able to andve at an agreement, and 
we most deeply regret this breakdown. That is all I have to say 
with reference to this part of the observations made hy Mahatmu- 
Gandhi. 
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Then Mrihatmn Gandhi suggested that a clause should he intro- 
-duced in the constiluti(»u providing for the appointment of a judicial 
tribunal to decide questions which are left undecided. If Mahatma 
Gandhi contemplates that the question of the settlement of the com- 
munal problem also should be refeiTed to that tribunal, I venture 
to submit that he is ignoring one vital factor in the vfhole case. 
When he says that the constitution should include a clause, does he 
realise that it is impossible to frame a constitution for India without 
first settling the various communal problems involved? If I may 
liken the work of the Federal Structure Committee to the forging 
of a chain, then what I would say is this. Many of the links of 
this chain — indeed, some of the most important of the links of this 
•chain — are dependent upon the solution of the communal problem. 
Without a solution of the communal problem the chain cannot be 
forged, and in consequence it is impossible to frame a constitution 
■without settling the communal problem. 

Then Mahatma Gandhi refeiTed to a solution of the Punjab 
problem, suggested by Sir Geofirej’- Corbett, and to a solution alsc- 
:suggested last night by Sir Hubert Carr. We on this side are per- 
fectly willing to examine those solutions. 

In so far as the solution suggested by Sardar IJjjal Singh is 
'Concerned, it includes, amongst some of the suggestions made, the 
handing over of the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions to the North- 
West Frontier Province — that is to say, that the North-Western 
and South-Western Pimjab, instead of going ahead in this scheme 
•of constitutional evolution which we contem^ate, should be handed 
■over to the North-West Frontier Province. 

I do not wish to add anything further. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : It is not quite correct. I would rather 
present that scheme so that it might form part of the proceedings. 
It might be circulated to the members of the Committee. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft : If I had made a misstatement, or if I 
have not understood his proposals correctly, my learned friend 
would be perfectly justified in getting up and correcting me; but if 
I am right in sajdng that his scheme contemplates the handing over 
■of the North-Western and South-Western Punjab — ^that is to say, 
the Rawalpindi Division and the Multan Division — to the North- 
West Frontier Province, then I think every member of this Com- 
mittee will see immediately that the Muhammadans of the Punjab 
-are not likely to accept such a proposal as that. I need say nothing 
further with regard to these schemes. 

Then Mahatma Gandhi went on to read the Congress resolution 
on the settlement of communal questions. I need only say that the 
Congress resolution read out to us this morning has already met 
with the fate of the Nehru Report. It has been rejected by the 
"Hindus of the Punjab, has been rejected by the Sikhs, has been 
-■rejected by the Muslim community; so it is no use referring to that 
■resolution here. 
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Then Mahatma Gandhi further stated that the Congress will 
whole-heartedly support any scheme of arbitration. Now, that is^ 
an observation made by Mahatma Gandhi of which I must take 
note. I wish to remind the members of the Minorities Committee 
of the speech delivered by the Prime Minister at the conclusion of 
the last Session of the Pound Table Conference. During the course- 
of that speech the Prime Minister observed as follows: — 

“ Then there is the third category of safeguards, relating 
to communities. Now I repeat what I have said to you so- 
often regarding that : if you fail to agree to set up your own 
safeguards, to come to a settlement between yourselves 
regarding those safeguards, the Government will have to- 
provide in the constitution provisions designed to help 3’^ou.''’ 
I A’entxire to submit that there is only one course open after this 
breakdown of the negotiations and discussions, and that is that this 
Committee ought to go ahead. We who are convinced that the 
futiire of India lies within the British Commonwealth of Nations 
are not willing to accept the arbitration of any outsider. His 
Majesty’s Government as the head of that Commonwealth are the 
judges who are in the best of positions to decide the question, and 
we are perfectly willing that they should be ^le judges of this 
question. Indeed, constitutionally it is His Majesty’s Government 
and the British Parliament which will have to undertake the 
responsibility of deciding this question along with the other ques- 
tions relating to constitutional evolution in India. 

Lastly, the Muslim Delegation is not prepared to agree to the 
proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the proceedings of this 
Committee should be adjourned sine die and that the work of con- 
stitution-building in the Pederal Structure Committee should go on. 
:We hold that it is impossible to cany on that work in the Federal 
Structxire Committee without concluding the work of the Minorities 
Committee. As I have said, the links which remain to be forged 
in that Committee are all dependent upon the solution of the com- 
munal problem. To give but one illustration : There is the ques- 
tion of responsibility in the Centre. As I said in the concluding 
paragraph of mj”^ speech before this very Committee at an earlier- 
stage, if the communal problem is not settled, to whom is the British 
Government to transfer responsibility? To the Hindus? Then the- 
Muslims will object. To the Muslims? Then the Hindus _ will 
object; and unless and until the minorities are satisfied — all nunori- 
ties, Depressed Classes, Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Christians — 
that their vital interests have been adequately safeguarded as a 
result uf the deliberations of this Committee, how can you expect, 
them to agree to the transfer of responsibility? 

I venture to suggest that the proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi — that this Committee should adjourn sine die — is not 
acceptable on any grounds, and in consequence I am instructed by 
the Muslim Delegation to oppose it. 

Sir A. P. Patro : Mr. Prime Minister, I tremble to speak on 
this occasion after the speech of Sir Muhammad Shafi; I feel so 
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diffident. I feel that after all these direct and distinct assertions 
it would he futile for me to attempt to throw oil over the troubled 
waters. It has been my painful duty since 1929 to attempt to- 
assist as far as I coxild in the solution of this problem. It is pain- 
fxilly disappointing to see that we have failed. Last year I ap- 
pealed to all the Delegates and said the time had come when His 
Majesty’s Government shotild undertake the responsibility of solv- 
ing this problem. High hopes were roused in me when Mahatma 
Gandhi was sailing to take part in this Conference. I realise, as 
everyone here round this table and outside realises, that, with his 
great moral force and his great personality, however much we difEer 
from his politics, he w’as the only person that would be able to 
adjust and solve this very difficult problem, the communal problem.. 
I heard him with great respect when I met him in private and in 
jjublic and was impressed with his great earnestness and sinceritj’" 
for the solution of this problem. We have failed; it is a great 
misfortune ; but as a practical worker I do not feel despondent and 
I do not despair. If w^e have failed now in solving this problem, 
what is it that we can do next? 

It seems to me there are two ways in xvliich ive can pursue this 
problem. I suggested last year that it should be taken up by His 
Majesty’s Government on the basis of the recommendations of the 
Government of India Despatch, and that they should proceed with 
the work — not that they should impose any solution upon us, but 
that they should solve the problem equitably and leave it to the 
various Provinces to understand the position in which they would 
be situated. In other words it should be a solution which will be 
acceptable to most people. Ho solution which His Majesty’s 
Government or anyone else may make will be acceptable to all 
sections. It is so with regard to every political problem. We see 
the same position in regard to European nationalities ; we find it the 
same here also in this. great country. Therefore the fact that it 
will rouse opposition from certain quarters need not deter His 
Majesty’s Government from taking courage to solve this problem 
in the light of the information that is available to them and in the 
light of the great volume of evidence that is before them. That is 
one method which I have suggested and which I again repeat with 
all respect. I know the disadvantage at which I am placing the 
Government in asking them to undertake such a responsibility and 
such a serious task; but the British Government has undertaken 
more serious responsibilities in regard to the administration of India 
in laying down policies for the Government of India. Therefore 
the^ Home Government need not hesitate to undertake this respon- 
sibility. That is especially so in the light of what His Excellency 
the Viceroy has said. On the 30th October, 1929, he said that the 
end of the constitutional issue is the attainment of Dominion Status 
for India. 

The Secretary of State has repeated it and has said that India is 
already enjoying Dominion Status. In the light of these assur- 
ances given to the people of India we claim that it is the duty of 



Hjs ifajestv's GoTernment to take up tkis responsibility. Jiovrevcr 
unpleasant it may be for the time being. There must be chano-e in 
-the Centre immediately. ° 

^Then there is a second solution "which I "would venture to place 
Ibetore this Committee. "When "we failed to achieve a solution, 
Mahatma Gandhi said tbat the composition of this Committee is 
-such that it did not assist in the matter of solving this problem. 
I consider that it may be so in the sense that all the Delegates from 
difierent Pro"rinces irere clubbed together, and each section and each 
Province and community was trying to force its o"wn problems upon 
"the whole body. In other words, until the small hours of this morn- 
ing we were occupied with the problem of the Punjab. Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi is so much obsessed "with the problem of the Punjab that 
lie thought there were only four political parties in India, including 
his o"wn, the Mahasabha and others. He forgot other Pro"rinces 
and the conditions which exist elsewhere. It is pardonable on his 
part that, being occupied so much with Punjab affairs, he should 
forget the conditions prevailing in other Provinces and the parlies 
there which have been worlring on constitutional methods. 

Str Muhammad Shafi- : I admit my mistake. 

Sir A. P. Patro : I am glad he acknowledges the mistake — the 
very serious mistake — ^he made in claiming that there were only 
four parties in India. 

The point which I am placing before you for serious considera- 
iion is that, as Mahatma Gandhi .^aid, the' composition of this Com- 
mittee is such that it has placed particular provincial and parochial 
interests above the interests of all India, and therefore Indian 
nationalism could not easily find expression in the deliberations of 
this Committee. 


"What is it, therefore, that we ought to do in order to overcome 
those difficulties? M'hen we have got a full scheme of provincial 
autonomy and federation together worked out by the British 
Government, and when boih for the Provinces and the Centre the 
scheme is ready, the fonuer may be referred to ibe Provinces in 
each case, and the Provinces may form small conferences or com- 
mittees of representatives in order to solve the difficulties relating 
to tliPinselves. I find it has been a great mistake on the part of 
tbo British Government and of British policy to attempt to achieve 
uniformity of policy, uniformity of action, and uniformity of ad- 
ministration throughout the whole of India. Conditions in Prov- 
inces differ radically in many respects. Ton canimt. therefor^', 
impose one particular form of government, mm parfir-ular scheme, 
that will be suitable for the whole of India, lou must, tlmrcfor.-, 
take the Province®. Province by Province, and asl: them to form 



becomes inevitable. 
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When once you invite representatives of tlie various communities 
and interests to meet in conference, j'ou must not allow these con- 
ferences to he again divided. There should he one A'ote for each 
intei'est and one vote for each community, and in that way, what- 
ever may he the numher and the composition of these conferences,, 
you would have this one principle, namely, that each community 
and each interest will have one vote, and therehy an agreed scheme 
may he very possible. 

AYhenever a Province comes to an agreed scheme, both in the- 
matter of communities and in the matter of the constitution, that 
scheme will naturally he examined by the Government of the Prov- 
ince. and when it has made its remarks it will he forwarded to- 
Parliament, and Parliament must he in a position to confirm or 
endorse such scheme. The agreed scheme of the people must he 
endorsed by Parliament; that is to say, the scheme which the British 
Government would outline to us now and immediately, both in 
regard to the Provinces and in the Centre, must fit in with that of 
the people, and Parliament will he in a position to endorse it. 

There will be, therefore, as ilahatma Gandhi has said, full 
agreement with all interests and parties in the Provinces. TiTien 
there is tliat full agreement according to the Congress constitution 
expressed by the people in this Conference, and when it is agreed' 
to by the Provincial Govevnment.s. there is no danger of siich a 
scheme or such a proposal being in any way detrimental to the 
working of the constitution. Then if each Province has worked out 
its own scheme, has solved its communal and other problems in .a 
way suitable to the genius of the people themselves suitable to tbe 
economic and political conditions of the people, then there will be 
no difficulty whatever. Simultaneously, therefore, the whole of the 
Federal scheme will have to continue to be worked. The Federa- 
tion of the rest of India must not wait until this re-organisation is 
completed. There should he no delay in beginning the work of the 
Federation. It may take time. The whole Federation of India is 
something unique. It is unprecedented. We cannot copy merely 
from either the Constitution of Canada or from the Constitution of 
Australia ; but once the principle of Federation has been accepted 
we shall have to fill in all the details when we see the practical' 
difficulties in the working of the Federal constitution. That will 
take a long time, and therefore what I want to suggest is, go ahead 
with the scheme of Federation in the Centre, s^o ahead with the 
scheme of Provincial autonomy, work out the scheme of Provincial 
autonomy, work out the scheme for the Centre. It may take time 
for the Centre — two or tliree years — ^but as some of us suggested to 
the Prime Minister on the last occasion, it is not wise to delay 
giving full responsibility in tbe Provinces immediately. So you 
will see that responsibility in tbe Centre will begin in course of 
time, and at tbe same time the scheme will be worked in tbe Centre. 
It will not be delayed. Then once you have got Provincial repre- 
sentation, you cannot delay any longer the introduction of full' 
responsibility in the Centre as we claim. In the meanwhile the- 
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tlif ( .iiaj^rr- ■■ )ia=' ailiitnhiat*-.'!. Ilnr.i-vi'r tnta’li ‘vt* jaav itiffor from 
fitlior pait-., tli:-, part, tiani<'ly tiu- ■.•til<'ii:-(ii, v.niiM }<•■' 

a'liii'vi-il l,..tl, in tin- I’rMvit.**' ami in tlii- t’-ntio, 

'Iliciofii!.' I Mipp.-jt that oith«-r IIi-> M:!ji--.ty'.«- fTrrv»'riin)''nt 
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\vln*n that i-i iloin* It ; i-.-ni.. to ini* that f’n** piohlfta v.'ill h-* tri'O'i 

ftoni it- niii t ililhoiilt a-p*-ftu, 

/Jr, .1 .* ^Ir, 1‘jitiio Miiii‘,t**r, la't niL'lit alifii wa* parted 

at 1h<‘ loiioln-'ioji of the tm*etii>/; of tlu* infon/uil (’onirnifteo we 
purtcil, tilthoiioh with a .'<*n.<* of failttr**, at lea'-t tiith one commoti 
iimh*r,*itamliny. alol that was that whoti wi* in»'t hrif to-<iay tioiio of 
us should mala* any /peach or aiu* coinnient that would taii*ii' exa-- 
peratioii, 1 atn ^ol•I•y to M'e that Mr. (landhi .should have been 
P’liilly (It u hreaeh of this uiidcr.-lundinjr. Kxeuxf* me, I must have 
tlio ojtportunity to .‘«peal;. 1{(* started hy //ivino what were, aeeord- 

itif' to him, tlio causes of the failure of the informal f'ommittoe. 
Now, ] have my own cnti.se.s which 1 thiul: were resjion.sible for the 
failure of the informal Committee to reach an nirreement, but I do 
•not propose to distmss them now. %Vbat disturb.-? me after bearing 
Mr. Gaudlii i.s that instead of ronfiniug bim.solX to bis proposition, 
namely, that the iIinorili<*.s Commitleo .should adjourn sinr dir, 
lie started ea.stiug certain reflection.s upon the representatives of the 
diliVreni communities who .are .sitting round ibis fable, lie .said 
llial the Deb'galos were nominee.s of the Governinent, and that they 
did not repre.sonl the view’.s of their re.speolive^ communities for 
whom they stood. IVe cannot deny the nllegafion flint we are 
nominees of the Government, but, speaking for my.self, I have not 
ibo sligbte.sl doubt that even if the Depressed Clnsse.s of Tndm were 
given the cbaiiee of electing their representatives fo this Confer- 
ence, I would, all the same, find a place bore. I say therefore that, 
wliefbcr 1 am a nominee or nof, I fully repro.seuf the claim.s of my 
community. Lei no man bo under any mi.stnken impression ns 
regards that. 

The Mahatma has been always claiming that the Congress .stands 
for the Depre.sscd Clnsse.s, and that the Congress represents the 
Depressed Classes more than I or my colleague can clo._ To that 
■claim I can only snj* that it i.s one of the many false claims wliicJi 
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irresponsible people keep on, making, altbongb tbe persons con- 
cerned ■with regard to those claims have been invariaoly denying 
them. 

I have here a telegram which I have just received from a place 
which I have never visited and from a man whom I have never 
seen — ^froni the President of the Depressed Classes Dnion, E.timaim, 
Almora, which I believe is in the TTnited Provinces, and which 
contains the following resolution : — 

“ This Meeting declares its no-confidence in the Congress 
movement which has been carried on in and outside the 
country, and condemns the methods adopted by the Congress 
workers.” 

I do not care to read further, but I can say this (and I think if 
Mr. Gandhi will examine his position he will find out the truth), 
that although there maj- be people in the Congress who may be 
showing sjTupathy towards the Depressed Classes, the Depressed 
Classes are not in the Congress. That is a proposition which I 
propose to subtantiate. I do not wish to enter into these points of 
controversy. They seem to be somewhat outside the main proposi- 
tion. The main proposition which Mr. Gandhi has made is that 
this Committee should be adjourned sine die. With regard to that 
proposition, I entirely agree with the attitude taken up by Sir 
Muhammad Shafi. I, for one, cannot consent to this proposition. 
It seems to me that there are only two alternatives — either that this 
Minorities Committee should go on tackling the problem and trying 
to arrive at some satisfactory solution, if that is possible, and ihen, 
if that is not possible, the British Government should undertake the 
solution of that problem. We cannot consent to leave this to the 
arbitration of third parties whose sense of responsibility may not be 
the same as must be the sense of responsibility of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Prime Minister, permit me to make one thing clear. The 
Depressed Classes are not anxious, they are not clamorous, they 
have not started any movement for claiming that there shall be an 
immediate transfer of power from the Briti^ to the Indian people. 
They have their particular grievances against the British people 
and I think I have voiced them sufficiently to make it clear that we 
feel those grievances most genuinely. But, to be true to facts, the 
position is that the Depressed Glasses are not 'clamouring for transfer 
of political power. Their position, to put it plainly, is that we are 
not anxious for the transfer of power; but if the British Govern- 
ment is unable to resist the forces that have been set up in the 
country which do clamour for transference of political power — and 
we know the Depressed Classes in their present circumstances are 
not in a position to resist that — ^then our submission is that if you 
make that transfer, that transfer will be accompanied by such condi- 
tions and by such provisions that the power shall not fall into the 
hands of a clique, into the hands of an oligarchy, or into the hands 
of a group of people, whether Muhammadans or Hindus; but that 
that solution shall be such that the power shall be shared by all 
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communities in tiieir respective proportions. Taking that view, I 
do not see how I, for one, can take any serious part in the delibera- 
tions of the Pederal Structure Committee unless I know where I 
and my community stand. 

Eao Bahadur Pannir Selvam : Mr. Prime Minister. It seems 
to me that in. the course of these deliberations the other minorities 
have not had their full consideration. All along I have felt that 
while the smaller communities, including the Depressed Classes, 
were no doubt afiorded an opportunity of stating their claims, the 
deliberations and the discussions have been concentrated on the 
Punjab question. The Committee has been wholly engrossed with 
that problem, and because that question baffled all solutions the 
informal Conference came to the conclusion that the whole thing 
had been a failure. The question of the other minorities has never 
been considered at all- We were onlj’’ given an opportunity of put- 
ting forward our claims. Tarious communities put foiward their 
claims, but so far no attempt has been made to meet any of those 
demands or to come to an agreement about those demands. As my 
friend and leader. Sir Annepu Patro put it, we in the South — com- 
ing as I do from Madras — ^have very little interest in the Punjab 
internal question. I do not see any reason why it should be taken 
that the Minorities question has been wholly tackled and a solution 
has not been arrived at, when our case has not been considered at 
all. 

Therefore I am unable to a^ee to an adjournment si?te die. I 
do think there is work before the Minorities Committee to go into 
the question of the other minorities as well, of course making special 
endeavours to find a solution for the Punjab question, and to make 
it fit in with the general scheme if possible. But my own impres- 
sion is that we have liardly begun the work as far as the other 
minorities are concerned. Last year I felt there was no need to put 
forward the claims of the smaller communities so strongly, because 
it seemed to me there was practically a unanimity of opinion, at 
least among the various minority communities, anti even the other 
representatives, about the claims and the extent to wb.ich they were 
to be conceded. I appreciate that the positive attitude of the Con- 
gress is qualified by your final clause which states that attempts 
will be made to satisfy all communities; but the positive portion 
of the Consrress Ee.'solution makes the other minorities feel really 
nervous. 

The resolution of the Congress which Mr. Gandhi has been good 
enough to read out says that Hindus and Muhammadans 
receive consideration and shall he given separate representation m 
Provinces where they do not form more than 25 per cent,, hut most 
of the other minorities in all Provinces are less than 25 per cent. 
That resolution distinctly states that the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans are to be given separate representation in Provinces where 
they are in a minority. 

Dr. .Voonic : That is not the Congress resolution. Please leaf 
ii and study it. 
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Eao Bahadur Panuir Selvam : As I ixnderstand the Congress 
resolntion, it says that ixi Provinces where the Muhammadans and 
the Hindus form less than 25 per cent, of the population they shall 
be given separate representation, and the Sikhs shall be given 
representation in the Pxinjab and in the Horth-West Frontier Prov- 
ince. Hothing is mentioned as regards the other minority com- 
munities, and Mr. Gandhi himself has definitely stated that he is 
personally opposed to any special representation as far as the 
Depressed Classes are concerned, while we, the other smaller 
groups — ^the Indian Christians, who are not a negligible number, 
the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians — ^find no place at all in the 
picture. It seems to me, therefore, that at this stage we have ample 
work before us to consider the case of all the minorities, and I am 
not able to endorse the resolution which has been moved that this 
Committee shoxild be adjourned sine die. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : I fully share the deep regret and sorrow 
so eloquently expressed by Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Muhammad 
Shafi on the breakdown of the negotiations : but there is one feature 
which ought to be borne in mind, and it is this. Mahatma Gandhi 
took on himself the task of the settlement of this question wdthin one 
week, and the failm’e means that we have not come to any under- 
standing or settlement within that week. The road to further 
negotiations is not closed ; as a matter of fact, Mahatma Gandhi has 
definitely stated that informal meetings or negotiations might still 
be carried on. 

Yesterday three alternative schemes wei’e suggested for the way 
out of the difficulty, and Mahatma Gandhi has referred to them 
in his speech. Tlie first was a scheme suggested by Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett, and the second was the one that I had the honour to 
present, with regard to the redistribution of the Punjab. The third 
was by Sir Hxibert Carr, with regard to a bicameral Legislature in 
the Punjab. 

We had not sufficient time to discuss those schemes on their 
merits. If Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme contemplates the separa- 
tion of Amballa division from the Punjab, then it cannot be accept- 
able to the Silvhs. It will place them in a hopeless minority — a 
position from the frying-pan into the fire. The scheme which the 
Sikhs have suggested, and which I have worked out in detail, was 
not properly brought to the notice of the members, and it was 
probably under some misapprehension that my friend Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi said that we wanted all those ten districts necessarily to 
be transferred to the Horth-West Frontier Province. 

Sir, I beg to present that scheme for the consideration of the 
members of the Committee, and I suggest that scheme might be cir- 
culated. We do not say that those ten districts must necessarily 
be transferred to the North-West Frontier Province. It may be 
left to the will of the population, six millions of them, either to 
constitxxte themselves into a separate Province or to be transferred 
to the North-West Frontier Province. I need not discuss the merits 
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of tliat scheme here, for it -n-ill 
details. 


be before the members in all its 


Sir, yith regard to the question if we do not ultimately come to 
any hnal decision amongst ourselves, I do agree that there is no 
course open to us except that we should leave it to the Government, 
ihe Government in the past has decided for the communities, and 
in future it is certainly the responsibility of the Government to 
make a fair and just decision of these problems. But, Sir, there is 
one point which I should like to make clear, and it is this : that if 
we continue our discussion in this Committee I doubt very much 
whether we can come to any settlement. ^Ye might be able to ex- 
press our views, or place our own case, but it is certainly veiy 
doubtful whether we can come to any final agreement. The only 
way to find a solution is by the method of infoimal conferences. 
So I do not propose that this meeting should be adjoui’ned sine die, 
but it^ might be adjourned in order to give members further time 
for private negotiations — with the hope of removing such a feeling 
of despair as now prevails in this Committee. As a matter of fact, 
nobody wants to take the responsibility upon himself for an adjourn- 
ment. The Prime Minister himself might announce that further 
time might be given, and meanwhile, if certain members of the 
various groups want to express their views or put forward their case, 
they are welcome to do it; but necessarity the agi-eement will have 
to be arrived at by private and informal negotiations. 

Sir, one word with regard to our futui’e work. I am expressing 
the feeling of my community that we cannot, in fact, agree to any 
system of government which provides autonomy to the Provinces in 
the sense that the Centiul Government should have little or no 
control over them, unless we Sikhs are assured of our position and 
our protection. It matters veiy greatly to us, concentrated, as we 
are, in one Province of the Punjab. In that Province we still play 
such an important part that we must he assured of our protection 
before we submit to any scheme which grants complete autonomy 
to the Punjab. This view has been expressed imanimously by the 
Sikh community, and was conveyed to His Excellency the Viceiuy 
in India and to Mahatma Gandhi as well when we met him in 
Delhi. "We may not he here representing onr community as such 
in the sense that we are not elected by them, hut'we do I’epreseiit 
a very big section, if not the entire community. In our vieu'S, 
however, we are voicing the feelings of the entire community with- 
out a single exception. And the view of the whole community is 
that our protection ought to be assured before we can be party to 
anv scheme of Provincial autonomy in the Punjab.. 


Sir P. Gdnwala : I sufier from some disadvantages in having to 
address this Committee. I was among the last to he appointed. 1 
do not claim anv long political experience like my other friends on 
this Committee do, but I do claim two advantages over most of n 
colleagues. The first is that I belong to a commun% ^I^ch is noi 
asking for any special privileges, are quite ‘ . t*. 

shall he able to work in peace and harmony with our fellow conn , 
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men, and we are not putting forward any claims. The second is 
rather a personal one : I do not belong to any political association. 
My duties have prevented me from taking any active part in politics 
for the last many years, and therefore I claim that I am able to 
take a more detached view of the situation than most of my 
colleagues here. 

This Committee is concerned with two problems. The first is 
the question of communal representation, and the second is the safe- 
guarding of minorities. As regards the safeguarding of minorities, 
we have not really got down to the question, but it is agreed that 
safeguards should be jirovided, that they should be adequate and 
that* they should be satisfactory. We have never got really down 
to what is intended to be accomplished bj' the provision of safe- 
guards. I take it that at some stage or other this Committee will 
go into that question. 

Meanwhile, there is the question of communal representation. 
It is no secret on what ground these negotiations fell through. 
The question of communal representation has two aspects. The first 
is the representation of the minorities in those Provinces where the 
Hindus are in a majority. As far as I am able to judge, there is 
no problem there which will not permit of a satisfactory solution. 
It appears that the Hindus will retain their majority in those 
Provinces in which they have a majority but they are willing to 
give such weightage to the minorities as may be necessary; but the 
principle is admitted that, in those Provinces where they have a 
majority, that majorily shall be maintained. The difiiculty has 
arisen as regards those Provinces in which the Muhammadans are 
in a majority. 

How what is the demand of the minorities in those Provinces, 
particularly the Sikh Community? The demand, as far as I can 
understand it, is that the majority should either be converted into 
a minority, or that the majority should be compelled to accept 
the rights of a minority. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh : That is absolutely wrong. 

Chairman : I thought that would come, and that is why I was 
up before Sardar Ujjal Singh himself. I do not think at this 
moment wei should enter into the merits or demerits of the contro- 
versy. 

Dr. Amhedkar : We are considering Mr. Gandhi’s proposition 
that this Committee should be adjourned sine die. 

Chairman : Yes, we are considering that proposition, as to what 
the future action of this Committee should be. 

Sir P. Ginwala ; Well, Sir, if that is your decision, I have 
nothing further to say at this stage ; but I thought it was common 
knowledge and I was refemng to that as a problem for the further 
discussion of which this Committee as a whole should eive some 
lead. 
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pw. Sir, as regards the future, my suggestiou is that this Com- 
juitteo cunuot I’un away from the responsibility which it has under- 
taken, by agreeing to a further postponement and referrint^ this 
(Question to some^ other authority, whether it is a tribunal or a 
Coui't of Arbitration or wlialever else you like to call it. My view, 
therefore, is that this Committee should go on with its work; each 
community should put forward its claim before this Committee, 
and this Committee must take upon itself the responsibility of judg- 
ing between the various claims of the communities. If the Muham- 
madans have a case which they want to put forward, then it must 
be put before this Committee. My Sikh friends must do likewise. 
Then this Committee must decide how the claims are to be adjusted. 
Somebody has got to prepare material. If this Committee is not 
willing to decide the question, it must prepare materials for some- 
body else to decide it; but we cannot get away from this, that at 
some stage or other a decision has to be made. If this Committeo 
does not make that decision, some other authority will liavc to maho 
that decision. Tor that purpose let us get down really to the claims, 
expressed in a definite form, and let us consider how they can be 
resolved. 

The second question is as regards the safeguards. On those 
points also I suggest tiiat the juinoi’ities who are interested in the 
safeguard should put forward actual claims before this Comniiliee 
which it can consider for itself. It is no use asking for a post- 
ponement or agreeing to one, because I am quite certain tliat unless 
we get down to brass tacks very little progress will be made. 


Chairman ; "Well, as regards what has just been said, as those 
of us who spent, a good many hours earlier on in the year know, 
all that material is before us. There are plenty of brass tauks 
about; but instead of the brass tacks having their sharp edges into 
the wood, it is the heads that are lying in the wood and tlic .sharp 
edges are above. The luoblom of this Conimittoe is to try to rever.-e 
the position of the brass tacks — not to put anofiier half dozen into 
existence. 


llelievc me, the regret that has been so .sincerely oxpro.s.sed by 
the reproscntative.s wlio have .«poken bore to-day is shared in tliC 
most whole-hearted way Ity the reprcscntative.s of llio Hritish 
Government Jure. IVe profoundJy regret fhal no sngge.stion lii'-’’ 
been made as the result of tho.so conierenecs. You know pcrtecth 
well that from the very begiiiningwe have pr<'s-ed and pressed ana 
pic.?sed upon vou to come to sonic agreement iimonir.st yoiir.^chct, 
and that we have done that not bccan-.- if w.nild help \i:-, mit 
b. cau-e we have a ercaf sen.-e of your own .self-ic - peef ; and also flint 
aiivhodv who is goim: to fry and put inb* de(ir.ite le«.d .-liape *• - 
piincitde-: of con«tIfuiio:-.ril libnity, whieli w Lav.- in out niity'-, 
will find it ab'olutely ic.ipossilde (n lay dovri oi diaff flu . 
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h1>1o, as 1 i;ay, in iliat sort of wo}*, but llowiug from j'our own 
lioarts and the result of your own agreements. Tliat is tbe thing 
that we have felt very Itcenly. 

?Cow, may 1 appeal to every representative hex’e, to every incii- 
viilual ami every reprcsenlativo ol .sections, not to attribute your 
eoinmon failure to any method by which you have heen elected, to 
your own ptu sonal short comings S' Jle honest and face the facts. 
Tlie communal j)roblem is a jnoblem of fact. Does the problem 
exist in India or does it not? 1 do not answer it; I leave you 
honestly to answer it for yourselves and to yourselves. 

Then, if the community problem does exist, how can it be dis- 
cussed with a view to a settlement, if possible, either in India or 
here? Kow, my Indian friends, you have been brought up on and 
tauglit to lollow the principles of representative institutions. Sup- 
posing the Government of India or the Government here had sur- 
veyed India with a blank mind ns to what political organisations 
and political leaders are in India and had said, “ We put you all 
on one side; we do not recognise any of you or any of the organisa- 
tions which you represent; but we, considering what we imagine to 
bo a sort of mass movement, unorganised very largel}*, select A and 
It and C from that mass movement.” What would you have said? 
AVhat would Jlr. Gandhi have said? What would Dr. Moonje have 
said? You would have said that it was one more illustration of 
how the British Government acts in an arbitrniy* way. 

We did not do that, ^^‘e believe in democracy, but democracy 
is not a mere crowd ; you must go another step and define j’otir 
democracy. We believe in repiesenlative democracy. There is not 
a man nor a woman here whose name, whoso actions, whoso reputa ■ 
tion and whose status have been gained independently of organisa- 
tions. However ditlicult it may be to get organisations with his- 
torical memories of conflicts and so on to come to agreements, I say 
as a practical politician that ycu have got to face those difliculties, 
because you will never solve yom’ problem until you have faced 
them and until you get your organised masses in agreement with 
whatever the solution is. 

Do not let us go away, therefore, and say it is the composition 
of this Conference or the war* in which you were selected that is to 
blame for it all. The blame is that the facts are presenting difficul- 
ties which you have not yet managed to overcome. 

3fr. Gandhi said, quite truly, that the word defeat is not found 
in his dictionary. Hor is it found in mine; nor, I hope, is it found 
in yours. You have met with a rebufe. Well, there was a very 
famous King of my country who met with six very serious defeats, 
and I would advise you who like to contemplate the mysterious 
things of nature to go and take his experience into account. 

Lying in a^ cave one day he saw a spider make six attempts to 
get to the point where it wanted, and it was baffled and failed, 
and it made a seventh attempt and it succeeded. I do not know 
how many times you have been baffled in trying to get to an agree- 
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ment, but do remember that no great achievement has been accom- 
plisued at the fet, the second or the third attempt, and you had 
better go on trying to take your own responsibilities upon your own 
shoulders and see if an agreement can be come to. 

There is another point I want to put to you. Will any of you 
tell me, quite honestly, that the continued existence of this problem 
unsolved can be overlooked either by j’ourselves if you were draft- 
own constitution or b5'’ His Majesty’s Government if it 
were trying to draft a constitution for you? I bring you up against 
facts. ITou know perfectly well — especially eveiy. one of you who 
has been in public life and has faced the practical profilenis of 
public life — ^j'ou know perfectly well that whilst this problem is 
unsolved it puts an enormous obstacle in the way of constitution- 
making for India,^ not simply because that constitution must be 
drafted by His Majesty’s Government under present circumstances, 
but supposing I said to you on belialf of the Government, and sup- 
posing Parliament agreed, “ Take the business over to yourselves,” 
why, you Icnow perfectly well that you could not go six inches 
without coming to a deadlock. You could not go six inches without 
coming up against difficulties, and all those general phrases about 
your going to settle it in this way or that way- — ^what is the difference 
between those phrases and what we are doing now? There is no 
difference at all. His Majesty’s Government at the present moment 
is doing its very best on the lines of those phrases and those aspira- 
tions to get you to an agreement: and you have reported to me this 
morning, and to my colleagues this morning, that you have failed. 

Well, what I would suggest is this. Leave me to call the next 
meeting of this Committee. That is not adjourning snie die, I 
can assure you, hut you know that there are certain events going 
on here — ^which I am really veiy soriy to say (and I have felt this 
all through since you came) are hound not only to take a good deal 
of my thoughts to themselves hut also will necessitate occasional 
absences from London on my part for the next fortnight or just a 
little over. 

Let us adjourn, and I will call you together again. In the 
meantime what I would like would be if those of you who are sit- 
ting opposite me, the representatives of the small minorities, would 
also try your hands. 

If there are any common agreements among yourselves I would 
suggest that you circulate them. But I must say this. We_ can- 
not here settle the business of the Pederal Structure Committee. 
The Federal Structure Committee must meet itself and decide what 
it is going to do Tinder certain circumstances, and that will be 
reported to me, as Cbaiiman of the Conference, in due time, and 
then we will work at it. But do believe me, we are determined 
to have a success of this Hound Table Conference if you allow us to 
have that success. It is not the British Goverament that is ^omg 
to stand in the way of any agreement. ^ If I disagree a little m 
not veri' much — ^with what has been said about what we should o 
in telling you what we propose to offer, why, my friends, what o. 
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been the promise that we have given you from the very beginning H' 
llns it not been Hint we would not make up our minds in definite- 
detail \mtil wo consulted with 3’ou? Do yo\i suggest now that in- 
the middle of this consultation we should break oil and then produce 
a document, and produce proposals? I do not want to do that with- 
you. AVho does? You know pcrfcctlj'- well that there is one very 
kuioiis dilliculty in tliat waj*. Jf a Government pi'oduces its pro- 
posals, well, that is as near a last word as the circumstances of 
creation will allow anj’bodj* to saj* a last word on anj’thiug. Surely 
you ought to bond all your energies to bringing before us proposals 
that liave been discussed amongst yourselves and discussed with 
us — proposals which have been examined regarding their real 
meaning in relation to government; examined regarding the ques- 
tion as "to whether tliey can work or cannot work ; because we do not 
want a constitution which is a machine which will never work at 
all whatever power you 2)Ut in behind it, a machine the very 
mechanism of which means a deadlock. You do not want that. 
We certainly do not want it. 

Therefore what I would like 3*011 to have in 3*our minds, after 
the rather depressing statements to which we have listened, is this : 
That the British Government wants to go on; the British Govern- 
ment wants you to go on. The British Government will take its- 
action if 3*011 cannot go on to an end, because we are determined ta 
make such improvements in tlie government of India as will make 
the government of India consistent with our own ideas — as will 
make the government of India something that is capable of greater 
and greater expansion towards libert}*. That is what we want. I 
appeal to the Delegates here to-day — Delegates representing all 
communities — Do not stand in our wa3’^; because that is what is 
happening. 

{The CommiUcc adjourned at 12-4.0 p.m.) 


PnOCEEDIXGS OF THE TeNTH MEETING OF THE MlNOniTIES COMMITTEE 
HELD ON IfniDAY, loTII NoVEMBEH, 1931, AT 10 A.M. 

Chairman : My friends, I feel that so far as this Committee is 
concerned we ought now to make our reports to a Plenary Meeting 
of the full Conference, so that the work may be wound uj) and so 
that the Government may be in a position to make, as it did at 
the end of the first ])hase of the Conference, a statement of its own 
position. 

We are practically^ in a position to do that now. Before doing 
so, the Committees wdll have to terminate their work and present 
a Report to the full Conference, and then the Conference may 
like to make certain observations on behalf of individuals or on 
behalf of communities. When that is done, the Government will 
indicate what view it takes of the situation. 

As regards this Committee, I am profoundly sorry that a com- 
plete agreement has not been reached, because I want to emphasise 



wJijif 1 ]in\c stiid bcforo — ntui I tlujiic everyone o£ you tigreea with 
jt— tliat at the found at) on of tvin* pi ogress towards the setting up 
ni an Indian constitution Jies tlic problem of community representa' 
tion, community riglits, community protection and so on. ITow the 
Legislsitures are to be constructed, how the constituencies arc to be 
dotei'mined and allotted — I am sure none of you can conceive of a 
constitution lieing drafted and constructed without that foundation 
being laid in it. 

The Avork of this Coniinitteo, therefore, Avas from the very begin- 
ning of supi’omo importance, and I am sorry that yoxi haA*e been 
unable to present to us an agreed plan. 

Last night, hoAvoA'er, I receiA'od a deputation representing the 
Muhammarlans, the Lopressed Classes, at any rate a section of the 
Indian Christians, the Anglo-Indians and tlic British community. 
I think that is the complete range. They came and saAV me in my 
room in the House of Commons last night with a document Avhich 
embodied an agreement tliat ihey had come to amongst themselves. 
They informed me, in presenting the docnnient to me, that it covered 
somethiug in the region of 40 per cent, of the population of British 
India. 

I think the best tiling would be, os we have had no time to con- 
sider this, to treat this document as a doemnont which is official to 
the records of this Committee, and in order that' that may he done 
I shall ask His Highness The Aga Khan formally to present it 
here, so that it may be entered in onr official record'. 

J/.H. The Affa Khan : Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf of the 
MAihammadans, the Depressed Classes, the Anglo-Indians, the 
Europeans and a considerable section of Indian Christian groups, 1 
present the document embodying the agreement which has been 
arrived at between them AAdtli regard to the intercommnnal problem 
with which the Eound Table Conference in general and the 
Minorities Committee in particular are concerned. We desire to 
make it clear that this agreement has been arrived at after careful 
and anxious consideration of this difficult and complicated problem 
and must be taken as a AA'hole. All parts of the agreement are 
interdependent, and the agreements stands or falls as a AA-hole. 

Chairman : Unless there are any observations to be made xipon 
the situation, what I propose to do, as Chairman of this Committee, 
is just to report to the Plenary Meeting that we liave failed to come 
to a complete agreement, to inform tlie Plenary Meeting that this 
document has been handed in, and I Avili, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, again officially hand it in to the Plenary Meeting itself. 
That Avill put the whole thing in order, and it will he passed oA’er 
for the Government to consider the situation. 

I do not think I need say anything more myself at this stege. 
We have all done our best. I have been more anxious than 
some of you can imagine that Ave should succeed in clearing out tnis 
fundamental obstacle, but all I can say at the moment is tha 
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Govoniineiit ■will not allow this obstacle to stand in its way in 
carrying out its pledges to India. I hope that the statement I 
shall be authorised to make by the Government at the last meeting 
of the Plenary Session will be such as to assure all of you that the 
declaration 1 made to you at the end of the first Session of the 
Conference holds good, that the British Government’s intention is 
sincere and firm to do to India what it believes is right, and that 
the detailed intoution is precisely what it was when we asked you 
to come here and when we said a temporary good-bye to you at the 
end of the first Session. 

1 believe, my Indian friends, you will find that that is so when 
tlie declaration is made; but, of course, tlie declaration, before it is 
made, must become the ofiioial declaration of the Government. I 
am not in a position to make that declaration at the moment, but it 
certainly will bo made within the next few days and before we dis- 
perse the whole of llie pi’ogramme. the ideas and the intentions of 
the Government will be made plain. 

>'<ardar U jjal I'iiuyh ; Mr. Prime Minister, I have no desire to 
make a speech or to make any observations at great length. What 
I want to point out, Sir, is this, that yesterday I, on behalf of us 
two Silvh Delegates, circulated a small memorandum stating the 
Sikh point of view and the Sikh demands. I wish that that memo- 
randum should form a part of the proceedings of this Committee. 

I beg to present this memorandum formally. 

Then. Sir, with regard to this agreement arrived at by some 
minorities and the Muhammadans, I onl}- wish to sat' this much : 
that the representatives of the Sikh community, which is an im- 
portant minority in the Punjab, were not at all taken into confidence 
in the discussions and the negotiations which were carried on 
between the 3-epresenlalives of the Europeans, the Anglo-Indians, 
the Depressed Classes and the Muhammadans. Sir, it does not 
reflect the minoritj* point of view. As a matter of fact it only 
reflects an agreement between minorities of other Provinces and the 
Muslim majority in the Punjab. I should say it is a tragedy that 
the minorities of other Provinces, shoirld have, made common cause 
with the majority community of the Punjab and should have dic- 
tated terms to minorities in the Punjab. I take strong exception 
to this, and I say very emphatically that this document does not 
meet the needs of the situation and is entirely unacceptable to the 
Sikh community. 

I should go further and say. Sir’, that it is wrong to suppose 
that this form of agreement can afford a real solution of the com- 
munal problem. An agreement of a so-called 46 per cent, of the 
population of the minorities is a sort of camouflage. We did not 
come here to arrive at an agreement on these important questions 
by majorities or by majority votes. It ought to be an agreement 
of the various interests concerned. If the various iuterests con- 
cerned cannot come to an agreement, we can only say here that we 
have failed to come to an agreement. I say it with great regret. 
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ilisii, ill spile of our lies! ellorts, vre liavc not been: able to come to 
an agreement. But 1 cannot submit to a sort of document which 
does not lake note of Die position of the Sikh community in the 
Punjab, which only socks to create majority rule, not the tj'pe of 
majority rule that exists in parliamentary countries or in those 
countries w]i ore democratic institutions exist, but a sort of procedure 
wliich will establish a permanent rule of one community unalter- 
able b}' all}' ajipcal to the electoiate. Based on separate electorates, 
it seeks to partition India into various compartments. It seeks to 
establish tlie rule of one comniuiiit}' in the Punjab, a rule entirely 
-of one community in JJongal, a rule of one community in certain 
•other Provine.es. It is not democratic rule at all; it is a negation 
of the democratic principle, the very negation of the parliamentary 
system. 2s*ow, Sir, if you just look into the merits of this doca- 
meut you will find liow most unfair this document has been to the 
■Sikhs and other coinmunitios who arc not a party to this alliance. 

Turning to the figures given in the table at the end of this doru- 
niont you will find that the Muslim minority' in the various Pro- 
vinces is given hea-»’y weightago in their representation in Provincial 
Councils. In Bihar and Orissa, with 11 per cent, of population 
they have a representation of 25 per cent., i.e., 130 per cent. 
M'eightage; in the United Provinces with 14*8 per cent, population 
they are given 30 per cent, representation, i.e., 110 per cent, 
woightage; and in the Central Provinces with 44 per cent, popula- 
tion they are given 15 per cent, representation, i.e., 260 per cent, 
weighlage. The Anglo-Indian minorities, with a population of 4)2 
■per cent, in the Punjab are to get as much as 4,000 per cent. 
•Aveightage. The Europeans are given Aveiglitage^ varying from 
•3,000 per cent, to 9,000 per cent, in different Provinces. This is a 
sort of alliance to share a booty taken from other jjeople. They 
have no right to dictate terms to the minorities in the Punjab, hut 
they have made an alliance whereby they get an advantage of 9,000 
per cent. 

Sir, I strongly object to this sort of treatment meted out to my 
•community, and I say that this document, far from making it pos- 
sible for us to come to an agreement amongst ourselves, will make 
•a solution of this most important problem almost impossible. It 
seeks to encourage those who luive been most unreasonable ; it seeks 
to encourage the communities ■who have in fact stood’ out against 
India’s advance to stick to their demands, and it will in that way 
.make a solution of this problem almost impossible. - 

ChairTTfan : May I draw your attention to one point so that tke 
4180088100 may not proceed on unreal lines? The statement I made 
to you was this, that the Eeport which I make to the Plenary 
Session is not in favour of any of the documents which have been 
handed in, neither Sardar Ujjal Singh’s document nor the other. 
The Eeport I make to the Plenary Conference, I regret very muc^ 

-to say, is that we have failed to come to an agreement. In tn 
discussions that may proceed, will speakers please keep that fact J 
mind ? 
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Sir Provash Glmnder Mitter : I have submitted three inemoranda 
■with regard to Bengal, and I desire that they may form part of 
•what is submitted. 

Dr. Avihcdhar : We too, have circulated memoranda -which we 
■would lilie to be part of the proceedings. 

Raja Narendra Nath : 1 also submitted on the 4th November 
.schemes with regard to the Hindu minority, and I should like that 
document also to go forward. So far as the agreement produced 
before us is concerned, I fully support the remarks made by Sardar 
-Sahib TJjjal Singh. 

Mr. Joslii : On behalf of Labour I also wish to present a state- 
ment which has -the support of my two colleagues, Mr. Shiva E-ao 
and Mr. Giri, setting fortli the point of view of Indian Labour on 
this question. 

I should like to make one comment on the document which has 
been circulated by what are called the minority communities, and 
"that comment refers to the last page of the document in question, 
where in paragraph 4 it is said: — 

" No representation is pro-rided for Commerce, Landlords, 
Industry, Labour, etc., it being assumed that these seats are 
ultimately communal and that communities desiring special 
representation for these interests may do so out of ^e Coni- 
munal Quota.” 

Mr. Prime Minister, I cannot agree to the statement that these 
interests are ultimately communal. So far as the Labour interest 
is concerned, I have always maintained not only on behalf of Hindu 
Labour, Christian Labour or Muslim Labour, but on behalf of all 
Labour, that its interests are not communal in the sense that they 
have anything to do with religion or with race. I maintain on 
behalf of all the workers in India that their interests are economic 
interests and have nothing to do -with religion or race. 

I therefore feel that the signatories to this document have not 
■done justice to the workers in India, either the Hindu workers or 
the j&Iuslim workers or the workers belonging to the Depressed 
Classes. Thej'- say : “ communities desiring special representation 
for these interests may do so out of the Communal Quota,” but it is 
not a qiiestion of the Muslim community or the Hindu community 
or the Christian community desiring to protect the interests of the 
Muslim workers or the Christian workers or the Hindu workers. It 
is the worlcers as a whole who demand that their interests shall 
receive proper consideration and proper protection. 

We therefore do not agree vrith the proposals made in this‘docu- 
ment, because we feel that even if the communities agree to give 
representation to the workers on a religious or racial basis, that will 
necessitate the division of our organisations on the basis of religion 
■or on the basis of race. We are not prepared to have our organisa- 
tions broken up on the basis of religion or on the basis of race. We 
would desire. Mr. Prime SEinister, that the representation to be 
n.T.c. — D 
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given to Labour sbonld be given to Labour as a •whole, so as to- 
enable us to maintain our organisations in a position of strength 
and solidarity, based on economic interests alone. 

We will gladly forego, if it becomes necessary, our special 
claims, if people force us to divide our ranks on the basis of religion 
or race. We will keep up our organisations and forego the special 
representation which may be given to us on the basis of religion or 
race. If Labour is strong, Laboui' will get its due by the strength 
of its organisations, even without special representation in tlie 
Legislatures. I therefore wish to make it. quite clear on behalf cf 
the workers that we are not willing to have our ranks divided in 
order to get special representation in the Legislatures. 

Dr. Datta : I very greatly regret to have to inflict myself on- 
this Committee. I hope the proceedings will be short this morn- 
ing, but unfortunately I find myself in a very difficult position. 
There has appeared in the Press .this morning a notice regarding 
this agreement which has been reached between certain minorities, 
and the post this morning brought to me the record of the text of 
this agreement. I have not yet had time, however, to study it, 

I myself am supposed to be one of the representatives of the- 
Indian Christian community and I should like to say that I find' 
myself in disagreement with this method of approach to the problem. 

I am a newcomer to this Committee, having been appointed only 
last September, and, being a member of this Committee, I have had 
only two occasions when I might have had an opportunity of stating 
my views. 

In the first place, I believe that a religious community can ask 
for only two things in the matter of protection. It can say that 
it wants freedom for worship, and the other thing it can saj- is, 

“ We desire that we should not be discriminated against because- 
of our religion.” Those, and those alone, are the demands we can 
make in the name of a religious community — nofliing more. In 
the second place, I feel that this fragmentation of India into 
religious communities is going to have the most disastrous results 
on our future. I have seen it growing. I have seen the demand 
growing, and it has been growing ever since 190G, as far as I know, 
and every time the constitution has been changed this principle has- 
been widened; more and more people have come into it, I c.'une. 
during 1918, into friendly touch ivith Lord Southborough, -who -sva? 
going out to India as head of the Pranchise Committee, and I hap- 
pened to travel part of the way with him. I rememher on tha| 
occasion making the plea that this principle should not he exteiTded 
to the Christian community in India. I had liopecl that lie woiua 
have resisted it. It was- actually accepted for the jradras Pro-'t- 
dcncv, a certain number of seats being reseivcd for the ChTistiaa 
community, but in no other part of India. On this oecasioii 
demand comes that that .should he applied to other parts oi u( • 
also, and I find myself, unfortunately, in disagi-eement with my 
league, who, I may say, has treated me extremely geiierou-.n. 
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'•liii'er fuiulamL'iitally on (ho innitov of principle. There is notliing 
personal between ns in lhi.s matter at all. 

J>ir, 1 womlor whether we can ever get agreement, ns far as wo 
.are concerned on these claims, such as communal representation 
and the figures of weightage. .1 do not think we can possibly get 
it. The demands (hat have been made to my mind in many parts 
of India have been preposleruns. and I feel that J m\is( dissociate 
myself from them. 

'I’hcn, Sir, there is another matter to which I would bring your 
attention specially. There arc some of us in India who have been 
brought up with a fierce belief in voluntaryism in religion, and you 
will sympathise with me, Sir. in (hat. I. believe that there is an 
infringement ol my righi>; when the State says to me. “ Yo\i shall 
vote in a particular constituency.’* AA’hat if I say I have got no 
religion? Does not mean I am going to be disenfranchised? I 
shall have no vote. It is perfc<‘(ly open to me in India to return 
my.self in the census as having no religion. 1 lose my vote. I 
cannot be elected to the Legislature. Supposing a Christian 
memher of the Legislalnro. for private and personal reasons, did 
heeome a Jtnhammadan, would he then vacate his scat? lie prob- 
ably would, (>von ns an undischarged hankrnjd or a person who had 
committed a felony would ho compelled to vacate his seat, on th.e 
same grounds and for the same reasons; and I want to protest 
against (hat. 

There is one other matter which makes it even more serious. I 
say that tne Itluhammadans are entitled to respect in their demands. 
In eertiiin parts of India they are (ho majority, and we do not want 
them to he turned into a minority, 1 t|ui(c agree. I feel that there 
is substance in that demand. Xow, wliat have we done? We have 
gone to this large community — which sometimes, I feel, though a 
quantitative minority, often acts as a qualitative majority — and we 
haA'e said to them, “ Hero, will you j)rotcct us in our interests? ” 
The situation is quite different in the Madras Presidency. Let those 
communities which have fears — the 3[\ihammadans, the Christians, 
all the small minorities in the ^Madras Presidency — come togetlier, 
and let them tr;* the idea of a common electorate among themselves 
to protect their interests. 

In Nortli India the position is reversed. There you have a 
■Mxislim majority in the Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab— the 
t;wo Provinces which I know best. If I may say so, we have dis- 
covered that it is not possible foi' the Muslim community to protect 
-onr interests. Shall we then he compelled to throw ourselves hack 
on the Hindus? Ought not negotiations in those Provinces to be 
■talcing place between the Hindus and ourselves, and in other Pro- 
vinces (between the Muhammadans and ourselves? It seems to me 
Hiat the whole relationship is very artificial. 

Therefore, Sir, in conclusion I wish to say that I disapprove. 
I mean to say I am afraid I cannot accept this particular arrange- 
ment. I am sorry to find myself in that position. I might have 

s 2 
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been willing to negotiate — ^sball I say— purely on the question of 
some sort of method by which the smaller communities could have 
been distributed according to their economic interests. Therefore I 
support Mr. Joshi. There is no difference between a Christian 
working-man who drives an engine or puts a rivet into a rail and a 
Muhammadan doing the same work. I believe Mr. Joshi's method 
is far sounder than any other method which has been found to date, 
and I, for one, would be willing to support Mr. Joshi. 

Secondly, I want to make it quite clear that, as far as I am con- 
cerned and the portions of the community Avhom I represent, we 
shall not consider ourselves bound by any agreement that has been 
arrived at. I want to say that emphatically and clearly. But I 
would like to add this personal remark,, that the relations between 
me and my colleague are not in the least degree strained ; we have 
both stood for definite principles and we have agreed to disagree 
on those two things. 

Sir Henry Gidney : Mr. Prime Minister, before I make a few 
remarks on this matter, I should like to tell you that on the 19tli 
January of this year I presented a Declaration of Eights for all 
minorities, as also the Anglo-Indian community, embodying almost 
the entire principles underlying the memorandum we have sub- 
mitted to-day. And, Sir, I would like, with your permission, to 
represent that document so that it may form a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Conference, which it does not at present. 

Sir, it is very unnecessary for me to enter into any details as 
regards that memorandum. We are all in agreement. But I do 
wish to state here and now that we have taken, I think, every 
means of getting the Sikhs and other minorities to join us in this 
memorandum. Indeed, I go so far as to say that I personally hav^e 
had many consultations with the Sikh member, and the Sikh 
member was in possession of our memorandum about three or four 
days ago. I am sorry that our Sikh brother has not been able to 
agree to the memorandum, and that he has taken such serious 
objection to the weightage and the protection for which we, as 
minorities, have thought it fit to ask. 

When we started these proceedings with a view to coming to 
some unanimous agreement, it was Dr. Datta and I who visited His 
Highness The Aga Khan at his residence. This was the result of a 
formal meeting some of us had at Mahatma Gandhi’s office; and I 
do believe, if my memory serves me right, that Dr. Datta was m 
agreement with me that if we could only come to some amicable 
terms of arrangement with the Muhammadans, the minorities would 
feel some sense of protection. 

Dr. Datta : I do not agree with that. 

Sir Henry Gfidney : I am sorry that Dr. Datta should now take 
a different line. Speaking for the small minority I lepresent, I am 
pleased to say we have come to an agreement. I am pleased lor 
two reasons. One is that this memorandum in the main embodies 
the Declaration of Eights that I submitted last year to this Con sr 
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eucc, and secondlj’, becaxise we, the minor niinorilics, have received 
from the Mxisliin comm\mity uiimislakable evidence of a high sense 
of loyalty and attachment to ns in our needs, and I take this op- 
portunity to offer to them on behalf of the other minorities oiir 
grateful thanks for their loyalty and adhesion to us during these 
very difficxilt proceedings. 

Raja Narcndra Nath : They were secret meetings. 

Sir Henry Gidncy : There has been no secrecy about these meet- 
ings. All tile minorities were able to come to the meetings. Many 
of them knew thej’- were being held, and the mere fact of their 
keeping out shows that the problem as far as they were concerned 
was insoluble, while as far as we were concerned, it was soluble. 
"We have made a serious effort to get together, Sir, and we have 
presented you with a document which I believe represents the views 
of a very large section of the Indian population. 

Last year, when this combined action of the minorities was sug- 
gested by me, it was not accepted. This year, we have to thank the 
statements made at this Conference for refusing to recognise the 
minorities in anj' settlement, and that has bound us together, and 
we now feel we have a common tie uniting us. We have presented 
this to you with the earnest desire that you, Mr. Prime Minister, 
and the Cabinet, will give it serious consideration. 

Sir Hvhert Carr : I should like to explain the remark made by 
Sardar ITjjal Singh. I think he has got an entirely wrong view of 
the memorandum w-e handed to you. There was no question, so far 
as I know, from the beginning of the negotiations which led_ to 
this common agreement, of dictating to any community or laying 
down for any community what that community should want. What 
we have done was brought about very largely by the failure of the 
informal Committee which sat under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Gandhi, and really I have to thank Mr. Gandhi for his share in 
bringing the minorities together. It w^as the refusal to allow us to 
send our representatives through separate electorates to the Legis- 
latures of India and the Provinces which made it essential for us 
to get together. 

Ton have yourself said. Sir, that in order to make this consti- 
tution workable and acceptable all parties must have confidence in 
it, and several of the smaller minorities, as well as my own, know 
perfectly well that, unless we have separate electorates, we cannot 
send our chosen representatives to the Parliaments of India, and 
consequently we shall not have that full confidence which we want 
to secure. Nobody sitting at this table can have followed the argu- 
ment regarding separate electorates and joint electorates without 
feeling the force of the statement that in order to get full develop- 
ment of India you will finally come to joint electorates, and I 
would ask members to see that in our memorandum we have not 
attempted to cut India up into water-tight compartments on a 
permanent basis, but we have taken it recognising the realities of 
the position to-day, deplorable as they may be, that there is 
tremendous distrust dividing the different communities small and 
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great. ,We are recognising in tMs memorandum tliose differences. 
We are accepting them temporarily, and we are trying to over- 
come those difficulties bj' getting together and putting forward a 
scheme whereby for 10 years we shall have a chance of sending up 
our chosen representatives. 


Iffiey will get round the table, and I ask those who are the chief 
■critics of this scheme whether they really think that when all of iis 
get round the table, with big national questions before us, in tea 
years those questions will not do much to cut across the communal 
•differences. I claim that, far fi’om making water-tight compart- 
ments in India, we have made a definite constructive suggestion 
for getting awa 3 '- from the present difficulties and moving towards 
the unity of In^a later. 

Now, in doing so there has been no question of loot. I do not 
suppose for one moment that in trying to arrange the percentages 
umongst people who sometimes wanted a 140 per cent, out of 100 we 
have been able to satisfy everybody, but I do claim that the figures 
put forward are reasonable. 

Now, my friend, Sardar TJjjal Singh, accused me and my com- 
munity of taking 9,000 per cent, weightage. I have not worked 
it out, but if his figures are correct he should mention that in the 
past we had 12,500 per cent, weightage, so that we have given up 
3,600. 

On the other hand, so far as the Sikhs in the Punjab are con- 
cerned, we have increased their weightage by 64 per cent, from 
what they enjoy at present, in an effort to try to meet them. I am 
not suggesting they will agree with what we have done. In my 
■discussions with them they have suggested that it is quite impos- 
sible for them to agree on any basis where the Muhammadan is in 
the majority, even though he is in the majorily of the population. 

I do claim, however, that the suggestion we have made is not 
■entirely unreasonable. 

There is only one other point with regard to which I should like 
to give an answer to mj’- friend, Sardar TJjjal Singh. If I heard 
him rightly, he suggested that in Bengal and the Punjab the whole 
eountiy was being put permanently into the hands of the Muslim 
majority. I can only ask whether it is possible that any counts 
is going to be ruled for very long by a majority of one. The 
Muhammadans get only 51 per cent, under our suggestions in each 
Province. 


I do not think I have anything else to add. The memorandum, 
as I see it, is not entirely exhaustive; for instance, we have not 
touched on the question of Second Chambers, which, many have 
suggested, may form a suitable arrangement in various Provinces; 
hut these Second Chambers would be in conformity with the lines 
which we have suggested as a fair distribution of representation 
among the various communities. 

I ask this Committee to accept it that I am not speaking on y 
for myself here; I know I may speak for the other minoritie , 
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witli whom I have had the pleasure of working, when I say this is 
considered to he, and meant to he hy ns, a constructive suggestion 
for overcoming the present dcplorahle deadlock which, when we last 
met, was considered so insuperahle that it was suggested the Com- 
mittee should he adjourned sine Sic. 

Dr. Mooujc : Sir, the document that was presented hy His 
Highness The Aga Khan to this Committee this morning reached 
my hands only a minute or two before I was due to leave for the 
]u*ecting of this Committee. I am not, therefore, at present in a 
position to make any kind of statement or any kind of comment on 
the details of the scheme, hut. from the remarks that I have heard 
here, it seems the chief characteristic of that document appears to 
he separate electorates and weightage, to which what qualification 
I could apply at this time I am at a loss to know, because it has 
been calculated that a weightage of 3,000 times has been given in 
some cases and 9,000 times in others. I am not in a position, 
therefore, to say what the percentage weightage is, hut I can quite 
understand that the two points on which that document is based are 
separate electorates and an excessive amount of -weightage. I 
think it maj’ he well to make the position of the Hindu Mahasahha 
quite clear. The Hindu Mahasahha will never agree to_ separate 
electorates and they will never agree to any weightage being given 
from the Hindu community. 

The third noint that has been made clear from the remarks is 
that the document says a communal government hy a communal 
majority hy law shoiild he established in two Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal. To that the Hindu Mahasahha will not agree. TJn- 
fortunately it seems that it has entirely passed out of their minds 
that the Hindus in Bengal and the Punjab also form a minority 
community, and therefore deserve some kind of protection. These 
are matters of detail which I have not been able to study from the 
document, and therefore I cannot say more at this stage. 

A statement of the position of the Hindu Mahasahha was pre- 
sented last time in this Conference. Unfortunately it was not 
published in the reports, probably through an oversight, but a 
promise has been given to me that it will be published in whatever 
reports may be issued later. I therefore represent the same state- 
ment of the Hindu Mahasahha for publication in the Report, and 
I take advantage of the opportunity you have given us of handing 
in a supplementary statement to this statement. 

To these few words I have nothing more to add. 

Mrs. Naidu : Mr. Prime Minister, I do not wish to detain this 
Committee very long, but only to say one or two words. You are 
aware that^ among other things I am the official representative of 
the women’s organisations in this assembly, and I wish to strike 
a pleasant note in the midst of many discordant ones. Where so 
many communities representing minorities have asked for special 
or separate protection, I have a proud mandate from a large section 
V., the women of India, who not only disclaim any special protection,. 
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■concession or favour, but have ordered me to resist any demand for 
any concession, have ordered me in their name to refuse to accept 
•any indirect or direct means of preferential treatment, no matter 
how influential or illustrious the support it mi^t receive from tlie 
mere men in this Committee. It is alleged — 5 .do not know how 
accurately — ^that my great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is among those 
mistaken people who are willing to give a chivalrous assurance to 
the weali-kneed women of India that the}’’ will give support to them 
in any claim they may make for indirect concessions. I have great 
pleasure in resisting his claim to represent the women of India in 
any way. In this matter he must take my guidance and not I his. 
I therefore wish it to be noted, on behalf of the three great 
organisations which I represent, and which make claim to represent 
the collective view of the women of India who are engaged in 
public work of any kind, that they will not accept any concession 
in the way of co-option, nomination or reservation of seats. 

My colleague Mrs. Subbarayan, has, I know, issued a very able 
minority memorandum which I am sure you will duly consider. 
We have already circulated the memorandum on behalf of the 
organised public opinion of the women of India, which I am sure 
■the Government will also consider. And, without taking up your 
•time any further, may I ask that you will record my claim on behalf 
of the women of India, that they do not wish to complicate the 
issues in any fashion, but to set an example by disclaiming any 
effort to give them preferential treatment because of their sex? 
We do not wish for sex discrimination either against or on behalf 
of the women of India. 

The Nawdb of Chhitari: Sir, a confession of failure is humi- 
liating indeed, and it is. true, as you mentioned. Sir, that we have 
not been able to come to a complete solution of the communal 
problem. Standing here to-day, I do not wish to say anything on 
behalf of the Muhammadans. My respected leader. His Highness 
The Aga Khan, has put forward the agreement arrived at between 
Muhammadans and some other communities. Having made that 
quite clear, I want to submit that the communal differences, when 
one looks at them carefully, are not quite so formidable in reality 
as they appear to be outwardly. His Highness The Aga Khan in 
presenting this Conference with an agreement has shown that it 
is backed up by 45 per cent, of the community. If we read the 
resolution of the Working Committee of Congress on the communal 
question together with the resolution of the All Parties Muslim 
Conference — ^I do not wish to refer to any private negotiations — ^we 
find that a careful scrutiny will show that in fact me differences 
are not quite so wide as would at fii’st sight appear. The points of 
difference have been narrowed down very much. 

My special purpose in speaking to-day is to put forward the 
case of another small class, if not a community. I mean the land- 
lords. I wish to submit that during the last year conditions have 
arisen in India which have caused the owners of the land a good 
deal of alarm. There was agitation which was of course due to 
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economic troubles ; but at the same time certain 2 )hases o£ the unrest 
were such that they caused them a lot of anxiety, and the British 
Indian Association has passed a resolution^ asking landlords at the 
Hound Table Conference to beg the Minorities Committee to insist 
that in the Fundamenlal Bights a guarantee for the right of private 
prupti’iy should also be included. In the Nehru Report this 
guarantee was given and I see nothing against it. I do not demand 
it only for the landlords. In fact, it is essential for eveiybody 
who possesses anything in the country that his position as to his 
property should bo guaranteed. That is the only point that I 
wanted to make on behalf of the landlords here. I may put their 
case about other safeguards on some other occasion, as I do not 
think the Minorities Committee has anything to do with the consti- 
tution of the future Government, as to whether it should be bica- 
meral or unicameral. 

Begum Shall Nawaz : Prime Minister, last year in your conclud- 
ing speech you said that we had spoken here subject to reconsidera- 
tion and subject to the reaction our public opinion would show to 
our work, ■^^^len I went back to my country I was surprised to 
find that the proposals that Mrs. Sub’barayan and I had put before 
you on behalf of our countiy- women were not acceptable to them. 
Women belonging to almost all castes, creeds and sections said that 
they were not prepared to accept any special qualification or alloca- 
tion of seats. Wherever I went, in Bombay, in Delhi, in Lahore, 
in Simla, in Mussoorie, Aligarh and Ambala, almost all the women 
— at least 90 per cent, of the educated classes — said to me that in 
asking for these special qualifications in our proposals we had not 
asked for what they wanted us to secure for them. As you are 
aware, last year we did not come with any mandates, and in consul- 
tation with some of our sisters here we put forward those proposals. 
But representative meetings have now been held almost all over 
the country, and especially in Bombay and Lahore, and we have 
been asked to place before you this memorandum which has been 
circulated to the members of this Committee on behalf of the women 
in India. I have to submit for your consideration. Sir, that most 
of the women of my country belonging to all classes will not accept 
any special treatment or qualification which means a position of 
sex inferiority. This is the mandate we have brought and this is 
what I place before you. I am an original member of the All-India 
Women’s Conference; I have also been serving on our Provincial 
Organising Committee for the last five or six years, and I was 
presiding at the Western Punjab Conference only last April. 
Therefore, it is my duty, rather my pleasant duty, to say to you 
that we, the women of India, ask that there shall be no disqualifi- 
cation of sex with regard to our civic rights. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: I beg leave to occupy a few moments 
of the Committee’s time on behalf of those who sit with me at this 
corner of the table. We are not in any sense communal. We do 
not belong to any communal organisation. We belong to a politi- 
cal group which is more interested in the political advance of the 
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Coiuiliy, and being; sucli a group, wc venture to submit that the 
course you have indicated for the future sittings of the Plenary 
Session is not calculated to serve the end for which we have all 
assembled here. It involves this, that, the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee will practically come tc an end. We shall not fiu-ther pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the vital questions of Finance, Defence, 
and other constitutional matters. The Plenary Session will be held, 
•and after a general tall; wo shall disperse. It is much to be regret- 
ted that this is going to ])e the end of this Conference, which has 
been looked to in the whole of India with very anxious eyes. All 
•the expenditure involved in all the Delegates coming overseas last 
year and this j'ear will practically end in nothing. We venture 
to submit, therefore, that instead of taking the course you are 
indicating, namelj’’, to report to the Plenary Session a failure, to 
stop the furtlier work of the Federal Structure Cominittee, to 
stop in fact all discussions with regard to Financial Safeguards, 
Defence, the Arm}’-, and other vital constitutional questions — 
instead of this, that you. Sir, the Prime Minister, should decide 
the difficulties of the communal question and report 'your decision 
to the Plenary Sessiorr, which need rrot be called as early as you 
have indicated, brrt a little later, so as to allow the Federal Structure 
Committee to deal further with the essential and vital questions 
with regard to which the whole of India is concerned. 

Hor should you, Mr. Prime Minister, feel any hesitation in 
taking on yourself the burden and the responsibility of deciding the 
communal problem, because when we began last j’-ear, as you are 
all aware, failure in this direction was not unanticipated. We 
put forward ortr best efforts, both last year and this year; and, 
when you come to the merits of the difficulties that have arisen 
from the communal question, I think there is considerable mis- 
apprehension existing in the minds of many people. It is made to 
appear as if all these communities are disagreed on almost eveiy 
point, that they are hopelessly at logger-heads. That is, I submit, 
far from the truth. If we properly analyse the situation, I venture 
to say that we shall find; that the points of disagreement are much 
fewer than the points of agreement. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Prime Minister, the real and vital pro- 
tection that the minorities require — ^protection for their religion, 
protection for their culture, a-proper place for their members in the 
Services, and so on. With regard to these matters, various 
formulas were thrashed out last year and practically agreed to, and 
I "find in the statement which His Highness The Aga Klian has 
submitted some of those formulas have been adopted- verbatim. 

If, therefore, we have regard to the essential and vital protec- 
tion that the different communities need, we shall find that there is 
considerable agreement amongst the members of the Conference. 
The difference, as I have ventured to point out in the note which 
I have circulated to the members of this Conference, can really be 
narrowed down to the difficulty which exists and which has to be 
.faced with regard to the Punjab and- with regard to Bengal. 
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ll sl»oul<I lu't ]irov<* iin]U)ssil*k' to finil a ‘■olution for that difli- 
roHy. It shoald not la* dillii'iilt. to luy tiiind, for you, ^Ir. Priiuc 
Miu'isti'r, with all llio ('xjtprli'iu'o and knowlrdjjo of political allairs 
that you have }»aiucd iu your varied life, aud kiifoviuo iutiiuiitel\ , 
a< you «lo now, the iiiiuds of (he people asseiuhled here, to couie to 
a deci>iou which may he fair atid impartial to all coiicerned ou the 
question of the Vuiijah, aud cm the iniestion of llenpal ; aud, if you 
sohv (hat, everythiup "‘ill pjactieally he solv«‘d. 

I do. theiefore. ajipeal to you. Mr. Prime Minister, and T ho])e 
and helieve that all the parties c<meerned will a<(iuiesce in the idea 
that whatever points I'f diriereiu'e are h*ft or .still exist hetween the 
various communities may he left to your judf:ment and decision. 
1 do not think that any party should have atiy liesitati»>n in entrust- 
ing that decision to you, havinjr confidence in your jjolitical 
sapac'ity and imjuutiality. 

A« 1 say. in view of <*v«'nt‘i .since last year, atid of all (he .study 
of the details ami intricacies of tlii-^ prohlem. it should not take 
very Ion” for yo\i. Sir. to come to a rou”h and ready decision. I 
im]dt)re you. (lierefore. to adopt that cotir.se if my hrother l)elej;.ato.s 
here will supjtoii my sufr'ic-tion. that insteml of ihrowin” away al? 
the work that htis hcen done all this time, and hrinfriii” the Federal 
Struettire (.’ommittee's work to an ahriipt endinjr, as will ho the 
case, and leaviit” tmsidved and tuiconsitlered the vital jtrohlems of 
constitutional advance in the country, the I'ommunal ditlicnlty may 
ho solved in (he manner T have suirfrested, Mr. Prime ^^inis(or, hy 
yonrself takiii” np<m you the hurden and the resjtonsihility of frivinjr 
ii decision whidi everyone must a«’eept. linvinjr done that, jtrocceil 
with the work ot tlie I'edetal Stre.c-ture t'ommittee as oriirinally 
intended, ”o ()iroii*rh all the vital eonstitutional qiiestions tliat are 
awaitiu” solution, and then call the Plenary Session In ap^trove 
of that lleport of the Federal Structure roimnittec. 

M’hat I mean. Sir. is that (his session of the Ponferenco should 
not end without achieviu}; what you starteil last year to achieve. 
Let us, hefore wt? di.sporse, have the main features of the con.stitu- 
tion hammered out. let us have (he framework of (he conslitutiju 
Bottled in a manner satisfactorv both to India and to Enjrland. 

As I have said, si.s regards eominunnl diffieultios, if we really 
and projterly analyse them, they can he reduced to a very narrow 
com]>a.ss indeed, and iu a .spirit of "cncrotts ”ive and take it shonld 
not 1)0 impossihle to arrive at a solntion even now. We have tried, 
and we have failed, in a manner which nohody can help regretting, 
bnt, as I say, al tliis stage, in order to save the work of the Con- 
ference, in order to secure to India at an early stage the constitniion 
that evep’hody wants and ho])GS for, the only course which is 
feasible is that this question of the minorities and the couininnal 
question shotild now he decided anthorita lively hy yon. Sir, the 
Prime ifinister, and that, then the work of the Federal Structure 
Coniniittec shonld proceed. 

Mrs. Sithhnrai/nn : llr. Prime ^linister, I do not want to 
take up mucli of the time of the Committee. Acting on the- 
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suggestion that you made at our last meeting, I circulated a 
memorandum to this Committee on the subject of women’s repre- 
sentation in the Legislatures. Briefly, it states the proposals that 
the women’s delegation put foirward last year; only I have made 
slight modifications to meet the divergencies of view among the 
women in India. 

I regret ve^ much that there is a difference of view among the 
women of India, and even among the women’s delegation, but I 
think^ it is not strange to meet with differences of view among 
thinking women, just as there is difference of opinion among 
thinking inen. 

Mrs. Naidu and the Begum Shah Nawaz have explained to the 
Committee the claims, or rather the denial of any claims, put 
forward by the three important women’s organisations in India, 
but I cannot admit the claim that their memorandum is supported 
by the whole womanhood of India, by women of all classes and 
communities. I know that there is a large body of educated women, 
women who have had practical experience of social, educational 
and political work in India, who do not support the memorandum 
issued in the name of these three women’s organisations in India, 
but who feel that it is necessary to have some method to ensure tho 
presence of women in our first few Legislatures under the new 
constitution, and these women have asked me to press this claim at 
this Conference just as I did last year. 

Besides, it has been pointed out to me that this memorandum 
has not been fully considered by all the branches of these organisa- 
tions. One of the organisations expressed a view different from tlie 
view expressed in this memorandum about two months before the 
memorandum was issued. And my friends who think like me feel 
that if the different aspects of the question are presented to these 
organisations they might modify their views. 

Prime Minister, those who feel like me and have urged me to 
press this claim, agree with the women’s organisations and my two 
colleagues here as regards principles. We do want equality hut 
at the same time we fear that the equality which may be given 
to us in the constitution may be, for some time at least, equality 
only on paper and not equality in actual practice. We feel that 
there is some confusion as to equality of opportunity and equality 
of rights. Equal political rights will not necessarily give women 
equal chances in open elections. We therefore feel that it is 
absolutely necessary that some method should be devised to en.sure 
the representation of women on the Legislatures. 

My friends, like me, Prime Minister, are realists; when we 
think' of an ideal and are very anxious to achieve that ideal, wc 
also think of practical steps to achieve that ideal, and do not alloy 
ourselves to he swayed by mere sentiment and theories. LasHv, 
in putting forward this claim on behalf of those women and mysoif, 
we think not only of the interests of women but also of naftom'* 
intei’ests in general, as we firmly believe that it is essential for onr 
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LfpislniurcP to linvc tlio i’o-npor«tion of wonuMi in the interests of 
iiationnl progress. 

"With those few wonls. rriinc Minist(;r. I would forninlly request 
you to nocopt the luoiuoranduin that 1 had the privilege of circulat- 
ing to the ronnniltoe and the Conference as an oflicial docuinonl 
for the favourahle ecuisideration of the Coinniittee and the Con- 
Xerenep. 

Mr. Gtvulhi : rriine Minister, and fellow Delegates, it is not 
■without very eonsiderahle hesitation and shaino that I take part in 
the discussion on the minorities question. I have .not been aide 
to read with the eare and attention that it deserves the ineiuorandum 
sent to the Delegates on behalf of rertain minorities and received 
this morning. 

Defore 1 offer a few remarks on that memorandum, with your 
■permission and with all the deference and re.spcct that are your 
•<lue, T would express my dis-ent from the view that you ])ut before 
this Committee, that the inability to solve the communal question 
was hampering the progress of constitution-building, and that it 
was an indispensable rondition prior to the building of any such 
■constitution. I expre.-sed at an early stage of the sittings of this 
•Committee that 1 «lid not share that view. The experience that I 
.have since gained has confirmed me in that view; and, if you will 
jpardon me ^r saying so, it was because of the emphasis that was 
laid last year and repeated this year upojj this difliculty, that the 
■different communities were encouraged to press Avith all the vehe- 
•mcnee at their command their own respective views. 

It would have been against human nature if they had done 
■otherwise. All of them tlmught that this was the time to press 
forward their claims for all they were worth, and I venture to 
suggest again that this very emphasis has defeated the purpose 
which I have no doubt it had in view. Having received that 
•encouragement, wo have failed to arrive at an agreement. I 
therefore associate myself entirely u'ith the view expressed by Sir 
Chimanlal Setalvad, that it is not this q\iestion which is the 
Jfulcrum, it is not thi.s question which is the central fact, Init the 
eentr.al fact is the constitution-building. 

I am quite certain that you did not convene this Bound Table 
‘Conference and bring us all six thousand miles awn}* from our 
iliomes and occupations to settle the communal question, but you 
convened us, you made deliberate declarations that we -were invited 
to come here, to share the process of constitution-building, and that 
before we went away from your hospital shores ■u'e should have the 
•certain conviction that we had built up an honourable and a res- 
pectable framework for the freedom of India, and that it awaited 
only the imprimatur of the approval of the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. 

How, at the present moment, Ave are face to face with a wholly ' 
■different situation, namely, that because there is no communal 
■^settlement agreed to by us there is to be no building of the constitu- 
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iMoniliit ion of Iinlin. UuV -Hi m'lif. i.*' >onn'\vInit rcihn'Ofl. l)nt not 
tmlv tliut; tho ronjiro!-? nmy ho a vciy in.'iioilifionni orfranisnlion, 
Inn' I liavi' noi to I’nnko llif c-(:itin. and .1 nin not aslniim'd 

to voi<('at tin* olaiin. that tin* fonirtc*-' t’l!iiin« to l•(■])r('^<•nt 80 
^M'r oi'in. OV M.'> pov ront. ol th.> ]u»]ntla(io!j not inoroly of liri(i.-h 
India Init of tin* wlndt* ot India. 

S;tl)ii*<t to all tin* nUf"stions tliat may In* lai'-cd. I lopoal the 
olaim xvitl'. all tin- omphasi? at my l•on1nlanll tliai tin* Con^ri'O'S. liy 
vitrlit of ;-cfviot'. oiainn to r{]*rf‘.«‘nt that po])nlation \vhi<*h is (‘ailed 
tin* atri icultuval population of India, and I would acft’^it the 
chalh'niTf*. if tin* ( iovi'i nnn*nt wm* to is-ui* th(' I’hallcniri'. that wc 
-hould have a vetei einlutn in India, atnl ymi would- iniinodiat(?ly 
find whether the t'on!:ie» vepre-ents them <u- wheth(*V it ihtes not 
lepipsent tlnun. Hut T po a Mop further. At the prc*.-i(*nt moment 
if vou were to e.vainine the register of fonirre-t":. if you wen.* to 
examine tin* reeord*; of the pri‘-<ins of India, you would find that 
the ('on«»i'ess iepres(*nted and n-picM'iit*- on it^ lei^ister a very lar^c 
nuuther of ^luhamlnadan^. Several thnu-and Muhttminadans went 
to onal last year tinder the hanner of f’on'rre'^e. Tltc (.'onjrr(*s.s 
In-day has <(*'veral tlnm-«:ind Muhammadan*, on its reoisler. The 
f'onirros? has thotjiands cd X*ntouehahle< on its rpjiist(?r. 'J he 
Conjrres*- has Indian ('hristisui- aHo on it.s rejrister. 1 do not 
know that there is a single eomnnmity which is not n'presented on 
the ('onjriV'S veoister. With all def(*renee to the Xawah Sahih of 
C'hliitari, even landlord-^ and even mill-owners tmd millionaires arc 
repre>;eitted th(*ie. 1 admit that tltey an* eominjr to the Congress 
>lowly. cautiously, hut the Conprc'-s is trying to serve them al.^o. 
The Congress undouhledly rej»re'ent> laihour. Therefore this 
claim that the ]»ropo>alv set forth in this m(>niornndum are 
aeeeplahle to well over one hundred and fifteen millions of people 
needs to he tahen with a very groat deal of re'servation and caution. 

One word more and T shall have done. You have had presented 
to yoti and cireulated to the memhers. T hope, the C'ongro.ss proposal 
in eonnection with the eommxinnl ])rol)lem. T venture to .submit 
that of all the seh(*mcs that I have >(*en it is the most Avorlcahle 
scheme, hut I may he in error there. I admit tliat it has not com- 
mended its(!lf to the representatives of the communities at this 
table, hut it has (*onimonded itself to the repre-scutatives of these 
veiy classes in Tndia. It is not the creation of one brain, bnt it is 
tlie creation of a Committee on which various important parties 
were represented. 

Therefore yon have got on behalf of tlie Congress that scheme ; 
hut the Congress has also suggested that there should be an impar- 
tial arbitration. Tliroiigh arbitration all over the world i^Pople 
have adjusted their diftercnces, and the Congress is always open to 
accept any decision of an arbitration court. I liave myself ventured 
to suggest that there might be appointed by the Government a 
judicial tribunal which would examine this case and give its deci- 
sion. But if none of these things are acceptable to any of us, and 
-if this is tlie siiie qua non of any constitntion-hnildingj then I say 
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it will be mucb better for ns that nre sbonld remain -witbout so- 
called responsible Government than tbat n'e should accept tiis^ 
claim. 

I vronld like to repeat wbat I have said before, tbat, n-bile the 
Congress will always accept any solution tbat may be acceptable to- 
tbe Hindus, tbe Mubammadans and tbe Sikbs, Congress will be no 
party to special reservation or special electorates for any other 
minorities. Tbe Congress will always endorse clauses or reserva- 
tions as to fundamental rights and civil liberty. It will be open 
to everybody to be placed on tbe voters’ roll and to appeal to tbe 
common body of tbe electorates. 

In my bumble opinion tbe proposition enunciated by Sir Hubert 
Carr is tbe "fre^ negation of responsible Government, tbe very 
negation of nationalism. If be says tbat if you want a live Euro- 
pean on tbe Legislature then be must be elected by tbe Europeans 
themselves, well, Heaven help India if India has to have represen- 
tatives elected by these several, special, cut-up groups. Tbat 
European will serve India as a whole, and that European only, wbo« 
commands tbe approval of tbe common electorate and not tbe mere 
Europeans. This very idea suggests that tbe responsible Govern- 
ment will always have to contend against these interests which wiU 
always be in conflict against the national spirit — ^against this body 
of 85 per cent, of tbe agricultural population. To me it is an 
unthinkable thing. If we are going to bring info being responsible 
Government and if we are going to get real freedom, then I venture 
to suggest tbat it should be the proud privilege and tbe duty of 
every one of these so-called special classes to seek entry info the- 
Legislatures through this open door, through tbe election and*" 
approval of the common body of electorates. Ton know that 
Congress is wedded to adult suffrage, and under adult suffrage it 
will be open to all to be placed on tbe voters’ list. More than tbat 
nobody can ask. 

One word more as to tbe so-called Untouchables. 

I can understand tbe claims advanced by other minorities, but 
tbe claims advanced on behalf of tbe Untouchables, that to me is- 
tbe “ unkindest cut of all.” It means tbe perpetual bar-sinister. 

I would not sell tbe vital interests of tbe Untouchables even for 
tbe sake of winning tbe freedom of India. I claim myself in my 
own person to represent tbe vast mass of tbe Untouchables. Here- 
I speak not mermy on behalf of tbe Congress, but I speak on my 
own behalf, and I claim tbat I would get, if there was a referendum- 
of tbe Untouchables, their vote, and that I would fop the poll. 
And I would work from one end of India to the other to teU the- 
Untouchables tbat separate electorates and separate reservation is 
not tbe way to remove this bar-sinister, which is tbe shame, not of 
them, but of orthodox Hinduism. 

Let this Committee and let tbe whole world know that to-day 
there is a body of Hindu reformers who are pledged to remove this 
blot of untouebability. TVe do not want on our register and on our 
census Untouchables classifled as a separate class. Sikbs may 
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rnnitiiii ns stu'Ii in ])erpottii(y, so iiiuy jruli.'iniiiindniis,^ so jiuiy 
Europeans. Will llnloueliahlcs remain _ Unlonchnblcs in perpe- 
luitv? 1 would far ratlior that Hinduism died than that un- 
touchahility lived. Tliorcforo, with nil my rcgnrd^ for Dr. 
Amhedhar. and for his desire to see the IJnlonclnihlcs uplifted, with 
all mv regard for his ability, 1 must say in all humility that liorc 
the great wrong under whieh he has laboured and perhaps the hitter 
experienecs that he has undergone have for the moment warped 
his Tjudgment. It hurts me to have to say this, hut I would he 
untrue to the cause of the TJniouchahlcs, which is as dear to me as 
life itself, if I did not say it. I will not bargain away their rights 
for the kingdom of the whole world. I am speaking with a due 
sense of responsibility, and I say that it is not a proper claim 
which is registered by Dr. Amhedkar when ho seeks to speak for 
the whole of the Untouchahlos of India. It will create a division 
in ninduism which I cannot possibly look forward to with any 
satisfaction whatsoever. I do not mind Untouchables, if they .so 
desire, being converted to Islam or Christianity. I should tolerate 
that, hut I cannot possibly tolerate what is in store for Hinduism 
if there are two divisions set forth in the villages. Those who. 
speak of the political rights of Untouchables do not know their 
India, do not know how Indian society is to-day constructed, and- 
therefore I want to say with all the emphasis that I can command' 
that if I was the onh- person to resist this thing I would resist it 
with my life. 

Chairman : It is necessary that before we disperse there should' 
be no misunderstandings again. The documents which have been 
put in are not documents that have received the approval of this 
Committee, of the Hound Table Conference, or of His Majesty’s 
Government. The documents placed before us officially represent 
the views of the communities and of those who have definite views 
on the subject of minority representation. To take one illustration 
of what has happened, I do not think it is fair for anyone here to 
say that because I reported to this Conference that I was informed 
last night by a deputation that they presented a document covering 
46 per cent, of the population of India, that therefore I associated' 
mj’^self with that statement or in any way look up any relationship- 
to it except to tell j’^ou that that was said to me last night. 

The document remains an official document, which will be- 
examined in the light of what has been said here now, and it will 
be used, like other documents, for the guidance and enlightenment 
of those who settle down to deal with the details of the problem. 
Please, therefore, do not allow any somewhat slight departure from 
accuracy to prejudice your minds or to be the origin of any political' 
agitation whatever. 

I find myself — and I know my colleagues do too — ^very much in 
agreement with Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, but we have again and' 
again and again pressed that the Pederal Structure Committee- 
should discuss those subjects included in the class of safeguards — 
the Army, Finance and so on. From inside the Federal Structure- 
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•Cominiitec itself, however, from that very Committee itselfj we 
were informed that those subjects could not be dealt with in that 
•Committee, and tlic movement to let it suspend its "work for the 
mioment came not from us but from the Committee itself. 

Pandit M. M. Malaviya: Not from the Committee. 

Several Members: From a section of the Committee. 

Chairvtan : It is ijerfcctlj' true it might be regarded as a section 
>of the Committee, but then the other .section declined to attend 
.and discuss these subjects, according to my report. liJ is no doing, 
of ours and it is no motion of ours that this should be the ease; as 
.a matter of fact, we are so determined to have your views on that 
that other means will have to be taken to get them. We are. not 
going to deal with the subject of safcguai-ds without knowing- your 
views. We wish the whole Committee to express its views, includ- 
ing all the sections represented on the Committee, and we are not 
•going to take an_y action without a A*ery close examination of j'our 
jpoint of view. The trouble has been to get it. 

There is one thing I should like to assure my friend upon, and 
■it is this. The work that has been done here is not to oe wasted. 
The expression of views which has taken place here is not to be put' 
-on one side. The declaration made by the Government at the end • 
(Of the last Session of the Round Table Conference holds good; the 
•work will be proceeded with. I think I had better wait until I am 
•really authorised to make a detailed statement and not anticipate 
it, because on further consideration there might be better sugges- 
.tions made. We have put our hand to this ^ough, and our hand 
;is going to remain on the plough tmtii the end of the furrow. 
iMake no mistake about that. That remains. We wanted the veiy 
■ closest co-operation. We have taken every step we could to' get' it, 
;and we are as much disappointed as anybody else that the Federal 
Structure Committee, in the circumstances, could not, apparently, 
.finish its work. 

■ Now, my friend (Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad), there is your point. 
"We cannot here deal with the Federal Structure Committee. 
;Nothing that is happening now has happened by design, nor is it 
jhappening because we like it; but you see the position yourselves. 

Mr. Gandhi has made a very impressive declaration — a veiy 
-impressive declaration. Other impressive declarations have been 
-made. Will you, each of you, every member of this Committee, 
rsign a request to me to settle the community question and pledge 
-yourselves to accept my decision? That, I think, is a very fair 
, offer. 

Mr. Sastri : We are willing on this side. 

Chairman: But I do not want any section, or any one man. 
'Will the members of this Committee sign a declaration asking zae 
to give a decision, even a temporaiy one, on the community ques- 
tion, and say that you will agree? I do not want it now. ^ I say, 
•will you put your names to it and give that to me, with the 
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ns>iu’i\iu'e that tho dorisioii I’omo to will be suu’.cplod bj' you find- 
will be worked by you lo the lies! <if your abilily in tlic eour.'ic of 
the workiii}: of the new eonstitutionh I have asked f-everal secfions 
— at least, individuals — from iiiiic to time for that, and 1 have 
never jrnt it. Tliat w«mld ecrtainly .straiphtcn out the position, but 
apart, from that. do. please, not forjrct wliat I said in opening (bis 
ineetinir — that the (.Tovernnient will notallow eomniunity dift'ereiices 
to prevent it from rarryinf: out its pledjres and producing a constitu- 
tion. Therefore do not make the eomniunity difference more 
important than it is; but 1 .'•'ay to you now, and you all know, I am 
.sure, in your own hearts that I am right, that the .solution of the 
Indian community ditliculty ought to be reatdicd bv those of you 
who are here, and if you cannot do it I s iy very well, your failurc- 
to do it will not mean that the Hritish riovernment will simply sit 
back and say “ IVe e;in do nothing at all.” That i.s not the case. 

This work is going to go on. Do not make any mistake about 
that. This work is going to go on and it is going to come to a 
successful is'juo too. 

(The Committee atljourned sine (Jie.) 


NOTK ADDKD BY SIB DAB UJIAL SIA'GIJ, 

I wi.>jh to msike a correction in Sir llubert Carr’s statement to 
the effect that the scheme of reprc.senfation in the Punjab contained 
in the agreement had increased the weightage of the* Sikhs in the 
Punjab, In fart the weightage has been reduced by 11 per cent. 
The Sikhs are now enjoying 18 per rent, representation with 11 
]ier cent, of the jnipulation, which means a weightage of Go per cent. 
But in the new census the Sikh jiopulation has gone up to 13 i)er 
cent, and with this pojiulation a representation of 20 per cent., 
as is provided in the agreement, means a weightage of 54 per cent., 
i.c.. 11 per cent, less than they are already enjoying. Even with 
their previous weightage alone the Sikhs are now entitled to 22 
per cent, representation in the Punjab. But the Sikhs Avant a. 
similar weightage to that enjoyed by Muslim minorities. 
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SECOjS'D report of minorities committee. 

llie Report of sub-ComTiiittee No. Ill (Minorities) approved 
by tlic Committee of tbe wbole Conference on 19tb January, 1931, 
recorded that opinion was unanimous “ that in order to secure the 
co-operation of all communities which is essential to the successful 
working of responsible government in India, it was necessary that 
the new constitution should contain provisions designed to assure 
the communities that their interests would not be prejudiced, and 
that it was particularly desirable that some agreement should he 
come to between the major communities in order to facilitate the 
■consideration of the whole question." In these circumstances, it 
recommended that “ the Conference should register an opinion that 
it was desirable that an agreement upon the claims made to it should 
•be reached and that the negotiations should be continued between 
-the representatives concerned, with the request that the result of 
their efforts should be reported to those engaged in the next stage 
•of these negotiations." 

2. The Committee resumed its deliberations on 28th September, 
and met subsequently on 1st October, 8th October and 13th Novem- 
ber. It had the assistance in its discussions of the representative 
of the Congress Party. 

3. At the first meeting of the resumed Committee on 28th Sep- 
tember it was reported that informal negotiations were proceeding 
between certain of the communities concerned, and after discussion 
it was unanimously agreed that, in order to give these negotiations 
•an opportunity to readi a conclusion, the Committee shotild adjourn 
until 1st October, On its meeting on that day a further motion of 
adjournment imtil Thursday, 8th October, to enable the continuance 
-of the negotiations, was moved by Mr. Gandhi and unanimously 
accepted. It was agreed that the problem of the Depressed Classes 
■and other smaUer minorities would form part of the communal 
problem which was to be the subject matter of the conversations, 

4. At the third meeting of the Committee on Thursday, Sth 
■October, Mr, Gandhi reported that the negotiations which had 
taken place had unfortunately proved entirely abortive, despite the 
utmost anxiety on the part of all concerned to reach a satisfactory 
•outcome. After considerable discussion it was agreed that tJie 
■Committee should be adjourned for a further period to enable fresh 
■efforts to be made to reach! agreement between the various interests 
affected. It was decided in this connection that two schemes 
■designed to overcome the commimal difficulties in connection ■with 
the position in the Punjab which had been prepared by Sardar TJjjal 
Singh and Sir Geoffrey Corbett should be circulatea for the con- 
sideration of the Delegates. These schemes are printed as 
Appendices XVII and XVI to our Report. A scheme for the 
solution of the communal problem prepared by the Indian National 
•Congress, to which reference was made by Mr. Gandhi at the meet- 
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ing of tlie Committee on Stli October, and wbicb ■\\’as s\ibseqnently 
circulated at bis request, is printed as Appendix I. 

5. No further meeting took place until 13th November. The 
intervening period was devoted to pi’ivate negotiation. ^ At the 
meeting on 13th November it ajjpeared, however, that despite every 
effort on the part of the negotiators, it liad unfortunately proved 
impossible to devise any scheme of such a character as to satisfy 
all parties. The representatives of the Muslims, Depressed Classes, 
Anglo-Indians, a section of the Indian Christians* and the 
European commercial community intimated that they had reached 
an agreement inter se, which they formally presented for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and which is printed as Appendix III 
to this Eeport. But the course of the discussion on 13th November 
made it clear that the agreement in question was not regarded as 
acceptable by the Hindu or Sikh representatives, and that there 
seemed no prospect of a solution of the communal question as the 
result of negotiation between the parties concerned. 

6. The Committee has, in these circumstances, to record with 
•deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed conclusion 
•on the difdcult and controversial question which has been the 
subject of its deliberations. 

7. It was agreed at the meeting of 13th November that state- 
ments or proposals which had been submitted by the representatives 
of various inteests with the object of finding a satisfactory solution 
■of the problem before the Committee or of inviting attention to 
aspects of that problem of special importance to the community they 
represented, should be appended to the Report of the Committee. 
The documents in question are accordingly printed as Appendices. 

8. During the various discussions suggestions were made that 
the British Government should settle the dispute on its own 
authority. These suggestions, however, were accompanied by such 
important reservations that they afforded little prospect of any such 
■decision securing the necessary harmony in working, but the Prime 
Minister, as Chairman of the Committee, offered to act, and give 
•a decision of temporary validity, if he were requested to do so by 
•every member of the Committee signing an agreement to pledge 
himself to support his decision so as to enable the constitution to 
he pxit into operation, further efforts for an all-Indian settlement 
heing pursued in the meantime. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 

J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

St. James's Palace, London. 

18th November, 1931. 

* Eao Bahadur A. T. Pannir Selvain subscribed to the Agreement, from 
which, however, Dr. S. K. Datta expressed dissent in the Minorities 
■Committee. 
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AVI'KXDIX 1. 


THK CON(rin>S .Sl'in’.Ml'. I'Oll A COMMUNAL SKTTLKM LNT. 


(Cirri/?iif <■*/ Ilf thf nf Mr. M. 7v. O'titiiUii.) 

ITiwvrr nuu'li it «V'y in'Vi' fiiil*‘il in Jin' r.'sili'-nf inn, tlin CnnitrO'S lin*-, 
from iti viTv ini'i'itti'm, m' 1 nji iniii* nniinnii!i>.in n*! iis idnnl. Tt lin,*. imi- 
<1( avmiri'd tn Im-nlc down tMinmnnal ImrriiT;;. Tim fnllcm-int' Lalioro rofoln- 
timi w:i'- llm culminnlinr. j'oiiil in it*- advani'*' towards nntioiiali! in ; — 

“ In vii'w of Uio lajiM' of tl o NiOini llopfr* nmn-ii 'sary to 

di-clan* tin* voliry of lim ('i«nitn‘' mtardinr. rnimminal iimstionP. tim 
C’oimn-'-'. Ii-liovim; that in an indijmndont India (•oniiniinnl (nmstions 
{•an only ho 'nlvod on ••irioily national line'-. Unt as tim SiUlis in 
inirticiilar. and iho Mn'-Iiiif. and ilio oiIht minorities in Kenernl, have 
exiiro-'-od ilissati'-farlinn ov<t ftm solution nf eoinmnnal c)nestions 
]iro|>iisod in till* Nolirn lli-jiort. this Cnniivosi. assured the Sikhs, the 
MnsHms and oth.or minorities that no solution thi'Ti‘of in nny^ fiitiiro 
eonstitntion mil h" in K-j-tahlo to tin* C'onitros-, that does not pive full 
satisfaetinn to th.e Je.iitivs eniir, riw d.” 

Hi'iiei*. the Conpress is jireclnded from s<ttinp forth any rominnnni 
solntion of the eoinmnnal |trolilem. Itnl at this eritic’nl jnnetnre in iho 
history of the Nation, it is felt that the Workinp Committee shotdd Puppest 
for adoption hy the eonntry a solution thonph eoinmnnal in ajiponrnneo, 
yet. as nearly national as jmssihle and peiierally aerejitahle to the coiiiniiinitip.s 
csineerned. The M'nrkinp ('oiiiinittee. tla-refore. aft<>r full and free disriiRsion. 
tinaninunisly jmssed the folloivinp seheine: — 

1. (rtl Tlie artiele in the < onstituiion rehitinp to Fundaniontnl lliphtR 
•shall inehide a piiarantee to the eoinmnnities eoneeriied of tlio protection of 
their enhiires, lanpiiape.s. sfiipis. education, profession and practice of 
relipioii and relipiinis eiidowments. 

(fi) Personal laws shall he proteel«-d hy specific provisions to he embodied 
in the eonstitntion. 

(r) Protection of jiolitii-al and other riphts of minority eomiiiiinities in 
the various Provinces shall he the concern and he within the jurisdiction of 
•the Federal Goveriiiiieiit. 

2. The franchise .shall ho extended to all adult men and women. 

Non; A. — ^Tho Worhiiip Coiiiiiiiltoo is comniitted to adult franchise hy 
■the Karachi resolution of the Conpress and cannot entertain nny altornativo 
franchiso. In view, however, of misapprehonsioiis in .some quarters, the 
•Comniittoe ivishes to make it elear that in any event the franchise .shall bo 
uniform and so oxtensive as to relloct in the electoral roll tho projiortioii in 
■tho ijopulation of every community.) 

3. («) Joint cleclorato.s shall form the basis of ropresontation in tlio futuro 
'Constitution of India. 

(Note B.— MHiorever possible tho electoral circles shall bo so dotenninod 
■as to enable every community, if it so desires, to secure its proportionate share 
in tho Legislature.)* 

(h) That for tho Hindus in Sind, tho Afuslims in As.sam and the Sikhs in 
•tho Punjab and N.AV. F. P. and for Hindus and Muslims in any Province 
where they are loss than 25 per cent, of the population, seats shall he reserved 
ill the Federal and Provincial Lopislatures on tho basis of population with 
tlio right to contest additional scate. 

* Note B is not port of tho scheme but has been added by mo os not boin*’ 
'inconsistent with tho scheme. (Intld.) M.K.G. ° 
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, 1 -^’i slinl bo made by non-party Public Service Commissions 

wjiicJi sJiall prescribe the minimum qualifications, and which shall have 
duo regard to the efficiency of the Public Service as well as to the principle 
Or equal opportunity to all communities for a fair share in the Public 
Services of the country. 

_ 5. In the formation of Federal and Provincial Cabinets interests of 
minority communities should bo recognised by convention. 

6. The N.-W. F. Province and Baluchistan shall have the same form of 
government and administration as other Provinces. 

1 . Sind shall bo constituted into a separate Province, provided that the 
people of Sind are prepared to bear the financial burden of the separate 
Province. 


8. The future constitution of the country shall be federal. The residuary- 
powers shall vest in the federating Units, unless, on further examination, 
it is found to bo against the best interest of India. 

^ The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme as a compro- 
mise between the proposals based on undiluted communalism and undiluted 
nationalism. Whilst on the one hand the Working Committee hopes that 
the whole Nation will endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures those 
who take extreme views and cannot adopt it, that the Committee will 
gladly, as it is bound to by the Lahore resolution, accept -without reserva- 
tion any other scheme, if it commands the acceptance of all the parties 
concerned. 


October 28ih,, 1931. 

0 


APPENDIX II. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CONGRESS FORMULA OF COMMUNAL 

SETTLEMENT. 


Sy Dr. S. S. Moonje. 


On behalf of the Hindu Mohasabha, I, as its working president, hereby 
express my whole-hearted approval to the assurance given by the Congress, 
that “ no solution thereof (i.e., of commnnal question) in any future con- 
stitution will he acceptable to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction 
to the parties concerned.*’ 

As for the details of the scheme, of the communal solution, I have to 
suggest amendments as follows : — 

(1) In clause 1 (o) and (b) regarding the fundamental rights, the following 
should be added as (c): — 

“ None shall be prejudiced by reason of his caste or creed in acquiring 
or enjoying civil and economic rights including the right of owning, 
purchasing or disposing of landed estates in the open market, and_ of 
freedom of choice of any profession or calling, and all la-ws existing 
at present, and acting prejudicially to -the enjoyment of these rights 
should automatically lapse.” 

(2) In danse 2, note (a), the words ” if possible ” he added after the worfe 
“ so extensive as to reflect.” The object is to remove the ambiguity of the 
meaning of the note as it stands. It should dearly mean that in any went- 
the franchise should he uniform, irrespective of the fact whether it reflects 
or does not reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in population of every 
community. 


(3) The danse 3 (b) should be modified as follo-ws; — 

That in any scheme of minority protection hy reservation ot seot^ 
no minority community in any Province should have resar^tion beww 
its population strengto and it must have the nght to contest additional 
seats. 
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<4) Tlif cln««' •! l)P inodifH'il ns followi;; — 

(d^ Tlinl no ponnn shnll JiP undpr »ny di-inliilUy for nilmission to 
nny brnorli of I’liMic P'Tviro inoroly liy ron.'-on of i>i!> rclij^ion or cnslo. 

Tlint in tiny I’rovinco nnti in ronnorlion nitli tlio Conlrtil Govorn- 
tnont. a I’nlilio Si’rvit'o ('oinmit^ion lio ajipointod nncl rocrnifniont to 
Pniilio SiTvii'i'-i 111* inndi' liy Mirlt n rommip’sion on considorntions of 
liiptir*'* olli*'i''ncy anti tjnalilit'alinn availalilo for nny pnrlinnlnr Spr\icO| 
tlu'toliy ;ornrins: tin- Jwof.titl olijorf. of innintaininj: llio Hcrvict's on ti 
liinli It’vfl of oflit-ii’nry. and loavinc. o|M>n n fair fi-dd for roinpolition to 
all cominnnilii’-. to t.’tnio fair ropn-ontation, 

Mininimn fii)nHfi>'atinn will not inako for fnirionry. Pnlilir Pon-icc.t 
cotV'tilnto tin* lonl of Sivnrajya, Wo cannot affortl to put* np nitn loss 
onit'ioin-v in onr Swarajya tlian at Ica't wliat provaiU tit pro'ont. under 
llriti li ‘rt pon-il-ility. ‘lint if v.o n-jiiro. a*: wo r.lioidd, to have onr 
ill rriiipf'titioii wiilt l\iat of Nalioti*! of Kuropo tuul 
Aniorira, wo onpjit not to tliinl: lir.litly of ffilrioncy oven with llio nlijoct 
of plaeatiiip tlii''i or tliat *o.t ailed liacltivaril conininnity* C-oiiMdern* 
1100*5. tln'rrfon*. of nmititainini! ofTirienry in adtiiini'^tralion nt tlio 
liiKlu'*'! ]io'''iililo ftandard taaln’' it ol>li;*,atory to domniid tlio hifjhest 
nfee'.'-ary mi:tlifir:\tii*n from tli.vo who otlor tlifin* '’Ivei ftir recruit men t 
to Pnhlic Sorvirt'-. irre- p* i'tivi* of ron'*id<*rr.f ion*- of ra'.lo or creed. 

(0 Tliat nietnlter-'liip of any f’otmnnnity r.nrto or creed idionid not 
prcjndieo nny per* on for pnrpn’t't of rerrnitnient, or he n p.ronnd for 
promotion or Mipi're'''>ion in nny Pnhlir Fervire. 

(5) The rlnu'O <1 he modified ne followr. ; — ■ 

That ns regards formation of hVder.al and Provincial Cahinols, 
jiolitiral oxiceneie's will inevitnhly lead to proper ronvontinns, miitahlo 
to the conditions th<’n oxi'dinr. in the different lyeftislntnres. Tlieroforo 
without, interferint: with the rom-titnljonnl freedom of party lenders who 
Jinve to form Cahinols, in the rhoiee of their Ministers, repre.^otitativcs 
of minorities of considernhle nnmher.s .should, ns far ns por.sihlo, ho 
included in the formation of Central and Provincial Cahinets. 


(C) The clanse 7 he modified as follows: — 

As is freely and unreservedly admitted hy no le.c.s n person than 
Sir Shah X.awar. llhutto, a most influential rei>rc.''entntivp of the Sind 
Muslims in the Round Tnlile Conference, in his inten’iew published 
in the Times of India, AuRust Ist, IMl, “ question of separation of 
Sind IS not the creation of oul.sido politicians, nor is it a part of com- 
munal politics.” _ niereforc the question should Imvo no hcarinR what- 
Koovor on svhat is known as the problem of communal settlomont. It 
should ho considered purely on merit, and it cannot he so considered 
unless the problem is entrusted for consideration to a Roundnries Com- 
mission of experts. If, however, the Government wore to accept the 
separation of Sind, iRnorinR the oppasition of the Hindus of Sind, who 
have not been given any representation on this Round Table Con- 
ference, and the Hindu Mahnsablm, to placnto the IMuslims it will 
then bo impossible to resist the claim of Silclis for accepting their 
scheme of the partition of the Punjab to satisfy the Sikhs, 

(7) The clause 8 dealing with the question of residuary powers should 
DO modified ns follows: — 


That the question of vcslinR the residuary powers in the fodorntinc 
Units or in the Central Goyommont is in essence a purely oonstitn- 
tioiinl problem, and thus the opinion of the constitutional exports 
should prevail. But broadly speaking, it shall bo in the best interest 
of the country as a whole that they should bo vested in the Central 
Government rather than in the federating Units. A strong Contra 
Government IB the only sure protective agent of the constitutional 
rights and liberties of the federating Units. 
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t the general question of joint versus separate electorates it 

should be noted that the scheme of separate electorates Tras devised for the 
protecti^ of the minority community. A commxinity which is in mnjoritv 
in any Province is not therefore legitimately entitled to demand separate 
electorates. But the Hindu Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to 
the system of separate electorates, and thus we cannot agree to it for reasons 
which have been so eloquently expressed by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the 
League of Nations in the following words: — 

“ It was certainly not the intention of those who have devised tlio 
system of minority protection, to establish in the midst of a Nation a 
community which would remain permanently estranged from national 
life. The object of minorities treaties was to secure that measure of 
protection and justice for the minorities which would gradually prei».".rc 
them to be merged in the national community to which they belong.*' 

It is well worth to quote here also what the Greek representative, 3lr. 
Dendramis, in the Council of the League of Nations said: — " The authors of 
the treaties (Minorities Treaties) had not intended to create a group of citizens 
who would collectively enjoy special rights and privileges; they had intentlod 
to establish equality of treatment between all nationals of a State. If privi- 
leges were granted to the minority in any country, inequality would be 
created between this minority and the majority. The latter would be 
oppressed by the minority, and it would then be tlie majority which would 
have to engage the attention of the League of Nations.” 

It is perliaps not generally known that the total number of the Muslhiis 
(about 20 millions) living in the Provinces with the Hindu majority is very 
much smaller than that of the Hindus (about 30 millions) who live in the 
Provinces with Muslim majority. But the Hindus have always felt the 
confidence of being able to hold their own in competition with their Muslim 
majorities without the adventitious aids of protection such ns separate 
electorates, etc. 

Blit if the Government were still to maintain separate electorates for the 
Majority community in any Province, it should confer on tho minorities of 
that Province the privilege of demanding joint electorates with tho majority. 

If a minority community in any province were thus to elect for joint 
electorates, the constitution should provide for the est.ablishincnt of joint 
olectomtes in that case irrespective of the fact whether the majority 
community docs, or does not, consent. 


APPE^'^DIX III. 

PROVISIONS FOR A SETTLEJIENT OF THE COJIMUNAL PROBLIpL 
PUT FORW^VRD JOINTLY BY MUSLDIS, DEPRESSED CLASSE>, 
TNDLVN CHRISTIANS,' ANGLO-INDIANS AND EUROPEANS, 

Claims of Mixoiutt Co3iMO'rrn;.s. 

1. No person shall by reason of his origin, religion, caste or creed, b" 

prejudiced in anv way in regard to public employment, offiro of power o 
honour, or with regard to enjoyment of his civic rights and tho exerci e o. 
any trade or c.alling. , 

2. Statutory safeguards shall be incorporated in the cf 

a view to protect against enactments of the Legislature of discrimjna.crr 

laws affecting any community- . . , , • , 

3. Full religious liberty, that is, full liberty of Mief, 

pr..p.- 1 -aniln. associations and edue.-ition. riinll h- ‘ ‘‘ 

munities subject to the mainten ance of public order and rno.-aHty. — 

♦ See aim note by Dr. S. K. Datt.a, Appendix XVIII, U-r. 
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No person shall merely by ehaiige of faith lose any civic right or privilege, 
.or be subject to any penalty. 

4. The right to establish, manage and control, at their own .expense^ 
•charitable, religious and social institutions, schools and other educational 
•establishments with the right to exercise their religion therein. 

0 . The constitution shall embody adequate safeguards for the protection 
of religion, culture and personal law, and the promotion of education, langu- 
age, charitable institutions of the minority communities and for their due 
share in grants-in-aid given by the State and by the self-governing bodies. 

6. Enjoyment of civic rights by all citizens shall be guaranteed by making 
any act or omission calculated to prevent full enjoyment an offence punishable 
by law. 

7. In the formation of Cabinets in the Central Government and Provincial 
•Governments, so far as possible, members belonging to the Mussulman com- 
munity and other minorities of considerable number shall be included by 
• convention. 

8. There shall be Statutory Departments under the Central and Provincial 
Crovernments to protect minority communities and to promote their welfare. 

9. All communities at present enjoj'ing representation in any Legislature 
through nomination or election shall have representation in all Legislatures 
•through separate electorates and the minorities shall have not less than the 
proportion set forth in the Annexure but no majority shall be reduced 
to a minority or even an equality. Provided that after a lapse of ten years 
it will be open to Muslims in Punjab and Bengal and any minority 
communities in any other Provinces to accept joint electorates, or joint 
•electorates with reservation of seats, by the consent of the community 
concerned. Similarly after the lapse of ten years it will be open to any 
minority in the Central Legislature to accept joint electorates with or without 
reservation of seats with the consent of the community concerned. 

With regard to the Depressed Classes no change to joint electorates jand 
reserved seats shall be made \intil after 20 years’ experience of separate 
-electorates and until direct adult suffrage for the community has been 
•established. 

10. In every Province and in connection with the Central Government 
a Public Services Commission shall be appointed, and the recruitment to 
"tho Public Services, except the proportion, if any reserved to be filled by 
■nomination by the Governor-General and the Governors, shall bo made 
through siich commission in such a way as to secure a fair representation 
to the various communities consistently with the considerations of efficiency 

possession of the necessary qualifications. Instructions to the 
'Governor-General and the Governors in the Instrument of Instructions with 
■regard to recruitment shall be embodied to give effect 'to this principle, and 
for that purpose — ^to review periodically the composition of the Services. 

11. If a^Bill is passed which, in the opinion of two-thirds of the members 
•of any Legisla-fcure representing a particular community affects their religion 
or social practice based on religion, or in the case of fundamental rights- of 
the subjects if one-third of the members object, it shall be open to such 
®®™^®rs to^ lodge their objection there'to. wi^thin a period of one month of 

®ill being passed by the House, -with the President of the House who 
shall foi-ward the same to the Governor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be, and he shall thereupon suspend the operation of that Bill for one 
year, upon the expiry of which period he shall remit the said Bill for further 
consideration by the Legislature. "When such Bill has been further considered 
by the Legislature and the Legislature concerned has refused to revise or 
modify the Bill so as to meet the objection thereto, the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may he, may give or withhold his assent to it 
m the exercise of his discretion, provided, further, that the validity of such 
Bill may be challenged in the Supreme Court by any two members of the 
denomination affected thereby on the grounds that it contravenes one of their 
iundanientnl rights. 
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SPECIAi CtAXSIS OF MoSStlliMANS. 


A. The North-West Frontier Province shall be constituted a Governor’s 
Irrovince on the same footing as other Provinces irith due regard to the 
necessary requirements for the security of fhe Frontier. 

In the formation of the Provincial Legislature the nominations shall not 
exceed more than 10 per cent, of the irhole. 


B. Sind shall be separated from the Bombay Presidency and made a 
CrO'rernor s Province similar to and on the same footing as other Provinces 
in British India, 


C. Mussulman representation in the Central Legislature ^all be one- 
tliird of the total number of the House, and their representation in the 
Central Legislature shall not be less than the proportion set forth in the 
Annexure. 


Speciai. CiAnrs of the Depbessbd Cuasses. 


A. The constitution shall declare invalid any custom or usage by vhich 
any penalty or disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimina- 
tion is made against any subject of the State in regard to the enjoyment of 
civic rights on account of Untouchability. 

B. Generous treatment in the matter of recruitment to Public Service and 
the opening of enlistment in the Police and Military Service. 

0. The Depressed Classes in the PunjaS shall have the benefit of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act extended to them. 

D. Bight of Appeal shall lie to the Governor or Governor-General for 
redress of prejudicial action or neglect of interest by any Executive Autiiority. 

E. The Depressed Classes shall have representation not less than set 
forth in the Annexure. 


Speciai. CtAurs of the ANono-liiniAH OostMUsrnr. 

A. Generous interpretation of the claims admitted by sub-Committee 
No. VIII (Services) to the effect that in recognition of the peculiar position 
of the community special consideration should be given to the claim for 
public employment, having regard to the maintenance of an adequate 
standard of living. 

B. The right to administer and control its own educational institutions, 
t.c., European education, subject to the control of the Minister. 

Provisions for generous and adequate grants-in-aid and scholarships on 
the basis of present grants. 

C. Jury rights equal to those enjoyed by other communities in India 
unconditionally of proof of legitimacy and descent and^ the right of accused 
persons to claim trial by either a European or an Indian jury. 

Speciai. Cdaims of the Eubopean CtosmuNiTT. 

A. Equal rights and privileges to those enjoyed by Indian-born subjecte 
in all industrial and commercial activities. 

B. The maintenance of existing rights in regard to procedure of criniinal 
trials, and any measure or bill to amend, alter, or modify such a procecinro 
cannot be introduced except with the previous consent of the Governor- 
General. 

Agreed by: — 

HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KHAN (Muslims), 

DK. AMBEDKAB Pepressed Classes), 

BAO BAHADTJB PANNHl SELVAM (Indian Christians), 

Sm HENBY GIDNEY (Anelo-Indians), 

SIB HUBEBT CASE (Europeans). 



BKFBESENTATION in LeGISIiATUBES. 

Figures in brackets = Population basis 1931 figures and depressed percentages as per Simon Report. 
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ExpiiANATOiiY SlKMORAsnvM TO Ari’r.smx in. 

1 The succostecl details for coninumily roprcscnlatioii have not Ijcon- 
agreed bv ihrilindus or the Sikhs, but Iho full vcprcscutation claimed by 
the latter in the Central Legislature is provided for. 

2 The proposed distribution of scats for the different niinorilics con- 
Etitntes a ivhole sclieino and the detailed proposals cannot bo separ.alcd one 
from another. 

3. This distribution of seats follows the principle that in no case is the 
majority community to bo reduced to the position of a minority or oven 
equality. 

4. No representation is provided for Commerce, Landlords, Industry, 
Labour, etc., it being assumed tlmt those scats arc ultimately commnnnl 
and that communities desiring special representation for these interests may 
do so out of the communal quota. 

5. The allowance of 331 per cent, representation to Afiislims in the Central 
Legislature is based on the assumption that 20 per cent, .shall be front llritish 
India and at least 7 per cent, by convention out of the quota assigned’ to 
tho Indian States. 

6. In tho Punjab the suggested common sacrifice by tho jtiu.slims, Cnsto 
Hindus and the Depressed Classes, would permit ol a weightago of ul per 
cent, being given to tho Sikhs, giving them ropresontation of 20 per cent, 
in the Legislature, 

7. The proposals, maj' be taken as being acccptablo to well over 115- 
millions of people, or about 46 per cent, of tho population of India. 


APPENDIX IV.* 


SIKHS AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA. 


Memorandum hy Sardar Ujjal Singh ondt Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

The Sikhs are an important and distinct community, mainly concentrated' 
in the Punjab, of which they were tho rulers until 1849. Sikhism recognises 
no caste and strictly enjoins upon those who profess it to treat all human- 
beings as equal. In religious ideals and social practices they are ns different 
from the Hindus ns the Muslims are. 


The Simon Commission states : “ Sikhism remained a pacific cult until- 
the political tpanny of tho Mussulmans and the social tyranny of tho Hindus 
converted it into a military creed. It is a striking circumstance that this- 
small community contributed no less than eighty thousand men ” (actually 
89,000 combatant recruits, in addition to 30,000 already serving when war 
broke out) “ to serve in the Great War — a larger proportion than any other 
community in India.” 


The Sikhs play a great part in the economic and civic life of the country 
In the Punjab, with three million populatio'n (13 per cent, of -Uie whole) the 
Sikhs pay 25 per cent, of the land revenue and 40 per cent, of the land reve- 
nue and water rates combined, the main source of the Provincial Exchequer 
They maintain at their own expense over 400 schools and 3 colleges open 
to all communities and classes without distinction. They have got a’ large- 
number of holy shrines, which are the centres of Sikh culture and tradition 
The Sikhs claim that their interests should be adequately and effectively 
protected in the future constitution On account of their unrivalled position- 
111 the Piiniab-histormal, political and economic— they claim 30 per cent 
representation in the Provi^ial Legislature. This demand is not unreasonl 
able when it is remembered that the Muslim minority in the United Provinces 
population, are enjoying 81 per cent. At the last' 
Round Table Conference, in a spirit of accommodation, we came down to 24*- 


* See also Appendix SIX. 



J’tttihh, 

I, 'J'hc SiUii’ :»rt* niixtodn to n XntioititI Govc'riimpnt niul nro 

{!ifii-r«t»« ojuto'-i-il to tuiy riiiiiiniiiutl lunjority liy Stntuto or any rcsorvntion 
oi l>y law for a mnjoiity coftiniunity. 

Tlio J'ikhs orcupy an \inrivi«lli'(1 position in tho Punjab ns is reflected 
by their (■aeriru'es in the defi'neo of Jmlin, and in national inoreinenfs and 
th»>ir stalio in tho Proviiu-o, mid therefore detnnnd JIO jior cent, repre.senfalion 
in tho I'nnjnh Lof'ihlatiire and Adininistrntinn, 

A, In the Pnnjith Cnhinot and tlie Pnhlie_Service Coinmi.s.sion tho Sikh 
cmnninnity ‘■lionhl have a one-third .shar^ 
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4. If no agreement is reached on the above basis, the boundaries of the 
Punjab may bo so altered by transferring prcdominently Muhammadan areas 
to the Frontier Province so as to produce a communal balance. In this 
reconstituted Punjab there should bo joint electorates, with no reservation 
of scats. 

5. If neither of the above alternatives is acceptable, the Punjab may be 
administered by the newly constituted responsible Central Government till 
mutual agreement on the communal question is arrived at. 

6. Punjabi should bo the ofllcial language of the Province. It should bo 
optional with the Sikhs and others to use Gurmukhi script if they so desire. 


Ceniral. 

7. The Sikhs should be given 5 per cent, of the total number of seats 
reserved for British India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

S. There should always be at least one Sikh in the Central Cabinet. 

9. In case an Army Council is constituted the Sikhs should be adequately 
represented on it. 

TO. The Sikhs have always had a special connection with the Army and 
therefore the same proportion of Sikhs should bo maintained in the Army 
as before the IVar. 

11. The Sikhs should have cifcctivo representation in the all-India 
Services and should bo represented on Central Public Service Commission. 

12. All residuary powers should vest in the Central Government. 

13. The Central Government should have special specified powers to 
protect minorities. 

Other Provinces. 

14. The Sikhs should have the same weightage in other Provinces as is 
accorded to other minorities. 


General. 

16. The Provincial and Central Government should declare religious 
neutrality and while maintaining existing religious endowments should not 
■create new ones. 

16. The State should provide for teaching of Gurmukhi script where a 
•certain fixed number of scholars is forthcoming. 

17. Any safeguards guaranteed iq the constitution for the Sikhs should 
not bo rescinded or modified without their express consent. 

November 12th, 19S1. 


APPENDIX V. 

CLAIMS OP THE HINDU MINORITY OP THE PUNJAB. 


Memorandum by Baja Narendra Nath. 


I enclose a Memorandum which sets forth the claims of the Hindu minority 
of the Punjab; but I believe that my views are shared by the Hindus of all 
Provinces in which they are in a minority. I may here mention that tJie 
niunber of Hindus in Provinces in which they are in a minority (assuming 
that Sind is separated) comes up to nearly 29 millions, and the number of 
Muslims in which they are in a minority (proceeding on the assumption of 
the separation of Sind) comes to only about 20 millions. In a Federal system 
of government in which the Provinces are autonomous, the question of 
Minorities in Provinces assumes very great importance. The Hindu minority 
point of view deserves as much, if not greater, consideration than the point 
of view of the Muslim minority. A disregard of Hindu interests will create 
resentment and discontent among a larger number of human beings than a 
K.T.C.— III B 
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•durjiiR tlio Inst 'on jvavf- of iionrly rd.OcX' in tho cnso of the Siklis, nntl of 
16S.0W in tlto cn»<' of the Muslims. This oxlraordinary iucroaso in tho caio 
•of both tlic-o conir.innitios has jirosninnhly taken place i)y the absorption of 
Deprosjcil ('la'-'.e'' nitliin their rattk^. i)n the other hnml, a new religions 
connnnnity dr-ipnated “ .\di-niiarniis " is showji in tho eonsiis figtiros for tho 
first tinie in the I’nnjah. Tin's pri’-unmlily represents the ntnnher of De- 
pressed Ch'.stfis or nt least iho'v' who want to ho separated front other 
rolipions eitiniininiti<‘'-. Their nninhcr is .■inp..'107 or T7 per cent, of tho total 
population of the I’rovinoe. The proportions p.iven in the Simon Report, 
therefore, cannot he tahen .ns a pnide .so far as the I’linjab is concerned. 

1 nnder.'tand that a claim nhout the .services has hceti put forward by 
other minorities. Thi'v nant that a minimnm .standard of ednention should 
be fixed with dne rei-e.rd to vnieiency. .‘ind that each coiiiinnnitj* .should have 
a fair ajul aderpiate share. 'J'he Hindu minority think that a vapue provision 
like this will he jivojudii ial to their interests. A minimnm standard of 
odneaiion “ with dne rep.ard to otlicienty "" nlhidos to tivo incompatible fne- 
,tors. If eliicien'y to he borne in mind, why should the nvini.sito standard 
of cducati<in he lov. 'r TIte llindtis want that the ronslitntion should contain 
a direction indie. nlcd in para. 10.) of Despatch No. •M of the Court of 
Directors, dated ]0;h December, IS^-l — *‘ Rut the nieaniiip of the enactment 
wo take to he that there <-h.il! he no ftoverninp caste in India and that what- 
ever tests of cinalific.ations taay he adopted dijrfijiffioji o/ race and religion 
fh'iV no? hr uj ihr rr.imhrr. " 

No one. on account of his caste or treed, should he prejmlicod in any way 
for reernitment to Public Services or for promotion to any office, but a 
proportion, the maximtim of which may now he found, may ho reserved for 
a certain ntnnher of years to redress communal inequalities and to suit 
backward clasH*s. Tlioro is no n^cd for loworinp tho gonornl standard of elTi- 
ciemy for all roeniits. Tlio Government of India have r* servod 33 per cont. 
of the ajipointments to the Imperial Services for this purpose. The same rulo 
should be adopted with repard to the Provincial and Snhordinnto Services. 
Tho fixation of proportions siiouhl not he left to tho discretion of tho Hoad of 
the Kxeentivo or of tiie Puhlie Services Commission to h" appointed by him. 

•1. Tl'.c Prime Minister in Itis speech, dated lOlh Jiily, 1031. said ns 
follows ; — 

“ In iraminp the eonsiituiton. llis Jlajosty’s Government considers 
it will he its dtny to insert provisions giinrantccinp to tho various 
minorilies. in iuldition to political representation, that differences of 
relipion, race, sect or e.iste. shall not themselves constitute civic 
disabilities.’’ 

The danse defininp fnnd.smental riplits is all right, hut I suggest the 
addition of the followinp words : — 

.and shall not projudico anyone in the exorcise and enjoyment of 
civic and economic riphts.” 

(See para. ,3 of the last Report of the Jlinoritics stib-Committeo.) 

yovemher lHh, lOSl. 


API’ENDIX YI. 


JIEMOR.ANDUM. 


Ill/ J)r. Ji. S, Moonje* 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha’s opinion on tho Muslim demands is ns follows: — 
1. The Hindu IMahasabha holds strongly the view that communal repre- 
sentation is funclamontnlly opposed to nationalism and gradually creates an 
increasing desire for the assertion of communal difference in various depart- 

* This Memorandum was first submitted during the First Session of the 
'Conference. 
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fi-tli-r 111' ln<'<ii'tii *-> j'l.'vl.i- l.i' «•!' n •••’I't-tmn of In*. i n!!f tm iJio C-iliipot. 
He will ii:.‘.ur;.lly :<-li f'.:<h i.t’lrr'fMu— uro jwtiivi* t l tln'ir fi'.'r.iniinitir-.- ns 

vill oivTJto f 'trilulity to tin* (tnbinc',. 


0. Av ti-i’util- top:* •< ut.-itMU of tintioritp". iti th*- !/• ('nntml, 

or rrovinrinl, tlio MaliionMin ••..iTnii f(rr joiTit «-!iT(ornto,-:, nnil n 

tor.jjiorary j)Tovi>.jim for. r:iy, tlio hf<-!tii!o of iho »r\t two I<« f’.iilnturf., for 

<if for t!-.** jpiiuifitj*- on 111** li.n*!'. of tlioir fttliilt jiopnl.itinn or 

(lioir Viilint*. •(ri’*'j*;li, v. Iixlicvor 'li.tll 1 «> f.ivonralilo to tlii'iii. Tho >-y.'.lcm of 
ro-f-rvation rliall anioinatii :.lly «ii‘ r.j>ji<-ar nftor tlio l.’ipvo jif tlio porio'l fisril. 

7 . Ho^ardinp. i!:i< ifi i.ir.txi foj viMmik to tdii.iry pow^■J^ in tho Provincial 
(Jiivoniim-nt-., tlio Uni'Ui Maluoabh.-i raiinot. ;(}:r<o to it, .-iml (.tnnd': for 
fctrotiK {Vntr.il (fovorniii''nt, 

?. Till*, Hiniin •-t.Tnd'- for full rolip.ioii^ liltcrty, i.r., liliorty of 

boliof, ivor>-liij>, oli'i.rv.ntiii-. prop.annmln, ai'^ofitilmn niul vilin-ntinn to bo 
Riiarantood to all coinimintii •= alibo, pravidoi! thc'i* rip.btt< nro not oxorcirod 
in Furh a way a'l to bo provivjitivo, offonsivp or ob'.trnflii'O to otliora. 

f*. Tlio Hindu Mnlia-'ablia boliovos in tho potonry of joint- olpctoratc.s to 
fnrlbor tlio raiii-c <if i-volutiun of India an ono nnitod nation, but if tlio 
MuKliniK iK'liovo tliat tlioy cannot do without lojiamto oIcctornt<-,'! tho Hindu 
Mahasahha will bo rolnotantly ohlipod to nprco to it, provided that tlio 
MuElirn.s adhoro to tho Lnchnow Pact, and it.s proviFions are not rontravonod 
or cxciKidod. Tho Hindu Mnhav.ahha is of tho opinion that it would bo unfair 
to allow tho Musliin.s to taho all tho hoiiofit.s pivon to thorn under that arrauRc- 
tnent for Foparatc oloctoratc^, and alro to claim other conce,s.sions. 

10. Tho nliovo Ftatoinont is without prejudieo to the Hindu MaliaFahha's 
contention that tho Muslims in India, having ropard to their numerical 
etronpth and other circumstanco.s, arc not a minority of .such a nature ns the 
Loapue of Nations has in view when it considor.s tho claims of minorities. 
The Muslims in India are a numerically stronp, well orpanisod, viporou.s and 
potent body with proat facilities for .self-development. There are other 
minorities like the Dejirossed Classo.s, Christians, Par.see.s, etc., who are 
infinitely weaker than tho Muslims in all material rospocts, and tho Snbha 
thinks it would ho dilUcnlt to resist the claims of these minorities to conces- 
sions similar to those demanded by tho Mu.slims if those are prnnted to tho 
Muslims. The Snbliii is anxious that India should not be .split up on tho very 
threshold of a now constitution, lio.sidc.s the Sahhn i.s and always has boon 
willing that all minorities including the Muslims, which require special protoc- 
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tion in IIh. mnitov „f relipion, cflijc-alioji nml culture, should have the fullest 
npporhinjtir-s for sflf-flevclopmenl. self-exprosston and fiolf-protcction. On a 
poniMi! of the nrniiiiu.itii'nfs innrle ly- the Lenfjuo of Nations in tho case of 
ninny niinonJu-.i in lu w provinces formed in Ktiropo after tho War, it will 
oo c/car that in no co'ie iiavo nnj* cinima liccii allowed like those the BfusHms 
are jiultiup. forward in India, 

11. J ho Sahlia ic willitif' that the whole of tho Hindu-Muslim problem 
rhfiuhl lu. roferrod Jo individuals, or to a body like tho League of Nations, 
who mil'#? fh'ftit w*nt s'Wrh rittcfctionH tn llio j>a.st, niul have oxporience of them 
in other count rit-.. It in necessary that the llindU'Muslini probloin should be 
exanujK'd hy imiiarfini men, who have t*.vporionce of such questions, and who 
will have the courage to solve them with impartiality, 

11?. The Hindu .tfahnsahlia here feels tho need of emphasising the point 
tlint the Leagiio of Nai.ions, while providing for full legitimate protection to 
tlio muirmti<‘H tu mat lent concerning their religion, culture and social customs, 
has .scnipiileiisly refrained from tfiscriminating the nationals of a State on tho 
hasi*. of their religion.':, cnltiirc.s of langiijige.':, a.s is demanded by the jiuslims 
of India ill the public administration of llic country, whore, according to tho 
League of SnHtma, princtplc.s of freedom and ctjiinlity in the political, 
economic and legal sphere: .siioiihl jirovnil. 

The Kniilin concludes this st.atcmcnt by saying that in the solution of this 
coinmiintii f|Ui'<.tion tlio caution must ever bo borne in mind which was voiced 
by an ex)>crt of the League of Nntian.s who was called upon to examine tho 
iniiioritics fiuesi'ion, in liis rejiort ns follow.s: — ■ 

" It seems to ino obvious that those who conceived this system of 
protection (of minorities) did not dream of creating within certain States 
a grotip of inlinbitanls who would regard thomsolrcs ns permanently 

foreign to the gotiornl organisation of the country Wo must avoid 

creating a Slnio within a State, wo must prevent the minority from 
(rniisforming Usolf into a privileged class, and taking definite form as a 
foreign group instead of bocoming fused in tho society in which it lives. 

If wo take tho exaggerated conception of tho autonomy of minorities p 
tho Inst extreino, those minorities will become a disruptive element in 
tlio Stale and a source of national disorganisation." 


SUPPLEbfENTAllY STATEblBNT BY Dn. B. S. MOONJE. 

FONDASrEKTAIi KlGHTS. 

1. Tho Hindu Mnhnsabha stands for making provision in the constitution 
for full protection of the difforont cultures, religions, languages, script and 
.personal laws of tho different minorities. 

2. As for civic and economic rights none shall be prejudiced by reason of 
his casto or creed in acquiring or enjoying those rights which should expressly 
include tho rigiiis of owning, purchasing or disposing of landed properties 
in tho open market without any restrictions of any kind whatsoever an 
of freedom of choice of any profession or calling. All laws existing at 
present in India based on casto discriminations similar to those existing 
in Konya based on colour prejudices, and are acting prejudicially to the 
enjoyment of these rights should automatically lapse. 

That no person shall be under any disability for admission to any faranen 
of public service merely by reasons of his religion or caste. 

Memborsliip of any community or casto or creed should not prejudiw 
any person for purposes of recruitment to public services or be a ground lor 
non-admission, promotion or supersession in any public service. 


Rkobuitment to PtniMC sbbvioes, 

3, As for the method of recruitment to public 
appointed n Public Services Commission in every Province 
w^th tho Central Government. Tho recruitment to public services sh 
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pcjiutn'inn <>J « »4-ry <'.<;n!!iiiiii5y jn {h<- I'ri’t sin 

r.i.r( ior.\TJ nn 

"i. A*' fur ?li<' ijtti '{;oii of joint xfTiur ft'jinj.it*- rli-i it 

rlionfif l-f* jn>l<-<l tl,;,: tls*' ji'li'ini* «{ '.•ji.-it.'i?** i-J* 'tot,it< ■. v.n^ ili'vi’4'il for tlio 

jiroUTlioti of :i ir.iiiniity i o'l.nitinify. A roir.tnnnity ivliirli i’> in ninjority 
in any I’toiiii'o f lu't t!i<-:i‘for«* l••^;l!inlat^•ly 4-nttt1o(I to ii<-tnaml M>|i!irnto 
olortoratA'*.. lint tin- llindn Malia-oAifia l)n>- a fniKlaniriital nlij<‘ftion to tlio 
rj>t<'iii of K-jiaiato ^•^^•t<^ral<•^ an<5 ihtp. famint to it for ri-n’otis wliich 

liavo lto(>n 'o j'lofjiii nSly cim'Ii l•^^l»4 jon to 1«> Sir Aii'.ton ('hninli'Tlain in 
t!io livnf.iif of Nation' in tin* foilov. iiij: woid-. 

“It v.a>. t<-jt;nnl> not tin- int4-ntii»n <ii tlin'4> v.)io liavo di'Vi’od tin} 

f'y»t.’i:i 4if i1i4- ininoritii' ]>i<it< >-tioii l4i l••■t:lldi■'h in tl:«> niid-t of n nation 

a f<ininiunity v.-liioli v.-oiild n-maiii |>«*rin:in''ntly i-'.tranjM'd fmin national 
lifo. Tin' oliji ct of tin* Miiioritn- Tn'aty iv.-i.v to tliat nii’asnri' of 

jirot4", tii)n ami jii'ticc for tin' minoritii-. ivliii’li v.-mild nradnally jirojiaro 
tltcin to In* n)<'r(.'.<'d in tlm national foinmnnity to ivliii-li tlmy In'lontt.” 

In tlii>- ronnociion it m •.•.i'll v.ortli c)iiofin!; wliat tlio (Iri'cl: ropri'-i'iitativo, 
Mr. ni-ndraniii-, in tlo' C\inm-il of tli*- l4<':iKm' of Nation's, Imv 'aid: — 

“ Till' aiitlioia of tlio froatit's (Minoritii"i TrontiosI Imd not intondotl 
to i-ri-ati' a c.ronii of fitiivii' ivlio would I'ollootivoly onjoy pjiocial rijtlits 
and iirivilcpos. Tlioy had intond<'d otiiiality of troatniont liotivoon all 
tlio national.' of a Stat''. If jirivili'no' worn craiitod to iiiinoritio': in 
any country, im'ijnality would If cn'iiti'd Iftwri'ii tliis minority and tlio 
majority. Tlio latter would lio o|ijiiv.-‘-i'd li.v tlio minorit.v and it would 
tlion liu tlio majority wliioli would liavo to oiikhko tlio attontion of tlio 
lioapcno of Nations. 

This description will vory ajipropriati'ly apply to tlio .situation in India 
that will ari'o if tlio Muslim doniands nro concoded. It is porliaps not 
Konerally known that the total niimhor of Miislinrs fahoiit twenty millions) 
liviii" in tho Provinces with Hindu majorit.v is voiy miicli .smaller than that 
of tho Hindus (ahoiit thirt.v millions) who live in Provinces with Itlnslim 
majority. But tho_ Hindus have alway.s felt tho confidenco of heinp .ahio 
to hold their own in competition with their ^Iiislim majorities, without tho 
ndvontitious aids of protection, such ns separate electorates, reservation in 
services, etc. 

The Constitutional difficulty that is created hy the >ro.slem demand for 
separate electorates cannot ho hroupht to lipht more vividl.v than in tho 
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foJIon’inpj words of iho Primo ^finiUer in Ids fpecch in the Houso of Commons 
in Jannnry Insfc: — 

_ " Jf ovor.v <■on.'•t^Ml«npy is }o ho car-marked, ns to coramnnity or 
mlcro-it, tficrc will he no room left for llio /jrowlh of what wo consider 
to 1)0 puroly politiral or/^nnisaiions which would comprehend all the 
cornmtinities, alt creeds, nil conditions of faith .... If India is going 
to develop a robust political life, thcro must bo room for national 
political parties ha«ed upon conceptions of India’s interests and not 
upon Iho conceptions regarding the well-being of any field that is 
anmlh’r or h.w- coinprehensiro than the whole of India.” 

Rut if the Govormnent were still to maintain soparnto electorates for the 
majority community in any Province, it should at least confer on the minori- 
lies of that Province Iho privilege of demanding joint electorates with the 
mnj’ority. If a minority community in any Province were thus to elect for 
joint olcctoralos tho constitution should jirovido for tho ostahlishmcnt of joint 
electorates in tliat case irrespective of tho consent thereto of the majority 
community. 

PnoTEcnos or SfiNonrriEs. 

6, Tho Hindu Mnhnsahha Iming Jundamontnlly opposed to separate 
electorates, and to provision of protection by reservation of seats for a 
majority communily in any Province, if any scheme of minority protection 
he devised by reservation of seats in the joint oloeforates, then no minority 
community in any Province should have reservation below its population 
strengthj and it must also have tho right to contest additional scats on equal 
terms with all others. 


WEioniAon IN RnraBSENTAnoN. 

7. As for the demand for woightago in representation, it is impossible 
to entertain the projiosal in view of tho entirely separatist mentality which 
has inspired tho demands, Tho impracticability of tho demand cannot be 
Gmphasi.scd in bettor words than in those of no less a pereon than the Prime 
Minister hira.solf who says in his speech in tho Houso of Commons: — 

” It is very difficult again to convince these very dear delightful 
people that if you give ono communii^’ woightago, you cannot create 
weightago out of nothing. Ton have to take it from somebody else. 
When they discover that, they become confused indeed and find that 
they are up against a brick wall,” 

But if tho principle of weiglitage be still maintained it would be onb' 
proper and just that uniformity be ohson'ed in firing the proportion of 
woightago for all minorities. 


FonjtATION OP OABraETS. 

8. As regards formation of Centra! Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 
political erigoncies will inevitably load to proper conventions suitaWe to 
tho conditions then existing in the different Legislatures, Therefore, witbou® 
interfering with tho constitutional freedom of the party leaders who 
form the Cabinets, in the choice of their Ministers, representatives « 
minorities of considerable numbers should as far as possible be included m 
tho formation of Central and Provincial Cabinets. 


Residoaht Powers. 

9 As regards the question as to whether the residuary powera .should be 
vested in the Federating units or in the Central Government, f 
a purely constitutional problem, where opinions 

shrald prevail But broadlv speabng it will be in the best * 

SStry as a whSe that they should he vested in the Central Governnigt 
Stherithan in the Federating units. A strong Central Government is tte 
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only sure protecting agent of the constitutional rights and liberties of tho 
Federating units and also of tho minorities in tho Provinces. 

Sepabatjon of Sind. 

10. As for tho question of separation of Sind, it is freely and unreservedly 
admitted by no less a person than Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, a most influential 
representative of tho Sind Muslims on tho Bound Table Conference, in his 
interview published in tho Times of India of August 1st, 1931, that /*_tho 
question of the separation of Sind is not the creation of tho outside politicians 
nor is it a part of tho communal politics.” Therefore the question should 
have no bearing whatsoever on what is known as the problem of communal 
settlement. It should be considered purely on merit and it cannot he so 
considered unless tho problem is entrusted to a Boundaries Commission of 
experts. 

In this connection it ought to be noted that there was no representative 
of the Sind Hindus on tho Bound Table Conference and its Sind sub- 
committee. The decision of the Committee therefore is regarded by the 
Hindus of Sind ns ex ixirte, and is repudiated by them and the Hindu 
Mahasabha as such. If, however, the Government were still to accept the 
separation of Sind, ignoring tho protests of the Sind Hindus and the Hindu 
Mahasabha, simply to placate tho Muslims, it would then be impossible to 
resist the claim of Sikhs for accepting their scheme of partition of the 
Punjab to satisfy the Sikhs. 

Outlook on Pkoblem of Minoiiities. 

11. In fact the whole question of minorities is beintg looked at from a 
moat unnatural point of view under the plausible excuse of protection for 
minorities. As Edmund Burke has said: — 

” Parliament is not a congress of Ambassadors from different and 
hostile interests, which interests each must maintain as an agent and 
advocate against other agents and advocates, but Parliament is a 
deliberative Assembly of one nation with one interest, that of the whole 
people; where not local purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, 
but the general good resulting from the general reason of the whole.” 
16th November, 19S1. 


APPEISTDIX yil. 

• SXJPPLEMBNTABY MEMOBANDIJM ON THE CLAIMS OP THE 
DEPEESSED CLASSES FOR SPEOTAL REPRESENTATION. 

By Dr. Bhimrao B, Ambedhar and Boo Bahadur B. Srinivasan. 

In the memorandum that was submitted by us last year dealing with 
the question of political safeguards for the protection of tho Depressed Classes 
in the constitution for a self-governing India, and which forms Appendix III 
to the printed volume of Proceedings of the . Minorities sub-Committee, 
we had demanded that special representation of the Depressed Classes must 
forni one of such safeguards. But we did not then define the details of the 
special representation we claimed as being necessary for them. The reason 
was that the proceedings of the Minorities sub-Committee came to an end 
before the question was reached. We now propose to make good the omission 
by this supplementary memorandum so that the Minorities sub-Committee, 
if it comes to consider the question this year, should have the requisite details 
before it. 


* Pot previous memorandum see Appendix III to Proceedings of the 
Minorities sub-Committee of the First Session of the Conference. 
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I. — EsTBNT op SPEOUti REPRESENTATION. 


A. Special Representation- in- Provincial Legislatures, 

III Bengal, Central Provinces, Assam, Biliar and Orissa, Fiisjab 
and the United Provinces, the Depressed Classes shall have representation 
in proportion to their population as estimated by the Simon Commission 
and the Indian Central Committee. 

In Madras the Depressed Classes shall have twenty-two per cent, 
representation. 


(iii) In Bombay; — 

(o) In the 'event of Sind continuing to be a part of the Bombay 
Presidency the Depressed Classes shall have sixteen per cent, represent- 
ation. 


(b) In the event of Sind being separated from the Bombay Presidency 
the Depressed Classes shall enjoy the same degree of representation 
as the Presidency Muslims, both being equal in population. 


B. Special Representation in the Federal Legislature. 

In both Houses of the Federal Legislature the Depressed Classes shall 
have representation in proportion of their population in India-, 


Reservations. 

We have fixed this proportion of representation in the Legislatures on 
the following assumptions. — 

(1) We have assumed that the figures for the population of the 
Depressed Classes given by the Simon Commission (Vol. I, p. 40) and 
the Indian Central Committee (Eeport p. 44) will be acceptable ns 
sufficiently correct to form a basis for distributing seats. 

(2) We have assumed that the Federal Legislature will comprise the 
whole of India, in which case the population of the Depressed Casses 
in Indian States, in Centrally Administered Areas, and in Excluded 
Territories, besides their population in Governor’s Provinces, will form 
very properly an additional item in calculating the extent of represent- 
ation of the Depressed Classes in the Federal Legislature. 

(3) We have assumed that the administrative area of the Provinces 
of British India will continue to be what they are at present. 

But if these assumptions regarding figures of population are challenged, 
as some interested parties threaten to do, and if under a new census over 
which the Depressed Casses can have no control the population of the 
Depressed Casses shows a lower proportion, or if the administrative areas of 
the Provinces are altered, resulting in disturbing the oxi.sting balance of 
population, the Depressed Casses reserve their right to revise their propor- 
tion of representation and even to claim weightage. In the same way. if f”® 
all-India Federation does not come into being, they will he willing to submjt 
to readjustment in their proportion of representation calculated on that basts 
in tfie Federal Legislature. 


II. — ^Jlrrmon op Representation. 

1. The Depressed Classes shall have the right to elect their rcprcscnfafivcs 
to the Provincial and Central Legislature through separate electorates of 
their voters, , 

For their representation in the Upper House of the Federal or Contrni 
Legislature, if it is decided to have indirect election by membere or 
Provincial Tycgislatures, the Depressed Casas will agree to 
right to separate electorates .so far as their representation to 
House is concerned subject to this: that in any .astern of 
presentation arrangement shall he made to guarantee to them their qvot. 
seats. 
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2. Separate electorates for the Depressed Classes shall not be liable to 
be replaced by a system of joint electorates and reserved seats, except when 
the following conditions are fulfilled: — 

(a) A referendum ef the voters hold at the demand of a majority 
of their representatives in the Legislatures concerned and resulting 
in an absolute majority of the members of the Depressed Classes having 
the franchise. 

(b) No such referendum shall bo resorted to until after twenty years 
and until universal adult suffrage has boon established. 

III. — Necessity or hefixing the Dephessed Classes. 

The representation of the Depressed Classes has been grossly abused in 
the past inasmuch as persons other than the Depressed Classes were nominated 
to represent them in the Provincial Legislatures, and cases are not wanting 
in which persons not belonging to the Depressed Classes got themselves 
nominated as representative of the Depressed Classes. This abuse was due 
to the fact that while the Governor was given the power to nominate persons 
to represent the Depressed Classes, he was not required to confine his 
nomination to persons belonging to the Depressed Classes. Since nomination 
is to be substituted by election under the new constitution, there will be no 
room for this abuse. But in order to leave no loophole for defeating the 
purpose of their special representation we claim — 

(i) That the Depressed Classes shall not only have the right to their 
own separate electorates, but they shall also have the right to be 
represented by their own men. 

(ii) That in each Province the Depressed Classes shall be strictly 
defined as meaning persons belonging to communities which are sub- 
jected to the system of untouchability of the sort prevalent therein and 
which are enumerated by name in a schedule prepared for electoral 
purposes. 

IV. — ^Nomenolatube. 

In dealing with this part of the question we would like to point out that 
the existing nomenclature of Depressed Classes is objected to by members 
of the Depressed Classes who have given thought to it and also by outsiders 
who take interest in them. It is degrading and contemptuous, and advantage 
may be taken of this occasion for drafting the new constitution to alter for 
official purposes the existing nomenclature. We think that they should be 
called “ Non-caste Hindus ”, “ Protestant Hindus ”, or “ Non-conformist 
Hindus ”, or some such designation, instead of “ Depressed Classes ”. We 
have no authority to press for any particular nomenclature. We can only 
suggest them, and we believe that if properly explained the Depressed Classes 
will not hesitate to accept the one most suitable for them. 

We have received a large number of telegrams from the Depressed Classes 
all over India supporting the demands contained in this Memorandum. 

November Jfth, 19S1. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

MEMOEANDUM ON THE CLAIMS OF INDIAN OHEISTIANS. 

By Bao Bahadur A. T. Pannir Selvam. 

Some of the statements made by the Congress representative and the 
attitude of the Indian National Congress towards the vital needs of the 
minority interests make it imperative that I should re-state my case on 
behalf of the Indian Christians. 

Mr. Gandhi was reported to have said in last March as follows : “ If 
instead of confining themselves to purely humanitarian work and material 
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service to the poor, they (the foreign missionaries) limit their activities as 
they do at imesent, to proselytising by means of medical aid, education, etc., 
I would certainly ask them to withdraw. Every nation’s religion is as 
good as any other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her own 
people. We need no converting spiritually.” This provoked criticisms and 
ai’oused fears and suspicions all round. 

Replying to “ correspondents angry or curious,” Mr. Gandhi characterised, 
in his Young India pi April 23rd, the report as a travesty of his views, 
and explained: ” If instead of confining themselves to purely hiunanitariao 
work such as^ education, medical cervices to the poor, and the like, they would 
use these activities of theirs for the purpose of proselytising, 1 would certainly 
like them to withdraw. Every nation considers its ovm faith to he as good 
as that of any other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her people. 
India stands in no need of conversion from one faith to another . . .” 

The rejoinder did not, however, improre the position. 

Now, Mr. Gandhi undeniably occupies the unique position of leader, 
even dictator, of the strongest organised political body in India, which 
prestunably is destined to be the ruling power in the event of Swarai. One 
might, therefore, justifiably assume Mr. Gandhi’s statement to be indicative 
of the policy of the future governing class towards all proselytising faiths 
The Christian community has been selected for the first warning, probably 
because of their comparative numerical helplessness. Naturally enough, 
Mr. Gandhi’s words have been received with a stir of genuine apprehension 
by the great majority of Indian Christians. Subsequently he had “ no doubt 
that in India under Swaraj foi’eign missionaries wM be at liberty to do this 
proselytising * in the wrong way ’ **. 

Further, the Congress resolution on the question of fundamental rights 
was studiedly silent on the question of prose^ising or preaphing reli^on, 
although Mr. George Joseph, one time lieutenant of Mr. Gandhi, had specially 
written on the subject to the Convenor of the Subjects’ Committee and 
had a reply to the effect that there would be no difficulty. 


If the fears and anxieties of a minoriiy community, such as mine, ns 
to their right of freedom of conscience under a Swaraj Goy^ment, are to 
be allayed, I feel that there should be some statutory provision such as the 
following in the future constitution of the country: — 

”1. Every person of whatever race, caste, creed, or sex shall_ have 
the right to freely and openly profess, practice, and preach his religion, 
subject to public order and moraliiy. He shall also have the right to 
coarert by peaceful, legitimate, and constitutional methods, others to 
bis faith. 


2. No person shall, merely by reason of bis change of faith, lose 
any of his civil ri^ts or privileges or be subject to any penalty. ^ 

3. Persons belonging to any religion shall have a right to establish, 
manage, and control at their own expense, charitable, religious, ana 
social institutions, schools, and other educational establishments, witn 
the right to exercise their religion therein; and where specific sums 
of money from public funds, as set out in the State Budpt or in ™ 
Budget of local or other public authorities, are to be devoted to educa- 
tion, religion, or philanthropy, a due share in the use and enioyment 
such sums shall be secured to these institutions as well. 

Again, the attitude of the Congress spokesman to the representation 
of mnor ties in the legislative bodies has been Pco«l‘arly .curious. If ^ 
had rXd out definitely all special representations, his Positio® wonW 


Sd ..as aoamhtag ta the 'f ? •paSo 

have played a very prominent part in the oniiaing up 
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and aro llioroforo ontillcd to tlie ^anlt* con^id^.•|■atioll as t!io pistor coininunitio-s. 
Mr. GamUii'.s “ historical jirounds ”, il would anjuar, have rcfcrcnco lo the 
Luchnow aJid other Oouprers iv; oUition*.. Tl'.o Christiann as a community 
have never hoon a jiartv to any oi the pacts or resolutions of the Conf^rcss, 
.and they should thcrolon- not l.e d.*nird with iiuimnity their rir.htr. for 
adisiuato sopamto rcprc'cntation in the future L<',"islaturer. of their country. 

The Christians are, after all, the third larjtesl relir.ious community ni 
India, numerically much superior to the Siidin. The social and economic 
condition of the Chri‘linns, and the fact that they are scattered ahout the 
country, mnhe it e'-'-ential that their repre-entation should he throiijxh a 
separate elector.ale of their own, llejorvation ot seats in a joint electorate 
is imprnetieahlo in (heir ease, and would hardly rafeRiiard or servo their 
interests. 

I claim, therefore, on hehalf of the Indian Christian community, that, 
in addition to the elemental ripht to profess, praetiee, and act np to (ho 
toaeliinRs of their relipjion. they should In' p.iven the rinht of_ ropro'entalion 
through a si’parate eleetoralo in the various h'lpslativo hodies of the nt'w 
constitution, and that they should l>o pivsm such other privileges and riKhls 
as may he conceded to th.e other minority communities in India. 

Odoher £0(h, 19SJ. 


APPK2vT)IX IX. 

PUNDA>n’:NTAL ItlGHT.S TO BE IXOOnPORATEE IN THE NEW 

CONSTITUTION EOE INDIA FOR TDE ANGLO-INDIAN AND 

DOMICILE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. 

Memorandum by Sir Henry Gidney, 

To pivo effect to the resolution passed in the Services suh-Oommittco, 
Clnuso 5 (4) of which roads; — 

** The suh-Oommiltee recopnisc the special position of the Anplo-Tndian 
community in resneet of pnhlic employment and recommend that special 
consideration should ho pivon to their claims for employment in the Services,” 
the Anplo-Indinn community demands the inclusion of tho followinp clauses 
in tho Fundamental Riphts. 

0) Political riqhts as a community with adequate representation in hotli 
Federal and Provincial Lepislatnrcs in proportion to their part in the life 
ef tho country and tho ripht of cloctinp their own representatives. 

(2) Employment in iTcn’icc.^. — It shall receive special omploj’ment on 
a livine wapo, hased on their standard of Uvinp. in the Executive and Minis- 
terial Services in every administrative department of tho State. 

(b) That tho same mimhor of Anplo-Tndians and domiciled Europeans 
per centum of the total number of persons employed in such Services ns are 
employed on tho date on which tho new constitution comes into force shall 
continue for 30 years after the operation of tho now constitution; sulijcct 
only to the condition that a snlTicient number of Anglo-Indians possessing 
•the requisite qualifications is availnbio. 

_ (3) Education. — (nl Suhiect to tho powers and control of tho Executive 
Minister it shall he given tho riplit to administer and control its own educa- 
tional institution, i.e., European education, and,, if it so desires, it shall 
ho permitted to levy an educational cess from its own members for tlio 
support of its education. 

■(c) European education shall be specially protected by 

(1) the retention of the present prants-in-aid and the generous grant 
of an adequate number of scbolarsbips ; 

(2) the creation of an Education Trust Fund, the equivalent of 
the present total annual expenditure on European education, to which 
shall bo added the funds of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pension 
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niul propi’prity of ilio cotintry, niul ifcnlliiiK tlio coK'inn oMicntioiiK of Indin 
M n M«'in1i<'r’ ol tlio Lt’.'\i;uc' of XntiojiK. mid of lln> In(«'riiiitioniil Jjnboiir 
Orf;nni!':itioii, to mdciivoiir to MTiiro mid iniiintiiin fnir mid liiiinmii' cotidi* 
tioiiR of Itibinir for iiu'ii, ivoini<n mid I'liildrciit mid lo rollnlionilo in tiio 
intornntioiinl rr.faiiliRlinioiit of j.orinl jnr.fion, llio Coinimiiiwcnllli doclnroH tho 
followinp. iiriiu'iplo’; to »« r-.'jiU'd n:; fnn«lmin‘nli»l priiu-ijdfH of llio roiiRtitu- 
tion, mid ii'« ro^tiiliitinit (lio oxorriio of flio k'f’itdiitivo, I'xccntivc mid judicial 
pmicr/: vitliiii Ibc (’oiiiiiinmvcnUli : — 


(1) If. i ‘1 tlic diify of cxcry rilir<’n ro (o n!.i* liis mental mid bodily 
ptiwiTfi an to contribute to (be welfare of tbe roiiiiiiuiiity, mid corn- 
Rpondiindy it is the duty of the cotiiniiiiiity to icciire, so far m: lies in 
its power, that every cifir<*n idmll be p.ivcii (be trainiiif: and oppor- 
tunitie;. nerennary to enable liini (o maintain by liis worl: a decent 
Ftmidard of liviiift; 


(1?) Tlie Indian Parliainent i-linll mnl:e Miitable laws for the mnin(on- 
mire of liealtli and fitiie-s of work of all cilir.ens, tbe Rcciiriiij; of a 
livin;: wai'c for every worker, mid provision njjniiist (ho I'conotnic 
coineiiueiiro'! of old a};i*, infirmity mid iiiicmploynient; 

(.'!) Tile protect ion of niotlierhood and I lie reariiif; of tbo risiiif' 
p.oneration to pliysical, mental and MK'ial elTiriency are of special con- 
cern to (be romnionwealtb, Women, yoniic persons and cliildren sball, 
(lierefore, lie iirot<'ct<-d aftaiiist moral, s)driliial or bodily injury or 
ncielect and ni’.aiimt- exploitation and excessive or nnsiiilabic 
cmplnyment ; 

(■1) Tbo welfare of those who labour sball bo under tho special 
protection of tho Coinmonwenlth and the enhditinns of Lahonr shall 
ho rcRulnted, from time to time ns may he necessary, with a view to 
their proRrossivo im|iroveineiit; 

(5) The riplit of workers to express (heir opinions freely hy speech, 
writiiiR or other moans, and to meet in pencefnl nsscmhiy mid lo form 
associations for the consideration and fiirthoranco of tlieir interests, 
shall ho Rranted hy the Coinmomvealth. Laws reRiilatinp tho exorcises 
of this riRlit shall not discriininnto nRoint any individual or class of 
citir.ens on tho Rronnds of reliRioiis faith, political opinion or social 
position ; 

(G) No breach of contract of sorvico or nbetmont thereof shall bo 
mado a criminal offonco; 


(7) Tho Commonwealth shall co-oporato with other nations in 
action to sociiro tho realisation of tho principle of social justice throuRh- 
oui tho world; 


(8) All citirens in tho Commonw'oalth have tho right to freo 
elemontary education xvitliout any distinction of casto or creed in tho 
matter of admission into any educational instructions maintained or 
aided hy the State and such right shall bo onforcoablo ns soon as duo 
arrangements shall have boon mado by competent authority; 

(9) All citizens nro equal hoforo tho law and possess equal civic 
rights ; 


(10) All citizens hnvo an equal right of access to and tho nso of 
public roads, public wells and all other places of public resort.” 


, (2) Lalovr Legislation, a Federal SvVject with conevrrent powers to the 

Provincial Legislatures. — Our next point is that labour legislation should bo 
a federal subject, with pow'or for tho Provincial or State Logislnturcs also to 
Icgislato hut not, as tho Royal Commission on Labour observed in its Report 
issued a foxv months ago, " so as to impair or infringe tho authority ” of tho 
Federal Logislaturo. 


(3) The "Ratification of International Lalour Conventions to he a concern 
of the Federal Government. — ^Wo dcsiro that the pow'or to ratify Inter- 
national Labour Convontions should be vested in the Federal Government.. 
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It IS not necessary to elaborate either of these points, as tliev fall roallv 
witlun the scope of the discussions of the Federal Structure Commitree. and 
I still hope I shall hare an opportunity* of raisinc: fheiu. 

(4) The Introduction of ;ldiilt i’wnrafjc.— For a similar reason I shall not 
■do more than mention the point that the introduction of adult sutTra".' is 
vital from the_ irorkcrs’ point of view. IVo found ourselves in a minority 
in advocating it in the Franchise suh-Committee last year; hut we are glad 
to see that Jlr. Gandhi and the Congress are also in favour of it, and wo ia'pe 
■that with his powerful assistance we shall secure adult suffrage. 

■\Ve shall have no objection, if on detailed enquiry, it he found that 
universal adult suffrage would be impracticable as the next stage, to scune 
<(ualification being made, such as raising the age limit to 25 years, provided 
that the rcs^iction applies equally to all classes. But wo do* ask for imtin'- 
diate recognition of the principle of adult suffrage in the terms of referciuo 
of the Expert Franchise Committee that is hereafter to he appointed. 

(o) Joint Electorates . — IVc are opposed to the continuance of separate 
electorates for communities divided according to religion or race. Our 
experience of the Indian Trade Union movement strengthens our conviction 
in the efiicaey and soundness of not dividing the community on a religious 
or racial basis. Communal and racial feelings have had couiparativcly littit' 
influence on the movement and the workers are org.itiised ns an economic 
class, not as Hindus, Muslims or rntouchablcs. Our grave fe.ar is th.it 
communal elcctorutcs, with the introduction of adult suffrage, will create a 
false division among the workers and break the solidarity of the uorking-. 
class movement. If the workers are divided not on the basis of an economic 
clns.s. but of religion or race into Hindus and Muslims and Christians, etc., 
tiicir proportion of votes in every constituency will be considerably less than 
if they are allowed to vote together as an economic class, and they arc bound 
to lose the effect and influence they would possess. The vast majority of the 
workers are illiterate and heavily in debt. Only a small numhep of the 
industrial workers is as yet organised, and so far ns those engaged in agri- 
culture and on the plantations are concerned, they have been practically uti- 
touclied by the working.claBs movement. Under the'^e circuinstance-i it woubl 
be an intolerable handicap on the workers to force on thorn a sy.stem of 
electorates based on religion or race, the demand for which proceed^, not from 
them, but onlv from a small section of the cduc.ited classes. Moreover, tbn 
wrong division will throw a powerful barrier in the way of tho development 
of the movement and pn-vent the organisation of political forcc-f on an 
economic basi.':. The communal problem we hold is a j>roblem of the pa'l. 
TJie real problems of the future will be economic and K<ieinl and it would Iw 
wrong to build the constitution in a manner which has no relation fo Jim 
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I cannot do better than quote the following passage from the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour with which we entirely agree : — 

The "Whitley Commission’s Report observes (p. 462) — 

“ There are several directions in which the adequate representation- 
of Labour should benefit both itself and the community. In the first 
place, the presence of representatives able to voice the desires and. 
aspirations of Labour and to translate these into concrete proposals is 
essential for the proper consideration of measures specially aifecting 
Labour. But the welfare of Labour does not depend purely on what 
may bo called labour measures; its good depends on the whole trend of 
policj' and legislation. More adequate representation of Labour is 
necessaiy for its prospection in this respect, and, if given the oppor- 
tunity, organised Labour can make a valuable contribution to the wise- 
government of the Commonwealth. Further, the proper representation- 
of Labour is itself educative ; the recognition of its claims as a part of 
the body politic will bring increased responsibility and a sense of unity 
with the community as a whole. Conversely, exclusion of Labour from 
a fair share in the councils of the nation will inevitably drive it to rely 
unduly on other means of making itself felt with injury to itself and to- 
the nation. "What we have stated is applicable to labour generally, 
both agricultural and industrial, and those who have to deal with the 
representation of labour in detail will no doubt have regard to the whole 
field.” 

The Commission has also recommended, it is to be noted, that the prin- 
ciple of election should be substituted for that of nomination, and registei’ed' 
trade Unions should form special constituencies for the purposes of election. 
Wo accept these suggestions and trust that they will commend themselves to 
the Conference. 

As regards agricultural and plantation labour, some other method of 
election will have to be devised, as there are no trade Unions among the 
workers of these two classes. Exit we do not think it will be impossible for 
the Expert Franchise Committee to make concrete suggestions on the point. 
The question is worth considering whether Kisan Sal/has, or organisations 
of agricultural workers, xvherever they exist, may not be registered under a 
law analogous to the Trade Union Act and regarded as a special electorate. 
At all extents, xve ask the Conference to endorse, without qualification, the- 
priuciple that these millions of workers are entitled to an adequate share in» 
the government of their coxxntry. 

November 13ih, 1931. 


AP^E^^)TX XII. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE MINORITIES COMMITTEE. 

By Sir Ghimanlal SetaJvad. 

Tt is a thousand pities that the communal difficulties have not yet been- 
solvcd by agreement of the parties concerned. It is essential for the smooth 
working of any self-government constitution for India that this matter should 
be settled by mutual goodwill and understanding and that a feeling of perfect 
security must be created in the minds of the minorities. But I am afraid 
that the present deadlock in the solution of the communal problem is being 
very much exaggerated and is being exploited in certain quarters for 
ictarding the full constitutional advance which India demands. 

A critical examination of the points of diflrerence reveals that there is- 
considerably more agreement than disagreement, and the controversial- 
points are narroxved doxvn to small proportions. 
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It is mad© to appear as if tha Delegates belonging to the minority com- 
^nmties and the Deleagtes belonging to the majority communiti® .w 

^ quite the contrary! iSre^s 
jenlly no difference of opinion on the question that proper safeguards must 
-he provided for ensuring full religious liberty and protection of culture and 
personal laws of the minorities and that provision should be made against 
legislation affecting their religion, etc. Further, it is generally agreed that 
the minorities must be secured a proper share in the Services and, as far as 
practicable, in the Executive Goveriunent. In fact, formulas- for these 
purposes were actually drafted and assented to by the representatives of the 
luirious communities last year_ and hardly anybody wants to go back upon 
-them. The Services sub-Committee of the Conference last year in its Report 
recommended the text of the provisions to be made for securing to the 
minorities their proper share in the Services, etc. 


As regards certain special demands of the Muslims, e.g., the separation of 
Sindh and the status and constitution of the North-West Frontier Provinces, 
.agreement was also reached to the satisfaction of the Muslims. As regards 
-the Muslim claim for one-third representation in the Federal Legislature, 
■there has been a general desire to agree to the same, and the question is 
merely one of method for securing the desired representation. Last year a 
formula was agreed to that the Muslims were to have one-third of the total 
.number of elected members of British India and also one-third of any 
nominations of persons other than officials or members of any very small 
minority. The question of securing to the Muslims further seats so as to 
.make up one-third of the total number of members was left for consideration 
-in connection with the representation of the States. It should not be diffi- 
-cult to secure this by some convention with the States. 


As regards the Muslim claim to be allowed the existing weightnge in 
Provinces where they are in a minority there is not any appreciable 
• opposition. 


It will thus be seen that on all matters which are really vital and essential 
rthore is the largest measure of general agreement. 


The disagreement extends to only two matters: — 

1. Whether the Muslim and other minorities’ representation is to 
be secui'ed by means of separate electorates or by reservation of seats 
for them in joint electorates. 

2. The allocation of seats in the local Legislatures of the Punjab and 
Bengal. 


As regards the first question — ^namely, separate versus joint electorates-^ 
the question has been discussed threadbare both here and in India. It is 

■ obvious that in Provinces where the Muslims are in a minority their coming 
into the joint electorates is more in their interests and for_ their protection. 
Once effective safeguards are provided, as stated above, in the matter of 
religion, culture, personal laws, social practices, education, fair share in the 
•public services, adequate representation in the Legislature, there is no clash 

■ or divergence of interest between the different communities, and it is really 
•safer for the minorities to come into the joint electorates. For, unless the 
Muslim voters have a voice in the election of the majority community 
-members, the former would hove no hold on the latter. This has Iwen 
recognised by important Muslim leaders such as H. H. the Ago Khan, Mr. 
Jinnah, and others, and if they are given reservation of seats they wiH 
<iuite secure. But, whatever the real merits of this question may be, it is 
perfectly obvious that the Muslims cannot be forced against their wishes to 
come into the joint electorates. 

If they want still to stick to separate electorates they must be allowed 
rto have them. Keeping different communities in fparato watertigM com- 
partments must inevitably prove a great obstacle m the 
-nntionnl unitv and national self-government and will render very unucuic 
:.?n pSerthe jS wsponsibilily of the C.abinet. : It is therefore urged that 
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separate electorates should not be extended farther than where they exist, 
and the other minorities should he secured their proper representation by 
reservation in joint electorates. "What is hoped is that the Muslims and the 
Siklis, after some experience of the new constitution of self-government for 
India, will see the advantage to themselves and the country of coming into 
joint electorates. It should therefore he provided that if at any time at least 
two-thirds of the Muslims’ representatives in any Legislature decide in favour 
of joint electorates, thereafter joint electorates should he established for 
that Legislature. It is not therefore right to create at this juncture further 
separate compartments. 

As regards the Depressed Classes, my sympathies and those of all right- 
thinking men are wholly with them. The treatment that they have received 
in the past and are suffering under even now reflects great discredit on the 
class Hindus who are responsible for the same; hut it will not be patriotic 
for the Depressed Classes, because of their exasperation, to insist upon 
separate electorates. They should certainly be made secure by reservation 
of seats. The percentage of representation to he given to them must depend 
on various considerations — c.g., the number of people available for the task— 
and not merely on the thumb rule of numerical proportion. At present in 
the Central Legislature they have only one seat, and that also by nomination. 
This is certainly wholly inadequate and unjust, and they should he given 
immediately a mxicli larger number, to be progressively increased and brought 
up ultimately to their numerical proportion as by education and other 
means men fitted for this work become available. 

The real and substantial points of disagreement are thus reduced onlj' 
to the allocation of representation in the local Legislatures of the Punjab 
and Bengal. The discussions last year as well as this year show that Muslims 
may bo satisfied if they are secured 51 per cent, representation in the Punjab 
and Bengal, which is less than their ntunerical proportion on population 
basis. The Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab, and in Bengal the Hindus and 
Europeans (the latter community at present enjoys representation very much 
in excess of its numbers), must arrive at some adjustment. A question of a 
couple of seats here or there must not bar a settlement. If, however, com- 
munities concerned in these two Provinces are unable to reach agreement, 
surely their inability to arrive at an adjustment cannot be allowed to stand 
in the way of the country as a^ whole t^taining self-government, when, as I 
have shoxvn above, there’ is 'practically general agreement as regards all 
essential safeguards for minorities and there is no difficulty of allocation of 
representation in the Legislatures of all other Provinces. This particular 
and narrow issue should bo left for decision by the Prime Minister and His 
Majesty’s Government. There is no reason why the Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, 
Depressed Classes and Europeans should not, without any hesitation, agree 
to abide by the decision of the Prime Minister. The Congress claims to he 
a non-communal body and to have a purely national outlook, and therefore 
it and its representative can have no objection to accepting any settlement 
which the communities concerned may arrrive at by this method of decision 
by the Prime Minister. One tentative and rough-and-ready solution for 
allocation of seats in the Punjab and Bengal is to accept the Government of 
India’s proposals about it with such variation as may be required in view of 
the latest census figures. 

There is one aspect of joint and separate electorates which I earnestly 
wish to be considered. I believe there are among the Muslims an appreciable 
number who prefer joint electorates. There is no reason why those preferring 
to be in the joint electorates should be denied their liberty of thought and 
action because the majority of their community wish to have separate 
electorates. It should be made permissible for members of any conununity 
for whom separate electorates are provided to declare their desire to go into 
joint electorates and be allowed to do so. On such declaration they should be 
included in the joint register and should be allowed to vote and stand for 
election in the joint electorate; but such declaration, when made, must ever 
afterwards be ^ak 
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to secure. Their opposition is apparently based on the belief that, if equality 
of civic rights is granted to women in India, equality of opportunity in civic 
service will automatically follow, and that, owing to the part played by 
women in the recent political struggle, women now realise their strength and 
do not require "Specinl provision. These theories seem to me to be far 
removed from the realities of the situation. These three women’s organis- 
ations are associations of importance, but I cannot admit that they speak for 
the entire womanhood of India. While welcoming the fact that the political 
struggle has brought many thousands of women out into public life, I feel it 
essential to acquire a true perspecti%'e of the whole picture, and to realise 
that there remain over a hundred and twenty million women and girls in 
Iiidia, who are still in a state of civic inertia, and who have not yet attained 
self-confidence or political consciousness. It is_ for the sake of this over- 
whelming majority of women that I believe special provision to be necessary. 
1 am convinced that one practical step forward, which will ensure the 
presence of women on the Legislatures, working side bj' side with men as_ a 
normal feature of our political life, will do moi'e for them than any theories 
of equality. 

The opposition to special provision for women in this Memorandum is 
also based on the assumption that Adult Suffrage will come into existence. 
Even if Adult Suffrage is secured, I think the above arguments hold good. 
If, however, Adult Suffrage is not achieved, or only gradually achieved, 
then special provision will be all the more necessary. 

I have given much anxious thought to the form which such special provi- 
sion should take. Nomination is obviously unsuitable. The ordinary 
reservation of seats, involving separate electorates, appropriation of a share 
of existing seats, and a permanent claim to them, is equally undesirable. 
The sohition which the Women’s Delegation advanced last year (sec Minori- 
ties sub-Committee proceedings, page SO) — ^namely, that the Legislatures 
themselves, after their own election, should for a temporary period elect a 
fixed proportion of women to Legislatures — still seems to me the most suit- 
able. The suggestion then also made — ^that the proportion of women to be 
elected should be five per cent, of the elected Legislature, that the temporary 
period should be for three elections, and that the election of women should 
be made by proportional representation so ns to avoid the complications of 
the communal qiiestion, also seem to me still to bo the best fitted to the 
circumstances. I would, however, now — in order to meet the divergence 
of views among Indian women on this matter — make a further suggestion, 
namely, that such a scheme might be optional on all Legislatures, Central 
or Provincial, to adopt or not ns they think fit. 

It may well be that some other proposal better than the above outlined 
scheme — one that would attain the same end — ^may be devised, and in that 
case I would willingly accept it. In this matter, I regard myself as a 
member of no party, community or class, but simply as voicing the views of an 
educated and intelligent section of women’s opinion in India, which believes 
special provision for women to be in the best interests of women in general 
and in those of the nation at large (which must inevitably be closely identified 
w'ith women’s interests). It does not seem to us that it is in the least 
derogatory to ask for such special provision to meet existing facts; nor can it 
be considered either a privilege or a favour. Indeed, membership of a 
Legislature, in our opinion, is a heavy responsibility and a duty rather than 
a privilege or a favour. If we are told that there is no analogy for such 
a proposal in the constitutions of other countries, I would urge that in this 
matter we should not be entirely guided by outside precedents. Indeed, the 
experience of women in other countries suggests that Indian women will he 
wise in taking steps to strengthen their political status from the very 
beginning of the new constitution. If such a special measure as has been 
suggested above for the initial and transitional period could be made, I 
feel that the position of women in the India of the future would be made 
.secure. 


November 11th, 19S1. 
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APPENDIX XIT. 

memorandum .iREPRESENTING THE VIEWS OP A NUMBER OP 
INDIAN WOMEN'S ORGANISATIONS.. 


Presented to the Conference by Mrs. Naidu and Begum Shah Nawaz. 

We herewith beg to submit the official Memorandum jointly issued on the 
rtatus Of Didjan women in the proposed new Constitution by the All-India 
Women s Conference on Education and Social Reform, the Women’s Indian 
Association and the Central Committee of the National Council of Women 
in India. These three premier Organisations include the great majority of 
progressive and influential women of all communities, creeds and ranhs who 
are interested in social, educational, civic or political activities, and are 
accredited leaders of organised public opinion amongst women. 


This Manifesto, signed by the principal office bearers of these important 
bodies, may be regarded as an authoritative statement of representative 
opinion, duly considered and widely endorsed, on the case and claim of Indian 
women. 


We have been entrusted with the task of presenting to the Round Table 
Conference their demand for a complete and immediate recognition of their 
equal political status, in theory and practice, by the grant of full adult 
franchise, or an effective and acceptable alternative, based on the concep- 
tion of adult suffrage. 

We are further enjoined to resist any plea that may be advanced by small 
individual groups of people, either in India or in this country, for any kind 
of temporary concessions or adventitious methods of securing the adequate 
representation of women in the Legislatures in the shape of reservation of 
seats, nomination or co-option, whether by Statute, Convention, or at the 
discretion of the Provincial and Central Governments. To seek any form of 
preferential treatment would be to violate the integrity of the universal 
demand of Indian women for absolute equality of political status. 

We are confident that no untoward difficulties will intervene in the way of 
women of the right quality, capacity, political ^uipment and record of 
public service in seeking the suffrages of the nation to be returned as its 
representatives in the various Legislatures of the country. 

We ask that there should be no sex discrimination either against or in 
favour of women under the new constitution. 

Will you be so good as to treat our covering letter as part of the official 
document submitted to you on behalf of our Organisations. 


November 16th, 1931. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE STATUS OP INDIAN WOMEN IN THE 
PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION OP INDIA. 


The All-India Women’s Conference, The Women’s Indian Association and 
The Central Executive Committee of the National Council of Women in India 
welcome and endorse the Declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship 
in India under the future constitution drawn up by the accredited leaders of 
the Nation, namely;— 

“ Equal rights and obligations of all citizens, without any bar on 
account of sex. 


No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her roh&on, 
cafte, creS or sex in regard to pubUc empl^ent, office, power or 
honour and in the exercise of any trade or oaiung. 
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Object of the pbesent Memokandum. 

This Declaration of tho fundamental rights of citizenship in India having 
been made, tho recognition of women’s equal citizenship in all matters 
relating to franchise, representation, or employment has become an accepted 
principle. Tho present Memorandum is, thoroforo, concerned only with the 
methods by which women inaj' bo enabled to exercise to the full their legiti- 
mate rights. 

Tho women of India on tho basis of their admitted and declared equality, 
demand that in actual practice no disqualifications or conditions shall be laid 
down which may hamper them in any way from the fullest exercise of the 
right of voting at public elections or offering themselves as candidates 
for seats on Legislative or Administrative institutions. Similarly, no impedi- 
ments should be placed in their way in tho matter of the holding pf public 
ofUco or omploymont which might, in effect, bar women from taking their 
full and equal share in civic rights and obligations. 


FnANcnisn. 

Present Conditions and the Necessity for the Demand. 

Tho experience of women under tho existing constitution makes the 
foregoing demand imperative. In spite of equality in theory, they suffer in 
practice from a grave inequality owing to the right of voting being condi- 
tioned by property-holding or other similar qualification, ordinarily inacces- 
sible to women in India. Though the resolution of the Indian National 
Congress declares for an immediate accept.anco of the principle of adult 
suffrage, it may bo argued nevertheless, that the first step towards the adojj- 
tion of that prineiplo might require, for its successful practice, the condi- 
tioning of tho exercise of tho right by some qualification of the type above 
mentioned. However, we cannot but point out that, though the theoretical 
equality of men and women citizens might conceivably be maintained under 
such a practice, the position of women will inevitably be rendered wholly 
unequal under the existing social systems, it being generally recognized that 
very few women hold or own property in their own name or right. 

Again, even if the property qualification for voting or candidature is 
made nominal, women are likely to suffer as long as our social systems remain 
as they are. 

As compared with men, very few women would have even nominal pro- 
perty in their own names and right, and since a very considerable propor- 
tion of the adult women of India is either married or widowed, the voting 
rights of all such would, on a property basis of any kind have to follow 
the corresponding rights of their husbands. 

There is yet another difficulty to be considered in this connection. Even 
if the franchise system permits a wife or widow to enjoy the same voting 
rights as the husband, this position will not commend itself to the educated 
and thinking "women of India, inasmuch as it makes the citizenship of woman 
contingent on her relationship — ^past or presen"t— to a man, for a very 
large proportion of women. We are strongly of opinion that the Elementary 
Bights of Women as human beings should not be based on an extraneous 
factor lihe Marriage. 

If a literacy test of any kind is introduced as a condition precedent for 
the exercise of civic rights, women will be placed at a still greater dis- 
advantage, for the obvious reason that there are many more literate men 
than women. 

Moreover, if as is likely and necessary, some age limit is fixed for the 
exercise of such rights, the handicap on women will be still further increased, 
for relatively speaking there are fewer literate women above the voting age 
than below it. 
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Of franchise, either by property or 

m» m 

circumstances the All-India Women's Conference, the Women’s 
Indian Asswiation and the Central Executive Committee of the National 
Council of Women in India, consider the immediate, unqualified and uncon- 
ditional adoption of the princl^ile of Adult Franchise to he the best and most 
acceptable mode of assuring and securing political equality between the men 
and women of this country. They unhesitatingly consider all conditions or 
qualincations or tests for the exercise of this right, whether based on pro- 
perty or literacy, to be needless impediments in the way of the enjoyment by 
women of civic equality. 

Accordingly they recommend that: — 

Every man or woman 0 / the age of 21 should be entitled to vote and 
to o^er himself or herself as a candidate at any election to on 
Administrative or Legislative Institution. 


Repbesentation. 

Wo are confident that, if this practical equality is secured for women 
in the matter of Franchise, they will be able to find their way into the 
Legislative and Administrative Institutions of the country throu^ the open 
door of ordinary election. 

No special expedients for securing the presence of women on these bodies, 
such as reservation, nomination or co-option would then be necessary. 

The Women of India have no desire to seek any specially favoured treat- 
ment for themselves, provided that their full and equal citizenship is recog- 
nized in practice as it is in theory. 

PUBUO SeKVIOES AJfD EsiPlOTaiECT. 

It is but a corollary to this practical equality between men and women 
that women should be eligible, in the same way as men and on the same 
conditions, for all grades and branches of the Public Services, as they are 
entitled, under the Declaration of Rights, to equality in the exercise of all 
trades, professions and employment. 


DlSgOAMPIOATIOKS. 


As distinguished from the qualifications, etc., for voting, in which the 
women of India demand an absolute and effective equality, the disqualifica- 
tions for the exercise of civic rights should be based on purely personal 


grounds. , ,.« *• 

Thus, the fact of a woman’s relationship to a man or the disqualification, 
if any, attaching to her male relative of any degree, should in no way proven 
her from exercising to the full her legitimate rights. 


Avgust, 1931. 


appendix xy. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION. 

Memorandum by Sir Provash Chunder Hitter. 

As the Minorities Comirnttee will to^ place the 

[indu representative from Bengal on that ^ 

5sition with regard to Bengal before my fellow Deie^axes. 
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The claims on 
as follows; — 


behalf of the different minorities have been put forward 

Per cent. 


In the first two cases I am ignoring decimals — • 

Muslims 

0 

Backward Classes . 

European Conununal ...... 

Indian-Christians 

Anglo-Indians 

Total 


55 

25 

5 

S 

2 

go 


Since then I have seen it stated in the Press that Mahatma Gandhi 
offered 51 per cent., instead of 55 per cent., to the Muslims. The above 
claims do not take into account the claims for class seats. So far as I am 
aware the claims for class seats are: — 

Per cent. 

British (at present they have 11 in a House with 114 
elected members) 10 

Labour (a number of seats, but I am not aware of the 
actual percentage claimed) 

Indian Trade and Commerce 5 

Landlords 

Universities 2 


Total . 244 


It will appear from the above that if all these claims are admitted or 
accepted, the total is considerably over 100 per cent., and that the Hindus 
(other than the Backward Classes) whose population runs into many millions, 
will not have any seats from the general electorate. 

This position, of course, is untenable, and a mere statement of facts 
will show what the position is. 

Although I am the sole Hindu representative from Bengal on the Minori- 
ties Committee, no offer has yet been made to me, nor even was the question 
discussed either with me or with any of my Hindu fellow Delegates from 
Bengal who are not on this Committee, by the Muslim group. I was, 
however, told a few days ago by one of the Muslim representatives from 
Bengal that the Muslim delegation is of the opinion that the question should 
be settled on an All-India basis. 

November lltli, 19S1. 


SUrriXMEKTARY :^rEMORA^'DUM BY SIR 

MITTER. 


PROVASH CHU:^^DER 


nr 


■iVith reference to the claim of the Jluslims regarcins a statutorv ms-'rrrry 
who-o House cn the basis cf c^mmun-’ T **/• *-— * '4 


record that before I left India I*ccnsT:Ited*Hii:dc.eIe^'t^'^ cf 

Benrr.l Legisla^ire Couacil. rr-embers cf che Zre— — cf 




... 

-ts? r'’"'- °- ■ ' 

(a 1VU®V oTCeDt^S® • rj\ 

,. „ Th:a4e ^ . • . - 

Xndia^ . • . • 

X,8»41ot4s ^ 

r^er^tiea 
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It will nppcnr Irom tiio nbovo Ibnt it M tbcno cUvhm nro nclrniltod or "cccpWl 
tlio total is considerably over 100 per cent., and that tbo 
Ibo Bncltwnrd Classes), whoso population runs into "“'Vons, will nov 

have any Beats Irom tbo general electorate. This position is, of coun ., 
untenablo, and n mere statoment of the facts will show what the position is. 

Since these claims were put forward, a joint Nolo has boon circulated 
over Iho signatures of H.Il. The Ago Khan on behn f of the Miwliins, 
Dr. Ambedkar on bclinlt ot the Depressed Classes, lino Dnhndiir rannir Selvaii 
on behalf of the Indian ChristianR, Sir Henry Oidiioy on hclinlf of the Anglo- 
Indians, and Sir Hubert Cnrr on behalf of the Kuropcaiis. Ulio arrangement 
■ for division of scats put forward in this joint Koto is totally unacceplahln 
to the Hindus of Bengal. My personal opinion is, and I say this from my 
37 years’ experience of the public life ot my I’rovinco, tlint if this scheme is 
accepted then the consequences will ho disastrous. It will mean the incroa«o 
of direct action, and more physical conflict between the two coinmiinities. 
I have staled my views on the point in n short upcceh hoforo the Federal 
Strucluro Committee on I^ovenibcr ISth, lOai. I do not, for the sake of 
peace which I value so much, desire to clahorato Iho reasons which induced 
mo to como to the conclusion mentioned above. I may add that I do not 
belong to the Hindu Jlnhnsnbhn movement, and I genuinely helievo that 
adjustment of the Hindu-Muslim question on some workable basis is a 
Bine qua non of political progress in India. 


As the Hindus, JIuslims and Sikhs have not been able to como to nn agreed 
decision, wo have to consider and advise His Majesty's Government ns to 
what is to bo done. I still adhere to the opinion I expressed in my short 
speech to the Federal Structure Committee on November J8lh, that the 
best course will bo to send out a small Commission to find out the facts. 
That Commission should hove Indians associated with it, and may well 
consist of three British statesmen and two Indian judges, one n Muslim 
judge and the other a Hindu judge. Tlio Indian representatives should not 
be political people, because every politician has his own viowR on the mat ter 
As, however, nn objection has been taken by an eminent Indian to nssocinfc 
judges with Commission, I am quite willing to accept n slight modification 
of my original suggestion, by putting forward a further suggestion that, 
instead of having judges actually holding oflTico, wo moy have judges who 
have retired from office, but without intending any disrespect to the politico! 
men of India, I do insist that the inclusion of political men will go a long 
way to defeat the object I have in view. I have already c.vplnincd in my 
speech that sending out a Commission of tbo nature indicated should not 
hold up the onnouncement, nor the drafting of the Act, nor any other 
relevant work in connection with constitutional advance. 


1 would conclude this hicmorandum by suggesting certain general con- 
siderations of an important character, which should bo taken into consideration 
in cose His Majesty’s Government are disinclined to send out n Commission 
of the nature indicated. 


So far, four important schemes were before the public, namely, the Congress 
scheiM, the Communal Muslim scheme, the Nationalist Muslim scheme and 
the Hindu Mahnsnbha scheme. The unfortunate part is that the Hindus 
do not agree to the Communal Muslim scheme, and the Muslims do not 
a^ee to accept any of the other three schemes. Further, on the Hindu side 
gere is a difference of opinion with regard to the Congress scheme and the 
Hindu Mohasabha scheme. The net result is that the tw'o communities 
have been unable to come to an agreed decision. Further, there is to mv 
mind a common defect in all the four schemes, namely, that if anv of these 
Mhemes are accepted it will mean that in some Provinces there will be a 
Hindu majonty, in others a Muslim majority (perhaps on account of the 
disposition of the population this is inevitable), but no practical suggestion 
has been made m any of these schemes by which the minority in any Province 
—to whichever community that minority may belong— will he in a position 
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and not to special or class seats. In this connection there is another point- 
■which should be mentioned, namely, that seats for Europeans, Anglo-Indians- 
and Indian-Christians, should, in every Province come from the majority 
community and not from the minority community. As regards other class- 
seats like Labour, Landlords, Indian Trade and Commerce (but not British 
Trade and Commerce), the seats may well come from both the communities, 
although in point of fact at a particular stage of the development of a particular- 
Province one community may have an advantage over the other. There is- 
no reason, however, why — given the necessary self-help without which no 
real political progress is possible — such an advantage should be of more than, 
a temporary nature. 

20th November, 1931. 


APPETTDIX XVI. 

THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM IN THE PUNJAB. 

Memorandum by Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
{circulated at the request of Mr. M. K. Gandhi). 

The commimal problem in the Punjab may be stated as follows : — 

A. The Mxislims, being a majority of the population, claim to have a- 
majority in the Legislature. For this they consider separate electorates to. 
be necessary, because their nmnerical majority is not sufficient to outweigh 
the greater wealth and influence of other communities, to which the Muslim 
ryots are stated to be heavily indebted. 

B. The Sikhs would prefer joint electorates. But if the Muslims have 
separate electorates, the Sikhs claim — 

(a) that Muslim representation by separate electorates must be less 
than 50 per cent, of the whole Legislature; 

(b) that the Sikhs must also have separate electorates -ndth sub- 
stantial weightage, as claimed by Muslims in Provinces where they 
are a minority. 

C. The Hindus desire joint electorates, but they are willing to accept- 
any compromise which satisfies the following principles : — 

(a) There must be no reservation of seats for a majority community 
which would give it a “ statutory majority ” in the Legislature; 

(b) The reservation of seats for a minority community must not 
be less than its population basis, that is, weightage must not be conceded 
til other communities at the expense of a minority community. 

2. It cannot be said that any one of these claims is unreasonable, or 
should properly be abandoned. The fact is that in the Punjab as now con- 
stituted the communities are so distributed that their legitimate claims 
are irreconcilable. There is no margin for allowances, and a solution becomes 
mathematically impossible. Further, a solution that is dependent on popula- 
tion percentages can have no finality, but must be subject to revision 
at each ensuing census. The problem has indeed been substantially afiected- 
even since the last Session of the Conference by the publication of the recent 
census figures. 
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(Sigur® to 

per cent. 


.Xosliins 

alndus 

SiWi3 

Others 


11,444 

6,579 

2,294 


55-3 

31-8 

11-1 

1-8 
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’TIjo figures of liio 1021 census liavo been taken, because the district comraimal 
figures oi tlv' llVll een-u*: are not yet available. Tlio figures o£ the 1931 
census f.-'r the rroviuce as now constituted aro ns follows : — 



(Figures in ihon*nnds.) 

Per cent. 

Muslim* 

13.332 

56-5 

Hindu* 

6.728 

28-G 

Sikhs 

."..OG-l 

13-0 

•Others 

407 

1-9 


23,531 



Tt follows that the tot.al population of the new Punjab would be about 
19 millions, and the porcontngos of Muslims and Sikhs would be somewhat 
higher than the 1921 percentages. 

7. To what extent, then, would it bo possible in the roconstiluted Province 
to satisfy the claims of each community, as stated at the beginning of this 
memorandum? 

A. The Muslims, being 02 per cent, of the total population, would_ bo sure 
•of a majority in the Legislature through territorial constituencies with joint 
electorates, without reservation of seats, provided that the qualifications for 
the fnanchiso were so determined ns to reflect their numerical strength in the 
electoral roll. 

The Franchise sub-Committeo and the scheme of the Congress Working 
Committee have already recommended that the franchise should reflect in 
the electoral roll the proportion in the population of overj’ community. 

The basis of territorial constituencies with joint electorates would naturally 
be the existing administrative districts. The western districts of the Punjab 
arc predominantly Muslim and the eastern districts are predominantly Sikh 
and Hindu. Excluding Simla, which has a populotion of only 4,5,000, and 
may be grouped for electoral purposes with the adjoining hill district of 
Kahgra. there are now 28 districts in the Punjab; and in 15, or 53 per cent., 
of them, the ^Muslims arc more than 60 per cent, of the population. Without 
the Ambala Division, there would be 23 districts; and in 15, or 65 per cent-., 
of them, the Muslims would be more than 60 per cent, of the population. 

B. Tlio Sikhs would have the joint electorates which they prefer, and 
through which they feel that they can best exercise their influence. They 
would no longer require separate electorates or weightage. Further their 
numerical strength would bo relatively increased from 11*1 per cent, of the 
population in the province as now constituted to 12’ 6 per cent, according 
to the figures of 1921, and about 15 per cent, according to the figures of 1931. 

C. The solution satisfies the two principles within which the Hindus are 
willing to compromise; there would be no " statutoi-y majority" by reser- 
vation of seats, and no weightage at the expense of a minority community. 
Tlie Hindu proportion of the population would be substantially diminished, 

but they would have the joint electorates which they desire," and through 
which, in their view, a minority community is best able to e.xercise its 
influence. 


October 12th, 1931. 
K.T.C. — III 
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PUNJAB— 102] CENSUS. 
(Populntion in thomanda.) 


BlalricJs. 


Jiftvalpindi Division. 

(1) Giijrat 

(2) Shnhpiir . 

(3) Jhetum . 

(4i Uavralpindi 

(5) At<ocJc , . 

(0) 3ri.inw.ili . 


Alultan DMtion. 

f7) jronipomciy , 
(6) Lynllpnr . 

(0) Jhanc 

(10) MuUnn . . 

(11) Muzaffarpnrh . 

(12) Por.i Ghnza 

Khnn. 

Bilneh Trans- 
Frontier Tract. 



80-1 

153 

■ 

80-3 

49 

o'O 

82-8 

30 

4*2 

8S-7 

19 

4-0 

82-0 

32 

6-G 

91-0 

20 

3-9 


4G 12-S 309 sa-4 



Lahore Dfrisicn. 

(13) Lahore • 

(14) Amritsar . 

(15) Gunlaapnr 
(1C) Sialkot . 
(17) Giijranirala 
(IS) Sbeikhapura 


Df] 

lill 


211 4*2 4,997- 

47 4*1 1,131 

14 I’o 929- 

32 38 S52 

G4 6-8 93S 

23 4-4 624 

23 4-3 623: 


JuVundur DivMon 1,042 45-9 1,377 32-7 

{+ Simla). 

(19) Knngra and 733 93-1 43 5-0 

Simla. 

(20) Hosbiarpur . 500 54-0 289 31*2 

(21) Jnllundur . 246 29-8 367 44-6 

(22) Ludiana . . 130 24'0 193 34’0 

(23) Fcrozoporc • 300 27’0 483 44‘0 




27 0-6 4'227- 


Amhaia Division. 
(lees Simla). 

(24) Hissor 
(23) Rehtolc . 

(26) Gargaon . 

(27) Kornol . 

(28) Ambala . 


2,582 OS-3 


44 1-1 3,782' 


0-9 817- 

2-1 I 772- 
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APPENDIX XVIa. 

NOTE ON THE REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PUNJAB. 

By Raja Narendra Jiath, 

Sir GeoSrey Corbett’s scheme of the separation of Ambala Division from 
the Province as at present constituted, is unacceptable to me for the reason 
for which the Sikh scheme of partition is unacceptable to the Muslims. The 
Sikh scheme reduces the Muslim population from 56 per cent, at present to 
44 per cent, in the new Province. Sir Geofirey’s scheme reduces the Hindu 
population from 29 per cent, to 23 per cent. 

I have not been able to ascertain the views of the Hindus in various parts 
•of the Punjab. I do not know what the Hindus of the Western Punjab may 
have to say to their being joined on to N.W.F.P. But if the new Province is 
formed as proposed by the Sikhs, reservation of seats for the Hindu minority 
■on the basis of population will be absolutely necessary. 

I find that Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme which appeared to have been 
■received with delight by the Muslims here, is unacceptable to the Muslims of 
'U.P. On the whole I think that partition of Punjab will afford no solution 
-of the Communal problem. .411 partition schemes should in my opinion 
he shelved. 

Noucniber 13th, 1931. 


APPENDIX XVII. 

A SCHEME OF REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PUNJAB. 

MemoTandum by Sardar Vjjal Singh. 

According to 1921 census, the Punjab has a total population of 20,685,024. 
The Muslim and Sikh population in the five divisions into which Punjab 
is divided for administrative purposes is ns follows: — 

MtisUvi. Sikh. 



Population. 

Per cent. 

Population. 

Per cent 

Ambala Division . 

. 1,006,000 

26*3 

158,000 

4-2 

-Jullundur Division 

. 1,370,000 

82-8 

886,000 

21-0 

Tiahore Division 

. 2,849,000 

57-0 

813,000 

16-2 

Multan Division 

. 3,246,000 

76-9 

290,000 

C-9 

Rawalpindi Division 

. 2,973,000 

86-0 

183,000 

4-9 


It is clear from the above table that Rawalpindi and Multan Divisions are 
-overjvhelmingly Muslim divisions. There are two districts, however, in Multan 
Division, namely, Lyallpur and Montgomery, which are colony districts, 
A considerable population of the central Punjab has settled down there. 
The Sikhs being good colonists have settled in fairly large numbers in those 
-two districts, ns they constitute 13-4 per cent, of the population in 
Montgomery district and 16-4 per cent, in Lyallpur District. The Muslim 
■population in these two districts is 71 and 60 per cent, respectively. A great 
portion of the Muslim population in these two districts also has migrated 
from the Central Punjab. 

A glance at the map of the Punjab and N.W.F.P. will clearly show that 
all the districts excepting Lyallpur and Montgomery, which are more centrally 
situated in the two divisions of Rawalpindi and Multan, run along the N.W.F 
Province and Baluchistan. In some of these districts people speak lan'»ua<»a 
-which IS almost similar to the language of the adjoining Frontier district. 

' ’ F 2 
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1 ^' '"r "<j‘ 0 l^‘tcd by people who hnvc common Jnngunge^ 

S ni- I '« in Bnluchistnii. Campbollpur, 

tl ’fl'i’ '’ -^IVzn(Tnrgl,nr dislnclj. linve littlo ii nnv difference from the 
poojdo of liu* ndjoinjtiK Fronltor district of Pern Jsnini] Kiinn. Tunjab 
1 rovinre ns wo find it fo-dnv wns nevor ono Province consisfing of nil these 
diKtnnts prior to its nnnexntinn by ibo lirilisli. Some of ifioso Western- 
disfncfs wore conqiiored niid brought under the then Lahore Government bv 
Mnhnrnjn Unnjit Singli. 


It is siiggostcil thoroforo flint the two Western divisions of Rawalpindi; 
and Jnilfnn, inimis the Lyallpnr and ironlgomery districts, be detached from- 
the Punjab and ntnnlgninafod with N.W.F.P, 

^ Such a redisfriluilinn of flio Punjab will serve a doiiblo purpose. It wiJJ- 
in the first insfnnco give the .Sitdis such a jiroportion of population ns will 
provide for them a prot»>cfion without clniniing nnj’ weiphtnge or reservation. 
Tiio j'fipulntion of the Province after excluding these two Western divisions will' 
be more evenly distributed ninong the three communities. The Mussnlmnns- 
xvill be 43‘H jier cent., ITindiis ‘I'i'tl per cent., and Silch 14'4 per cent. In. 
Buch proportions parties on other than coinniiinnl lines will find ample scope 
for development. The Stldis in that case will claim no weightage nor any. 
reservation of seats, and at the .snuic time will not grudge any weightage- 
to be given to llfu.slim minorities in other Prorinces. Of course on equivalent 
weightage will lie allowed to the Hindu and Sildi minorities in the N.W.F.P* 
and Sind, if Keparnted. 

It will he .seen that in such a rerli.strlhiition the Sikhs will not be gainers- 
so far as flic amount of Hu-ir repre-sentation goo.s. The Muslims will' stilt 
be the strongest individual group. But Siklis do not want any gain or 
domination. What they want is that their rcpre.senfntion should be such 
as to enable them to make an effective apjioal to the other community if any 
one of tlieso groups trie.s to tyrannise over them. 

Tlie second ndvnuinge of this redistribution would he that N.W.F.P. by 
the addition of ton districts with a population of 0 millions, will become a 
fairly large province, fully ontillod lo the status of a Governor’s Province. 
Tho total population of this enlarged Frontier Province will bo over 8 millions, 
with Muslims forming 87 per cent, of the population. It will be able to bear 
its burden of e.\pcn(liturc which provincial self. Government -n-ill necessitate- 
nnd wliieh the existing N.W.F.P. cannot possibly meet. If, however, the 
amalgamation with N.W.F.P. bo not acceptable, these Western districts can 
form a separate Province, 

.Ml Foctions of tlio Sikli community arc unanimously of the opinion that 
they will in no case agree to the domination of a uinglo community in the 
Punjab, if it is not reconstituted on 1-lie above lines. Tlieir population has- 
risen from 11 to 13 per cent., which corresponds approximately to the Muslim- 
population in U.P. WHicrcns the MvisHms of U.P. arc enjoying over 81 per cent, 
representation, the Sikhs liavo had to pul up with an 18 per cent, represent-a- 
lion on the Pun-jab Council. Tlio Sikhs have boon rightly claiming 30 per cent, 
representation, Tlioir claim has been strengthened by the rise in their 
population. The Mussnlmnns should not in ju.stico deny to the Sikhs the snme- 
riglifs which they are enjoying in tlieir niiiiorit.y Provinces and are trying to- 
strengthen further in India ns a whole by otlier proposals. 

The Sikhs hnvc suggested an nllcrnntivo and give the choice to tho Mxislim 
brethren. Eit-lior weightage to an extent of 80 per cent, witli no single- 
community in majority or tho redistribution of tho Punjab. 

If neither of the two solutions is acceptable the Silths will_ not accept 
anv constitutional advance in the Punjab, Let the vest of India go ahead 
and let tho Punjab bo administered by tho Central Government. This w the- 
considcred opinion of tho entire Sikh community whether Nationalists, 
Moderates or Loyalists. 

Tlfese sontimonts were expressed to Mahatma Gandhi in Delhi and wwe- 
conveyed to the Viceroy in the address presMted to His Excellency by tbe- 
Sikhs in July last. 





ll'2l CKXSUS FIGUKES 

Totnl 

Population, 

Miiltnii Pivip'lfii 4,218.000 

Hnwnlj'iiidi . 3.400,710 

Miiltnn Pivision, minus Lvnlljiur nncl Montgomery 2,525,111 
070.00:)- 710.780 
1.003,240 

6,065.821 


Pl'XJ.\B V.-PEN* EECOXSTITUTED. 



Toiot 

PopiiMion. 

Muslims, 

Silchs. 

Hindus 
and Others. 

Ambnla Pivicion . 

3..‘;2C.Cl.'i 

l.OOC.1.50 

158,208 

— 

Julhmdur Pivjeion 

4. 181. SOS 

1.3C9.C18 

670,653 

— ■ 

Lnliorc Pivision . 

4.007.411 

2.648,800 

610,310 

— 

Lynlljair Pietrict , 

070.40.1 

504,017 

160,621 

— 

Montgomery Pislrict 

713.78G 

513,055 

05,520 

— 


14.C00.203 

C.332.570 

2,107,512 

— 



48-3% 

14-4% 

42-3% 


N.M'.F. 

PF.OVIXCE EXL.\RGEP. 




Totnl 



Hindus. 


Population, 

Muslims. 

Silchs. 

and Others. 

Esisting U.W.F.P, 

2,471.527 

2,250,080 

47,035 

173,203 



Totnl 

221,138 

0% 

Rownlpindi Pivision 

3,460,710 

2,078,371 

162,050 

334,383 

Multan Pivision, minus 


Lynllpur and Mont- 





gomery Pistricts 

2.625.111 

2,138,371 

33,630 

3.53,101 

Totnl 

6,457,348 

7,362,131 

234,.530 

860,687 



Totnl 

1,005.217 

13% 


October Sih, 19S1. 
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APPEjVDIX XVIII. 

MEMORANDUil ON THE “ PROVISION FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF 
THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM *’ (APPENDIX III>. 

Btj Dr. 8. K. Datia, 

This morning brought ins a copy of the document entitled “ Provisioa 
for a settlement of the communal problem put forAvard jointly by Muslim^, 
Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and European'!.*’ The 
signatories are five in number, and they assert that the proposals lusJe by 
them maj' be taken as being acceptable to well over a hundred and fifieeu 
millions of people. No claim to the support of a unanimity so wild iji In 
scope has yet been made by any other group of persons at’ the Confer.-ncv:-. 
As a member and a representative of one of the communitic.s wbos'' consent 
has apparently been given, I feel it incumbent upon luo to make it clew 
why I am unable to support- the provisions as a whole. 

Certain of the matters on which an agreement has been arrived at would 
bo acceptable to me, such ns the provisions assuring religious liberty and the 
protection of Minorities against discrimination in the matter of eivie ridits. 
On such fundamental principles there can be no doubt of the supjiorl o? th.- 
entire Christian comiminity, hut on the other highly controvepinl p- liit^ 
brought forward, it is impossible to conceive of a unanimity of support. Th." 
Indian Chri.«tian community, which numbers nearly si.v inillions, including 
those in the Indian States, is scattered throughout India, a substantial 
number being included in the population of the Madras Presideney. Nov.- 
the vast majority of these Christians belong to the class of landless agricultural 
labour, and their kinsfolk are still included among Ibc Depressed 
of India whoso interests have not been wholly overlooked at this Conferenee. 
From personal knowledge I would assert that tho majority r)f tliem, becaus-? 
of poverty and the comparatively high franchise nimlifications have little or 
no knowledge of the clectorato* and are incnpnhlo of judging the iiu rits 
of comintinal and general eloctorato.s, Tims in the Madrn.s Presideney. out 
of 1,720.01)11 Indian Christians, a number of 20.000 only are inelude-l r-n 
the voters’ roll to-day. My duty as I see it is to accept only "uilt propo.nl! 
ns I conceive to bo in the host interests of all. 

Ti\is document has boon signed by what are tinned Minoriti''!, but it 
is not yet clear upon what tho Minority grouping is based. _ It would reetn t-i 
he neeeptod that tho basis of a community is the profession of a partiiuil-sr 
religion. If this were true then it would follov.’ that Indian Cliri-itiar.', 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians should In* classed together ns orio riirnniuni!'.-, 
but any attempt to unite fhi*m would immediately be ris-enti-d. Tiiis *.■ '>uM 
seem to indicate a second possible basis for n community, namely, rn'-e, --ii, s 
the Christian community is to lie sub-divideil again on flu- l-asis of re--, 
each sub-division demanding sjieeial, if not speeifie, prnfeetion. Tl>e Dep-... .-,1 
Classes have their own basis of clnsAfieation ; they jirofrss the Hindu r- Iigi'-u 
but nss.-rt that they are tfie victims of if; social t'rnnriv. Irene.', v. bi!' 
■professing the same religion, they ask for jiroteetion ng-iiri't ttie majorif r-f 
their co-religionists. As the result of tlies..- demand- the fragui.-nta'i' r. of 
India is jiroceMing apnee. 
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Cln'^FC';. You would then Imve in l-lie Legislature n bloc of members who 
couid effcctivolv deal with the Hindu majority. In the Punjab it might 
be otherwise, where Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and Europeans, as well ns 
Depressed Glasses, might be elected from n common register, thus effectively 
creating an ojjjiosition to the. ^luslim majority. Apart from the cjuestion of 
electorates, too. is it not possible that the best _ interests of the Depressed 
Classes might be best served by statutory provision making liberal financial 
grants for education purjioses, administered by o trust incorporated by 
legislative measure? 

At the time of the Jlorley-JIinto Reforms special electorates were created 
for certain groups of ifuslims. They were small in number and limited in 
scope. Under the fiovernment of India Act of Ifllt) the special . electorate 
was extended to the Jfuslims and to certain other communities, Anglo- 
Indians. Europeans, Indian Christians and Sikhs. The scope with regard 
to the Indian Christians was limited to the ^fadras Presidency. Under the 
aegis of tlie Muslim community it is now jiroposed to extend the application 
of the principle over a wider area, and to increase the number of candidates 
elected by, this method. 

Some of my Cdlleagues, including one of the signatories of this document, 
have made it evident that they hope this regime of communal electorates is 
only transitory, but necessary to ensure the pence in which the great 
constitutional changes which arc envisaged, will be carried out. I do not 
share their ojitimisin. It will bo reincmliercd that the religious social law in 
India received by a curious mischance the support of British courts both in 
India and without. Thus the present religious law has been defined and 
given a conservative mould by the decisions of the Privy Council. It is 
altogether a baseless fear which conceives of the possibility of the Indian 
constitution stereotyping for many generations to come the conception of the 
communities ns against the idea of the people of India as a whole? 

One of the most serious failures of the Jlemornndum is its failure to provide 
for some internal means whereby, by a process of evolution, the communal idea 
will gradually pass away, and in its place the conception of the community 
as a whole will emerge. Tlio method for the relinquishment of the communal 
electorates which the Memorandum proposes will, I believe, prove ineffective. 
The present constitution provides for the representation of economic interests. 
Why cannot this jirinciple be extended? Let Labour constituencies be formed 
on a non-communal basis and extended to the rural areas and agricultural 
labour. 

The weigbtage assigned to themselves by these communities in the 
Memorandum arc in some coses fantastic, and it cannot but strike the impartial 
observer that these devices are specifically designed to frustrate the will of 
certain other communities. As a result of these weigbtages the construction 
of the legislature on the basis of fairness to all communities becomes an 
impossibility. 

In considering these grave objections to the Memorandum I recall the 
words of Sir Henry Gidney this morning, when he asserted that I had given 
my consent to these negotiations. I may saj' that Sir Henry has completely 
misapprehended my conversations with him and my contributions to the 
proceedings of the informal Minorities Committee held in October. What f 
did say was that the main problem demanded a settlement of the Hindu- 
Muslim question and that the smaller Minorities and the real Minorities like 
the_ Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians could only come in after that 
main question had been settled. Now what docs this Memorandum reveal P 
Simply this, that the smaller communities have united with the substimtial 
community of the Muslims in order to make the position of the majority 
communities difficult. It would be disastrous for the Christian community 
if it were to throw its support on the side of one or other of the great 
contending parties of India. 

If it is true that the Christian community needs protection against the 
Hindu majority in Madras, it is equally true that it will need it against the 
Muslim majority in Bengal and the Punjab. I had hoped that as far as my 
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community was concerned it would need neitJier, but tliat a common Hindu- 
Muslim agreement would emerge in which the real minorities would find o 
j*-”® circumstances under which this agreement has been drawn up 
will undoubtedly be interpreted as an attempt te impose on the Hindus a 
regime te which their consent has not been obtained. In such coercion I trust 
that the community which I represent will Jiare no share. 

In conclusion, I may add tliat on lines such as are proposed in this 
Memorandum I see little chance of an agreed solution, but what is oven more 
important, I am unconvinced that on this sj-stein of legislative ropresontatinn 
which might have had a place as long ns the executive was irre^ponsilile 
can be built a government which feels itself responsible to all. The viow.s 
expressed in this letter are shared by a substantial number of Indian Chris- 
tians in India. 

yovemher Hth, 1931. 


APPEJTDIX XIX. 

NOTE ON APPENDIX IV. 


Bp Manlri Sluhammad Shafi J)aooiVi. 


In this note I only deal with the following passage appearing in the 
“ Memorandum on the Sikhs and the new constitution for India ” circu- 
lated to the Conference by Sardars Uijal Singh and Sampurnn Singh on the 
12th November. The Sardars say; — 

" In view of the claim of the President of the last All-India Muslim 
Conference, wo believe th.at to write the garrison Province of India into 
the constitution ns an unalterably Muslim Province would bo to make 
the dismemberment of India inevitable. That claim, it will he remem- 
bered, was that there should bo a ‘ consolidated North-West State, 
within or without the British Empire,’ consisting of the Punjab, 
North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind.” 


The President of the last All-India Muslim League (not All-India Hfiidim 
Conference as incorrectly stated aborc) was Dr. Sir IMnliainmnd Tribal who 
wrote as follows in the ” Times ” of 12tli October, 1P31, with roforence to his 
words os cited in the above quotation: — 

“ May I tell ... . that in this pa«ago I rlo not put forward 

a ‘ demand ’ for a Muslim State outside the British Empire, but only a 
guess at the possible outcome in the dim future of the mighty forces 
now shaping the destiny of tho Indian .subcontinent. No Indian Jlusltm 
with any pretence to .sanity contemplates a Muslim State or series of 
States in North-West India ovtsidc tho British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a plan of practical politics. 

” Although I would oppose the creation of another cockpit of com- 
munal strife in the Central Punjab, as suggested by .■^ome r-nthiisiasU, 

I am all for a redistrilintion of Inrlin into Provinces with effective 
inajoritios of one conimniiity or another on lines advocated botli by the 
Nclini and the Simon Beports. Indeed, my suggestion regarding 
Muslim Provinces merely carries forward this idea." 

Dr. Iqbal concludes his letter with a pithy statement of the Mudirn 
position and says — 

‘‘ A serie-i of contented and well-orgatii'-.'d Mu dim Provinn-, t,u tli^ 
North-West Frontier of India would b- tl.e bulirarl; of India and of tt *> 
British Empire .against the hungry gener.ntions of the .\<,i;;tic high- 
lands.” 


As regards the rest of the cl.iin’.s advoKre.-l by f’le Fr.rt]-\r^, I s!..-'!! have 
occasion to say something Inter, 


yorCT-.brr ISti-, It' 'I- 
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AIM’KNDIX K\‘. 

MKMOllANDl'M ON Al’l’KNUlN 111. 

7i';/ J.’ci i S'ttni>U I yafh. 

part hrtwrrn *irtain ininm itic-. fK’in whicli tin* llituln niiuoritirs 
rf tlio Vnnjn1> niiA !?• !invf •« •xrhiA<<l, niid wliirh \vn*- iilnrr<l lirforo 
tlio Minf>ritif''> roiiimitt<'<- on t\u- l.'Uli N«v>inl..-r, wn>; rt'O'ivi'il l>y juc Into 
on tiif jiiovionc nip.lil. 1 no tiin*- to c-oju'nli'r it hoforo 1 wont to Iho 
^^inor^■lio'■ C'oJnmitt''o. 

In cnninrtion with it. aiul .t; a rtiti«'i<.in of t1i<' jnopn'nl*- nindo thnri'in, 
I 'finl thi-- not*', whirh 1 hopo will r< ocivo ran ful r.-niMdorntion nml will bo 
pln('<>tl «-iilo by «.iilo with tlu- fo-r.alli'il r«»niproini‘'‘*. 

1 invit<* nttrntion to .\pj*i-n<lix “A** .nttnrln'fl to tbo I'lu’t, of wbirli_ it- 
form-* nn ovtoniinl p-nr*. Ilindn' aro pr^'iinifil to bo n innjority roiiiinnnity 
in ibo ivdiT.il Ini nml in »ix ont of nine I’rovinrial In-jnslattirr- ; 
bnl t!n‘ proKuniplinn doi-i. not *fnml ulu-n it •■onttlit lo •.••pnnifo tin* l)cpri“-<-f'cl 
rin^'os from tbo llimlm.. Tin- lirni<-. in tlm .Vjtpi'mlix will '•bow tlint tlm 
Hinilti>- nti' r'‘ilni''‘(l to n minority in nlnuot ;ill l.i'iti^l.'itiirr*.. wliiUt not only 
till' «<'ii:li<n;;i' of Mti'-litn*. Ik •naijitnim-'l. bnl tbi-y an- Ki'‘<‘n nb‘-olnt<' majority 
in tb<> I’nnjab and Ib-jtpal. 

Till’ j'robirin of till' Itopio- •■I'd ('la*'"'"' i*- not ii{;btty nndiT'-l'vvI by Ilriti'-li 
polit irian*'. Kvon on* of tlio'*' wlio bavi" Ix-i-n to India, f«'W linvo bad 
opj'orlnnitio'' of ibormutbly oxamininjt tbo i|ni“-ti()n. In tbo rir’>f plarp, 
condition', in Noriborn Ittdia aio «|nii«- tlilTori'nf fiom tbo'." in Madras and 
parts of Honibay. In Noilborn India ilwlf, conditions vary in dilfcront 
IVovincc".. Tbfr<' nr'', bowovor. t-sTtain p'-ncral principles applicable to nil. 
The twofold <lirisi<m of the Ilindn I'opttlation, into doprc'-'-cd classes and 
c.asto Hindus, ik not correct. Tbo so-called "Depressed Classes'* are tbem- 
folves divided into castes. Kacb is ns strictly <.ndoi:nmnus ns tbo bieber 
casio of Hindus. Tliere i‘ a wry lartte ns-tion amongst tbeni wbicb is 
repnrded as untnncbablc by all. If cast*' Hindus cannot represent tbo 
Depressed Classes, nwint: to tb<-ir beiint iintoucbable, bow can .a member 
of tbe D*'j)r<-Ked Classes. bebu?t;in{: t*» a rs'rlain caste and rcKardini* otbers a.s 
unt<iuebnble, be rcpn'si'ntativ** of all Depressed CI.tss(.sJ> Separate reprc-'cn- 
tntion will be carried to absurd b-iHTtbs if .small dilferonccs ju.stify separate 
clwtoratcs. Corporal*' civic life, nlreaily diflicult mider tlie separati.st policy 
followed hO far, will become impossible. 

rntourbnbility is duo to edueatinnnl and cronomicnl baeUwnrdnoss, and 
tbe nattire of tbe 0('<'U(>ations which tbe‘e cla.ssi's follow. Those amonp; 
them who take to tbe liberal profe^sion•! or are ajipninted to Government. 
posUs, eea«o to be regarded ns niitonebnlde, 1 niiderstand that Bontlomcn 
belonpnt; to tbo Depressed ClnsHcs whose clan was reparded ns nntouclinblo, 
rose to the position <>f jiulRcs of the Hipti Courts and .sat nn tbe same Ilciich 
with tbo most orthodox Hrnbinin Jndpc.s. All " Dcj)rc.sscd Clns.sc.s ” will in. 
course of time, and by utilising opportunities for oduention, cen.so to bo 
regarded ns depressed or backward. Their separation or isolation from tbo 
Hindus is not n course wbicb ought to be followed, in their own interest. 
All that is needed is that the future constitution .should provide tliiit on 
account of casto and creed none should be prejudiced in the acquisition and 
enjoyment of civic rights and tbe right to public cmplo.vment. 

The difTiciilty of giving a definition of tbo Dcpre.ssed Classes which shall 
apply to nil Provinces has been adverted to in paragraph 6S of Volume I 
of the Report of tbo Statutory Commi.ssion. In tbo Punjab, n.s pointed ont 
in tbe mcmornndnm submitted by me, tbe process of reclamation is going on' 
very rapidly. Islam and Sikhism are not the only prosolyiiising religions. 
The Arya Samaj, which is a Hindu body, also falls into that category. This 
reformed religious society conducts several educational institirtions ' for the 
education of tbo Depressed Classes, who are brought up in the tenets of tbe 
Arya Samaj. According to this advanced body of religious reform, all who 
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pTS" Its fold are entitled to irear the Brahminical thread and to recite 
S thp Depressed Classes irho embrace the religion 

this privilege. It is -therefore not right to 
men ivould like to be disociated from the Hindus, and 
Tvould insist upon special representation and separate electorates. In this 
connection the remarks made in paragraph 79 of Folome II of the Report 
or tile Commission are pertinent, and I cannot help reproducing them 
in exfenso : — ^ t' & 


“ Our object therefore, is to make a beginning irhich irill bring the 
depressed classes within the circle of elected representation. How is 
this to be done.® Most of the depressed class associations which appear- 
ed before us favoured separate electorates, with seats allocated on the 
basis of population, though one or two still wished to retain nomina- 
tion. Separate electorates would no doubt be the safest method of 
securing the return of an adequate number of persons who enjoy the 
confidence of the depressed classes, but we are averse from stereotyping 
the differences between the depressed classes and the remainder of the 
Hindus by such a step, which we consider would introduce a new and 
serious bar to their ultimate political amalgamation with others. Such 
a course would be all the more difficult to justify in those provinces 
where the breaking down of barriers has advanced furthest. If separate 
electorates have to he secured them, that is no reason for bringing other 
cases within this mode of treatment, if it can he avoided. A separate 
electorate for depressed classes means, as a preliminary, a precUe 
definition of all who are covered by the term, and the boundary would 
be in some cases difficult to draw. It means stigmatising each indivi- 
dnal voter in the list, and militates against the process which is 
already beginning, and which needs to be in every way encouraged — 
that of helping those who are depressed to rise in the social and 
economic scale.” 


The representation of these classes, even if seats are specially reserved for 
them, will depend on what the franchise is going to be, and how many of 
them will come on the electoral roll. In the Punjab, as perhaps in some other 
Provinces, it may be impossible to frame a constituency on the franchise 
fixed, and to introduce any system of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. (Please see the recommendations of various local governments on 
this point and the remarks of the Government of India in paragraph 35 of 
their Despatch.) 

In Bengal there are tracts in which there is a compact population of the 
Depressed Classes, and they secure election without separate electorates. In 
the Bengal Council more than ten members out of the forty-six Hindus 
returned from general constituencies belong to the Depressed Classes. 

On the scale of representation recommended in Appendix “ A,” the 
proportion of caste Hindus in the Punjab and Bengal is reduced to 14 and 
18 per cent, respectively. There would he a very strong case for weightage 
to the Hindus of these Provinces if the scale recommended was to receive 
serious consideration. The Hindus of these two Provinces would in that 
case claim weightage at the highest rate allowed to the Muslims in Provinces 
in which they are in a minority. 
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adjustment of provincial boundaries and the creation of 
should take place before the new process has gone too 
u mould has set, any mal-administration will be still more 

difficult to correct. They therefore recommended the constitution of a 
iioundari^ Commission and regai-d the appointment of such a Commission 
as a matter of ui-gent importance (page 26, Vol. II, of the Beport of the 
Indian Statutory Gommission). 


3. Some proposals for_ I'edistribution of provincial areas were brought 
rm’ward at the First Session of the Conference. The Bajah of Parlakimedi 
advocated the constitution of an Oriya Province. The separation of Sind 
was agreed to in principle, and the constitution of the Orissa and contiguous 
Oriya speaking tracts into a separate Province is now under examination. 
During the present Session memoranda urging the formation of an Andhra 
Province have been circulated by the Bajah of Bobbili and Mr, V. V. Giri, 
Mr. B. Shiva Bao.has urged in another memorandum the formation of a 
Karnataka Province. Khan Bahadur Haiiz Hidayat Husain has urged the 
separation of Agra from Oudh. Sir Geoffrey Corbett has put forward a 
proposal for the separation of the Ambala Division from the Punjab and 
Sardar Dj’jal Singh has put forward another scheme for the purpose of 
separating another area from the Province. 


4. In these circumstances there can be no doubt whatever that the question 
of redistribution of provincial areas will become a matter of great importance 
with which the Federal Government and the Federal Legislature under the 
new constitution will have 'to deal. I think, therefore, the legal and consti- 
tutional position in regard to this matter will hare to be examined carefully, 
and the necessai'y provisions have to be enacted. The existing British Pro- 
vinces will, on the establishment of the new constitution, become Units in 
an all-India Federation, and the question as to the method and manner in 
which any of the federating Units of British India should be redistributed, 
and as to how new Provinces should be created and admitted into the 
Federation, requires very careful consideration. A redistribution must neces- 
sarily affect the legislative and executive organs of government of all the 
provincial areas involved in the redistribution, and many questions are likely 
to arise in which the Central Government may have to be the final deciding 
authority in the matter. My point is that while the redistribution will only 
be based on the largest measure of general agreement on the changes proposed 
both on the side of the area that is gaining and on the side of the area that 
is losing territory, the Constitutional Authorily for giving legal sanction to 
such redistribution, and the conditions under which such a redistribution can 
be accomplished, have to be clearly laid down. 

5. The subject of the redistribution of Provinces in British India is a 
matter in which British India alone is interested, and the Indian States 
coming into the Federation will have nothing to do with it. If any matter 
of territorial redistribution has to be dealt with by the Federal Legislature, 
the representatives of the Indian States will have no voice in the discussion 
of the subject. In the list of Central Subjects appended to the Second Beport 
of the Federal Structure sub-Committw, it is stated that ^ “ Territorial 
changes — other than interprovincial and declaration of laws in connection 
therewith,” should be classified as a Central Subject, {vide page 216 of Vol. I 
of the Proceedings of the Bound Table Conference). Attention is, however, 
invited to the remark opposite this item, that " it (territorial changes) has 
already been decided to be a matter to be dealt with under amendments to 
the constitution.” If territorial changes involving the redistribution of 
British Indian Provinces can only be effected by a process of amending the 
constitution, this method is likely to cause inordinate delays and would make 
it too difficult to have essential territorial changes in the boundaries of 
Provinces which have been urged for many years. I feel, therefore, strongly 
that a more flexible method should be devised. Perhaps the best way of 
providing for it would be by discussion of the subject in the Legislatures of 
the Provinces affected by the territorial redistribution and also m the 
Federal Legislature, and after sueh discussion the Governor-General acting 
with the advice of Lis Ministers should be empowered to take steps for such 
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Todislribution. Tlie necossnry provisions will have to be incorporated in the 
Bill. Any redistribution of territory and the creation of new Provinces will 
necessarily involve the revision of the strength of the Legislatiires concerned 
and the establishment of new Provineial Legislatures and wide powers to 
•effectually carry out schemes of redistribution will have to_ be conferred on 
the co-ordinating authority, namely, the Government of India. 

Novcmb-cr 2Srd, 1031, 


ANNEXUKE 2. 

■Memoh.vxdcji nEOAnuiso thi: FonMATioN* or a sepahate Andhea Pbovinoe 

IN Southehn India. 

By the Baja of Bohbili. 

In recent years there has been a persistent demand^ in India for the 
■creation of new Provinces for the purpose of guaranteeing really cohesive 
Jind intelligent units of administration. Thus, the people of Sindh have been 
urging for separation from the Presidency of Bombay, and tlie creation of a 
-distinct separate unit which could be formed into a new Sindh Province; 
■likewise, the Canarese people living in the southern districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, western districts of the Madras Presidency, and on the bordei’s 
of the jiysore State, have been demanding their rights to be grouped 
together into a separate Karnatio Province; and the Oriyas living in the 
three distant Presidencies of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Madras, and the 
Central Provinces have also been demanding the creation of a new Oriya 
Province for themselves; and this demand was conceded at the first Bound 
Table Conference, and the Government of India have already taken steps by 
appointing an Orissa Committee last month. But perhaps more insistent 
than tlie demands of any of these groups has been that of the Telugu-speaking 
people now living in the twelve districts of the Madras Presidency for the 
creation of a separate Andhra Province. 

(Andhra is an alternative name for Telugu. And it may be of interest to 
remember that the present Andhra districts in the Madras Presidency bear 
out a very interesting historical storj'. Thus, the four Andhra const districts 
commonly known as the Northern Oircars, were acquired by grant from the 
Emperor of Delhi in 1765; then in 1792, after the Mysore wars, and in 1799, 
after the abdication of the Raja of Tanjore, new territorj’ was acquired and 
this forms the southern apex of the present Andhra area; and in 1800, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad ceded a good bit of territory, which now forms the 
•ceded districts in the Madras Presidency.) 

This claim has been based on the existence of these twelve contiguous 
districts where the same language is spoken, the same culture predominates, 
and where common historical traditions bind the people together. 

Moreover, the area where the Andhras are spread over is easily 85,481 
square miles; and the Andhra population, according to last census report, is 
17,253,361. These two facts alone have been regarded ns weighty enough, 
■oven from the standpoint of administrative convenience, for the creation of 
a new Province. But to these must be added the fact that the income from 
land revenue derived from the Andhra district is nearly half of the total 
■revenues of the Madras Presidency. On these grounds alone the claim for a 
■separate Province for the Andhras is thoroughly justified. 

But the contention on behalf of the formation of a new Andhra Province 
is based on other arguments too. It is, in the first place, essential to remem- 
ber that in the present Madras Presidency the bulk of the population, 
barring the Malayalis and the Kanarese, is made up of roughly half Tami- 
lians and half Andhras. These two peoples have the most marked differences 
*of culture and traditions. And the Andhras have all along felt that they 
cannot develop and emphasise the special qualities of their culture except 
by being a separate political and administrative unit. Such development of 
the Andhra culture could only be possible by education being imparted 
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'^at the force behind the above contention has made itself felt even by 
the trovernment is illustrated by the creation of the Andhra University. And 
the present occasion is the best opportunity to satisfy the legitimate aspira- 
tions or the Andliras for their own separate Province. 


Apart from these reasons, the Andhra peojple have all along felt that "u Vss 
a separate Province is created for them, their interests would never be really 
looked after. Thus Madras, the capital city, being located in the Tamil 
area, the Andhras feel that their representation in Services is far below the 
population ratio. Moreover, the Andhras being very poorly represented in 
the higher Services, there is a strong feeling that the Andhra districts are 
being neglected regarding new irrigation and hydro-electric schemes. By 
•way of illustration it could be pointed out that for the last thirty or forty 
years no large irrigation scheme has been taken up in the Andhra districts, 
while the Madras Government has been lavishly spending large sums of 
money on Mettur and Pykai-a schemes, which benefit only the Tamil districts. 
But a project like the Kistna-Tungabhadra, for which the ceded districts 
have been clamouring for the last twenty years, is neglected by the Govern- 
ment. Again, it must be i-emembered that the finances of the Madras Gov- 
ernment, owing to the Mettur and Pykara schemes, have been mortgaged for 
years, and until those schemes are completed no money will be available for 
the Government for undertaking any new work in the Andhra districts. 
The Labour and Industries Department, to mention only a few departments, 
have so far been concentrating their attention and their activities only in 
the Tamil area. In short, the Andhras strongly feel that the revenues which 
are being realised from the Andhra districts are not being spent for the 
benefit and betterment of the Andhras. 


Even as regards the cost of forming a new Province, it can be pointed 
out that financially such a proposition need not 1)e prohibitive. For instance, 
in a large number of departments the ofiicers at the head may be, without 
difficulty, rearranged into officers of two Provinces. As an illustration, the 
High Court may be split up into two halves; the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and his two deputies maj’ be replaced by two Directors for the two 
Provinces ; and likewise other Sendees can easily be split up without entailing 
any additional expenditure. 


Another important factor in connection with the demand for an Andhra 
Province is that such a demand is not quite an accidental or recent one. 
Indeed, since 1913, when the Andhra Conference was held in Guntur district, 
the demand for a separate Andhra Province has been urged at various 
unofficial political gatherings.' And on the 14th March, 1027, the Madras 
Iiegislative Council passed a resolution in favour of the formation of the 
contiguous Telugu-speaking areas of the Pi’csidency into a separate Andlira 
Province. Again, on the 19th March, 1928, the Madras Council, on a token 
cut during the budget debate, expressed itself in favour of a separate Andhra 
Province. 

'Besides, it was quite siguificaui that in the debate initiated by a member 
of the Council of State on the ICth Febmaiy, 1927, the Home Secretary of 
the Government of India took pains to clearly emphasise that the Govern- 
ment of India were in no sense hostile to the underlying principle of the 
establishment of Provinces on a linguistic basis, and that in such matters 
the policy of the Government was that it should not act in advance of, or 
in opposition to. public opinion. Of course, it is needless to remind anyone 
that the demand for a separate Andhra Province is in no sen.^e “ in advanw 
of or in opposition to public opinion." Indeed, the weight behind the facts 
that have been narrated above compelled the Simon Commission to obeervo 
" The demand for the formation of an Andhra or Telugu Province whicli was 
put forward 17 vears ago at a Conference of Telugu-speaking districts has 
been persistent for manv years, and has now become an important politic^ 
issue. It has on two occasions during the recent years become the subject 
of a formal debate in the Madras Legislature, which has, by fairly largo 
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tiinjoritics, cndorsoti tho pvoposnl lor tl\c constitution of n sepni'iito Andlira 
Province.” 

Those factore mnst bo weigl\ty onougb to convince anyone that the entire 
public opinion in tbo northern half of the Madras Presidency strongly 
support-s tbo creation, and tliat too at tbo earliest, of a separate Province 
for tbo Andbras. 

I have now only to bopo that iny colleagnes on this Conference will care- 
fully consider tbo claims of tlio Andbras for being grouped into a new Pro- 
vince, and after being convinced of those claims, give those of us who, like 
myself, have been working for its creation, tboir entire sympathy and 
support. I would also wish to take this opportunity of requesting the Pritisb 
Government to review tbo entire question, and do tbo best by tbo people who 
are demanding what is only their mere right. 

In asking this I do not for a moment suggest that the time of this 
Conference should bo spent on working out tbo entire details of the scheme 
for an Andhra Province. Indeed, T have no desire cither to side-track the 
work of the Conference or in any way unnecessarily delay its proceedings. 
If tbo Conforonco discusses this question and accepts the principle of separa- 
tion for tbo Andbras, then tbo Government of India could take their own 
time for working out tbo necessary details which need not, in any way, 
trouble my colleagues on this Conference. 


ANNEXURE 3. 

MEMon.\NDUM nEG.vnniNC the Fobmatiojt op a sepabate Andhba Province 

IN Inuia. 

By Mr. V. V. 6iri. 

1. Tbo subject of a separate Province for the Andbras has long been 
before the public and the Government. The principle for the formation of 
such a Province has been recognised by eminent statesmen. His Majesty 
tbo King-Emperor approved of it on tbo ground that it would be the greatest 
bond of union for a component race. Viceroys of India such as the late 
Lord Curzon and Lord Hardingo and administrators like Sir Bnmfyld Fuller 
were in favour of it. Tbo Government of India was not hostile to the under- 
lying principle. 

2. That tbero has been a strong popular demand for the formation of a 
separate Province is abundantly clear from the following facts. The agita- 
tion for a separate Province was begun about twenty years ago by the Andhra 
Mahasabha — ^tbe mouthpiece of the Andbras in India. Their claims for a 
Province wore placed before the Viceroy and the Secretary of State in the 
year 1917. The subject was mentioned in a debate in the old Imperial 
Legislative Council in February, 1918, in connection with a resolution moved 
by Sir (then Mr.) B. N. Sarma, recommending the redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. A deputation waited on Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montagu — ^tlie then Viceroy and Secretary of State for India in Council — 
about this matter. The subject was again brought forward before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (vide the memorandum presented by Diwan Baha- 
dur Mr. M. Ramnchandra Rao and published in a Blue Book). Andhra 
Conferences, held every year since 1913 and attended by large numbers of 
Andbras, passed resolutions urging the necessity for formation of an Andhra 
Province. The Indian National Congress passed resolutions approving of 
the principle and advocating division of Provinces on linguistic basis. In 
1928 the Nehru Report recommended the formation of a separate Province 
for the Andhras. 

3. Coming now to the Legislatures in the 5 ’ear 1922, a resolution was 
moved by Mr. J. Ramayya Puntuhi in the Legislative Assembly urging the 
need for a separate Province and again in September, 1927, Mr. V. V. 
Jogiah, a member of the Assembly, gave notice to move a resolution on the 
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came sufijcct but had to withdraw the same as it- was considered undesirable- 
co bring It forward in view of the controversy- about the formation of 
separate Province for Sind regarding which there were given conflicting: 
notices of Amendments. In Febniaiy, jm, the legislative Assemblv 
approved of tlie princijile in connection with a resolution moved by Pandit 
^ilakantadoss for tlie formation of a separate Province for the OriyaSi. 
Again, in tlie same month of the same year Honourable (now 3fr.) Y, Bama- 
doss Piintulii moved a resolution in the Council of State on this subject and 
another member of the Council of State. 3fr. G. 3varayenaswami Cbettyy 
gave notice of a similar resolution this year. 

4. In reply to this claim made by the representatives of the people from 
time to time, the Government of India, while accepting the underlying; 
principle for the re-distribiition of Provinces on linguistic basis, stated as- 
follows in para. S, pages SIS and 514, Yol. lY of the memoranda submitted' 
to the Indian Statutory Commission by the Government of India: — 

" . _ . . the Government of India were in no sense hostile to the- 
underlying principle of the establishment of Provinces on a linguistic- 
basis, but their view was that any proposal of that kind required very- 
careful examination ; in fact, tlieir attitude was one of neutrality.. 
TVhile the principle itself was attractive, there were certain obvious- 
limit.ations on its practical application, and the first condition in 
dealing with proposals of this kind was that the Government should not 
act in advance of or in opposition to public opinion. For that reason 
the Government of India had laid doxvn very clearly that before they 
can consider any such proposal, they must be satisfied that there is a 
real popular demand and that if that popular demand exists they may 
expect to find it voiced in the local Legislative Conncil. This condition* 
has not been fulfilled in the case of the resolution before the House 
. . . The Home Secretary suggested to the mover that if he wished 
his proposal to be considered his best course was first to obtain what he 
had not yet established, that is to say, unequivocal local support-. 
When that has been done, he would be in a position to approach the- 
body which alone could give a decision in the matter, and that was the- 
Statutory Commission.” 

Since this expression of opinion on behalf of the Government of India ar. 
resolution was moved on the 14th March, 1927, in the Madras Legislative 
Council by Mr. Anjaneyulu and was carried; and subsequently again on the- 
19th March, 1928, the question was raised by means of a token cut in the-- 
discussion on the JBudget Fstimates for 1928-29 and the formation of a sepa- 
rate Andhra Province was accepted by the Conncil. 

Thus, the limitation on the practical application of the principle fore- 
shadowed by the Government of India has since been satisfied. 

5. Further, the formation of a separate Province is in consonance with the- 
ideal of Provincial autonomy, as set- forth in the Despatch of the Government, 
and generally approved of by the Administrations in India and Great Britain,, 
and of the proposed constitution for a Federal Government for India. The- 
first Round Table Conference has given effect to the principle by approving, 
of the formation of separate Provinces for .Oriyas and Sindhis. _ The Report- 
of the Simon Commission under the head " Need for Provincial Redistri- 
bution ” in para. 33, pages 24 and 23 of Tol. II, of its Report has given-, 
certain tests for claiming readjustment of boundaries and redistribution of* 
areas. It may be stated, in this connection, that there is no area in India- 
which satisfies these tests better than Andhra. It may be asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that viewed from any standpoint, the clauns of the - 
Andhras for a separate Province are unquestionable. If an Andhra Province- 
be formed, it will have 11 contiguous districts inhabited by people speajdng- 
the same language forming a compact and self-contained area of over 85,000-= 
square miles with a population of over 17 millions and pajung a land revraue 
of thirty and half millions or crores of rupees. The incwme of the t ro- 
vinee is as shown in the debate on the subject of the formation of an Andhra 
Province in the Legislative Council, Madras above said will be sufficient to- 
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supiiort the existence of a separate Province. Tliere are in the Andhra part 
of the Madras Presidency large irrigational projects and centres of commercial 
business and also a separate University, a harbour and a Medical College, 
and other Arts Colleges. Among others the only other important institutions 
it requires for the formation of a Province is a High Court of Judicature- 
and a Governor in Council and a Board of Bevenue with a capital in some 
important centre. As shown by the mover of the resolution in the Madras 
Legislative Council in his speech the income of the Province will be sufficient 
to meet this expenditure and the creation of a Province will create facilities 
for increased reviyiue. A statement of the land revenue and population of a 
few Provinces already formed and those in contemplation are given hereunder 
comparing the same with those of the Andhra Province if formed. 


Provinces. 


Revenue. 


Income. 


(a) Bihar and Orissa 

(b) Central Provinces and Bemr 

(c) Assam 

(d) Sind proposed to be newly 

formed into a Province . 
(c) Orissa proposed to be newly 
formed into a Province . 
(f) Andhra Province if formed . 


One crore and 55 lakhs of rupees. 

Two croros and 45 lakhs of rupees. 

One crore and 13 lakhs of rupees. 

74 lakhs of rupees. 

Under 60 lakhs of rupees. 

.\bout 3 crores and 50 lakhs rupees cr 
3i millions of rupees. 


POPUL-WION. 

Proposed Sind Province . . About 40 lakhs. 

Proposed Orissa Province . About 1 crore. 

Andhra Province if formed . 1 crore and 70 lakhs. 

In the matter of area also, Andhra Province, if formed, will be far larger in 
extent than the proposed Provinces of Sind and Orissa and a few other 
Provinces in India, 

It may therefore be submitted that Andhra’s claim for a separate Pro- 
vince, to say the least, is most reasonable and practicable from every point of' 
view. 

6. There are various other considerations of an equally important charac- 
ter which justify their claim for a separate Province. Andhras belong to a 
very ancient race and have as brilliant a past ns any other nation- in the- 
world. They distinguished themselves both in war and peace. There were- 
among them distinguished soldiei^ and great heroes. Their Kings ruled over- 
extensive territories. Once their kingdom extended from the Arabian Sea to- 
the Bay of Bengal including Magadha in the North of India. They produced 
great masters in literature. Their arts and industries were once the objects- 
of much praise in both Europe and Asia. Their skill in architecture and 
fine arts is well known. History bears testimony to their high culture, great' 
political sagacity and sound statesmanship. They have not as yet forgotten, 
their historic individuality, and they feel a certain unity and distinct entity — 
and with this sense of separate entity they live amidst a number of other- 
races in the Madras Presidency. This union of heterogeneous races whose 
language, customs, habits, tradition and sentiments differ a good deal from- 
theirs is injurious to the free and unhampered growth of the race. The- 
Andhras, at present, are scattered in different places, in different groups- 
and under different Governments. There is in fact no apparent identity of' 
interest in them. The feeling that the interests of all the Andhras are* 
identical can be felt only by the existence of a common Province. There is no 
doubt that the creation of an Andhra Province would give a powerful impetus- 
to the growing public spirit of the Andhras and the rapid development of the- 
Andhra country in all directions. 
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7. It may be mentioned in this connection that the princinle of formatinn 
Provinces on linguistic basis was conceded by the Firet Bound 
Table Conference in connection with Orissa and Sind and^ a BounSy Com- 

Government of India to fix the boundaries of 
Urissa. aiiis Commission lias necessarily to determine, inter alia, the boun- 
dary to the north of Andhradesa in the Presidency of Madras, which will be 
the soutlicrn boundary of Orissa to be formed. It would be, therefore not 
only most convenient and opportune, but also just and equitable that the 
claims of the Andhras for a separate Province should be recognised and a 
Boundary Commission be immediately appointed to wort ifl conjunction with 
the Oriya Boundary Commission so as to settle the common boundary between 
the Andhra and Oriya Provinces. 


8. In the light of the above facts, it is requested that the principle 
accepted in the case of Orissa and Sind be extended to the Andhras in the 
Presidency of Aladras and an Andhra Province be immediately recommended 
and formed. 


lOt/i Novemher, 1031. 


ANNEXURE 4. 

A PnovixcE FOR Karnataka. 

Memorandum by Mr. B. Shiva JRao. 

Although the problem of the redistribution of the existing Provinces of 
British India has not been taken up in a general form by the Bound Table 
Conference, it has received a considerable amount of attention in so far as it 
relates to the two cases of Sindh and Orissa. If the scheme for the separation 
of Ambala Division from the Punj'ab and its fusion with the United Provinces 
be accepted — I express no opinion on the merits of the proposal — the question 
is bound to arise whether it would not be advisable to divide the United Pro- 
vinces into two administrative units. Public opinion in India is being 
directed to consider the redistribution of the Provinces so as to facilitate the 
administration of autonomous unite in a self-governing India. 

The separation of Sindh from the Bombay Presidency, with regard to 
which an ofiScial Committee has made a Beport, has been urged by the 
Muslim Community on two grounds; — 

(11 Sindh as a separate Province will be a predominantly Muslim 
area ; 

(2) The great distance between Sindh and the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency prevents adequate attention being paid to the needs of the 
people of Sindh. 

The case of Orissa being made a separate Province for the Oriya-speaking 
people was put forward by the Baja of Parlakimedi at the last Session of the 
Bound Table Conference. His main argument was that Orissa is an area 
with a single language and definite historical and cultural associations and 
should be under one administration instead of being parcelled out (as it now 
is) between four British Indian Provinces — ^Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces and Madras. 

The position of Karnataka is, in some respects, similar to that of Orissa. ■ 
This linguistic area (which comprises the Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and 
North Canara Districts and a portion of Sholapur Taluka in the Bombay 
Presidency; South Canara, Bellary and the Nilgiris Districts, with portions 
of the Salem, Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts in the Madras Presidency) 
is divided between the two southern Provinces. Together with Coorg, which 
also is part of the area, it will cover over 35,000 square miles and have a 
population of over 7,000,000. {Note: According to the Census Beport of 
1921, there was a population of over 6,000,000 and the general increase in the 
population during the decade averages 10 per cent.) , 
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It is not necessai-j' to argue in general the case for a redistribution of 
the Provinces, on a linguistic, or some other recognised basis. Even in 1919, 
this problem vras present before the Secretary of State for India and the 
Viceroy. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report has the following passage on the subject 
of creating new Provinces : — 

“ . . . We are impressed with the artificial and often inconvenient 

character of existing administrative units. We have seen how his- 
torical reasons brought them about. We cannot doubt .that the busi- 
ness of Government would be simplified if administrative units were 
both smaller and more homogeneous; and when we bear in mind 
the prospects of the immense burdens of Government in India being 
transferred to comparativelj* inexperienced hands, such considerations 
acquire additional weight. It is also a strong argument in favour of 
linguistic or racial units of Government that, by making it possible to 
conduct the business of legislation in the vernacular, they would 
contribute to draw into the arena of public affairs men who were not 
unacquainted with English . . . We ai‘e bound to indicate our 
clear opinion that wherever such distributions are necessary and can 
be effected by process of consent, the attempt to do so should be made ; 
and therefore we desire that it should be recognised as one of the 
earliest duties incumbent upon all the reformed provincial govern- 
ments to test provincial opinion upon schemes directed to this end.” ' 

It is to be regretted that the Government has taken no action in the 
direction suggested by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. On the other hand, 
resolutions moved by non-officinl Members of the Bombay and Madras Legis- 
lative Councils and of the Council of State for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to bring about a unification of the Karnataka were opposed by the 
Government. In 1926 and 1928, Dr. Rama Rau, a Member of the Council of 
State, moved a resolution for the appointment of such a Committee; but it 
was rejected by the Council because of Government opposition. The Madras 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution in August, 1929, moved by Mr. P. 
Siva Rao (Meml)er for Bellary) asking for urgent steps to be taken for the 
formation of a Karnataka Province, comprising the Kanarese-speaking tracts 
of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies and Coorg. The resolution was 
passed by the Council, notwithstanding official opposition. A similar reso- 
lution was brought at the same time by Mr. Jog in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, but failed to secure passage through the House in spite of genera] 
non-official support. 

It may be useful in this connection, to quote the Nehru Report, who 
made the following observations on the claims of Karnataka for being 
made a separate Province: — 

“ The case for the Karnataka was placed before us by a representa- 
tive of the Karnataka Unification Sangha, and the Karnataka Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. It had been ably prepared with a wealth 
of information, historical, cultural and statistical. All our questions 
were answered satisfactorily and, in our opinion, a strong pritna. 
facie case for unification and the formation of Karnataka as a separate 

Province was made Parts of the Karnataka lie in Indian States 

notably Mysore, and there are obvious practical difficulties in the’ 
way of uniting these with the rest. It might also not be convenient 
to unite the .small islands of the Karnataka on the other side of 
Mysore Territory as these would be cut off from Karnataka proper 

by Mysore. But even so, a sufficiently large area remains.... 

financially the position of the Karnataka is very strong, and even at 
present there is a considerable surplus in the British part of the 
Karnataka.” 

Finally, they recommended that—" Parts of Karnataka except the small 
islands on the other side of Mysore territory should be separated from 
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tho Provinces in which they r.re at pi'esent included and 
single separate Province.” 


formed into a 


It should also he added that at the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow, 
recommended in 1929 in adopting the Xehru Report that— “ A Committee 
may be appoi^ed to take all necessaiy- steps to constitute Karnataka, and 
into separate Provinces.” 


All-Karnataka Political Conferences held since 1920, and the 
three Karnataka^ Unification Conferences since 1924 have passed unification 
resdutions unanimously. Besides these, the Veershaiva Mahasabha held 
in Ban^lore in December, 1927, the Merchants’ Conference, held in August 
mst in Bagalkot, have demanded unification. The Local Boards of all the 
Bombay Karnataka Districts, and of Mangalore, many Taluka Local Boards 
as well as a number of municipalities, have passed such resolutions and 
sent them to the Government. A general manifesto signed by 34 leaders 
of Karnataka, representing all districts, all castes, creeds, interests, and 
all political opinions, was issued in 1927 to the public, asking them to 
sign a declaration to the effect that they desired unification. 

A questionnaire issued to about 200 gentlemen in Karnataka brought 
125 replies, only one being against unification. 

Tho following bodies have adopted resolutions within the last few months 
urging the creation of a separate Province for the Karnataka : — 

(1) The Karnataka Chamber of Commerce. 

(2) The Veershaiva Tarauna Sangha, Bagalkot. 

(3) The Cotton Market Association, Bagalkot. 

(4) The Cloth Merchants’ Association, Bagalkot. 

(5) The Hubli Municipal Borough. 

(6) The Karnataka Unification Association, Sholapur City. 

(7) Sirsi Municipality (Nortli Kanara District, Bombay Pres.). 

(8) The Basaweshwar Vidya-Vardhaka Sangha, Bagalkot. 

(9) Ilkal Municipality. 

(10) Dharwar District Local Board. 


There can thus be no question either as to the necessity for undertaking 
the reconstitution of the existing Provinces into smaller and homogeneous 
units, or, in particular, as to the trend of opinion in the different parts of 
the Karnataka on the subject of their unification. If the principle of self- 
determination were to be applied, an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Karnataka would be found to be whole-heartedly in favour of such a step. 

The only other consideration that may possibly be urged by critics of the 
scheme is whether the people of the Karnataka would be in a position 
to bear the financial burden of a separate administration. But if Assam 
can be autonomous Province with a revenue of Bs. 260 lakhs, there is no 
reason why Karnataka, which, under the existing division of revenues as 
between the Central and Provincial Governments, would have an income 
of Rs. 233 lakhs from the provincial sources alone, cannot face a similar 
responsibility. Moreover, it may safely be said that, with adequate oppor- 
tunities for development, Karnataka, with its long coast line, and rich 
natural resources, would rapidly increase its prosperity, and become capable 
of the comparativelj' heavier burdens that would be involved in autonomous 
administration. 

The complaint of the people is that the present division of Karnataka 
leaves them in a position of helpless minorities, both in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, where they form 19 and 6 per cent, respectively of their 
total population. 

......Al further handicap is furnished by the fact that whereas the people 

speaking other languages, such as Gujerati and Mahrathi, in Bombay, and 
Tamil and Taluga, in Madras, live in contiguous areas, the Kanarese 
people are scatter^ over a wide area with Mysore State in the centre. 
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Coininunicatious are not easy in many parts of the area on account of hills 
and' forests and rivers. The consequence has been a neglect !)y the two 
Px’ovincial Governments of such essential needs of the people as education, 
liealth, forests, roads, irrigation and harbour development. 

It is estimated that the pcoixle of Karnataka contribute to the Govern- 
ments (both Central and Provincial) Es. 4S lakhs more than is spent on 
them. For a High Court and a University the people have to go as far 
as Bombay and Madras in their respective Presidencies; there cannot be 
the least doubt that the present anomalous division constitutes a serious 
grievance and stands in the way of the cultural and economic development 
of the people. 


APPENDIX A. 

Abe.v and population of the rnoFosEu K.vrn.vtaka Province. 
(As per Census Reports of 1921.) 

S Bistrieis. 


Katuc of District. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

No. of 

Total 

population. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

1. Belgaum ... 

4,611 

7 

1,062 

952,996 

2. Bijupur 

5,707 

8 

1,120 

796,877 

3 Dharwar 

4,606 

17 

1,260 

1,036,924 

4. North Kanara .... 

3,946 

7 

1,257 

401,727 

S. South Eanara 

4,021 

7 

793 

1,247,363 

€. Bellary ..... 

5,713 

10 

911 

862,370 

7. Coorg (Eodagn) .... 

1,5S2 

2 

377 

163,833 

8. Nilgiria 

932 

3 

54 

126,519 

8 Districts 

31,163 

61 

6,839 

5,538,013 

5 0i 

tlying Districts. 



1. Madagsira (District Anautpur 

443 

1 

57 

85,595 

2. Hosut (District Saleml 

1,217 

1 

437 

186,430 

3. Erishaugiri (District Salem} . 

6o6 

2 

JS3 

167,302 

4. Eollegal iDistriot Coimbatore) 

1,076 

1 

48 

35,356 

5. Sholapnr (District Sholapur) 

S48 

1 

150 

234,461 

5 Talnhas 

4,240 

6 

911 

769,144 

Grand Total . 

■ 

35,403 

m 

7,750 

6.357,762 
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^ ANNEXUHE 6. 

Skpahation of Otinn fhom the Acra Province. 

iVciiiornnffinn hij Khan liahadvr Hafiz Hidayat Hvsain, 

• note T draw attention to tlio adiniiURtmtivo necessity of sepnrat 

”1^ thP ARi-a Province from the Province of Oiidh. The United Provinces 
of India^ stretch from the plains of liihar on the East to the plains of 
the Punjab on tlio West, and from the low mmintain raiiRos of Central 
India on the South to tlic immense barriers whicli divide British India from 
Tibet, and Noiial on the North. They include four distinct tracts of 
country. The area of the United Provinces from which I am- excluding 
the feudatory State.s of Baiipur, Tohri and Benares is 106,000 square miles 
or just slightly less than that of the British Isles. 

2. The Province of Agra originally' formed part of the Presidency of 
Fort William. It received individual status in 1834 ns the Province of 
Agra. The Province of Otidh was annexed in 1856 and boenmo a Chief 
Commissionership with a separate administration. The two Provinces were 
first brought together in 1877 under the Lioutonant-Govornor of the North- 
"Westorn Provinces and Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and in 1902 were 
finally amalgainated in a single Lieutenant-Governorship and became known 
as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 1921, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was given tho designation of Governor. 

3. The Province which is divided into 48 districts has, according to the 
Census of 1931, a population of close upon 48i millions. It is notoriously 
too he.avy a charge for a single administration and should therefore be 
split up. Both tho Provinces of Agra and Oudh suffer from lack of reality in 
the administration. The progress of both under one system of adminis- 
tration is retarded and neither has tho oj)j>ortuniiy to develop on natural 
lines. Small homogenous areas autonomous in their character ought to bo 
the aim of the future United States of India. It is alroadj’ on the cards 
that the Central Provinces are going to be split up, the Hindi-speaking 
districts may be attached to tho Agra Province and the Mahrathi-speaking 
districts may go to Bombay. It would, therefore, bo in tho fitness of things 
that Oudh should bo separated from Agra Province. 

4. The Taluqdari system of Oudh and its special laws of primogenitive 
adoption, etc., are unique in the history of India. Oudh is well able to 
bear its own financial burden. Even now it has its own highest Court of 
Appeal both Civil and Criminal. It has a separate cadro of judicial officers. 

Ii h.TS its own rent and revenue laws. It has its own University. 

Oudh, rightly styled “ Tho Garden of India.” has an area of 24,000 
square miles and a population of 13 millions of people. For generations 
past it formed a separate State ruled by its own Nawabs or Kings. 

The unique position of the Talnqdars of Oudh, their peculiar status 
in the land under them, their hold on their tenantry, their patriotism, 
and above all, their unflinching loyalty to tho Government of Groat Britain 
entitles them to their recognition ns partners of tho Government in the 
administration of their Province, to the maintenance of their rights and 
privileges granted to them under Snnads, indood to tho final redemption 
of all those engagements and promises hold out to them from time to time. 
This the Taluqdnrs fear is impossible unless tho Province of Oudh is made a 
unit of administration by itself. 

5. The Zemindari system of tho Promneo of Agra resembles in many 
respects the M.algazari system of tho Hindi-speaking districts of the Centr.nl 
Provinces. Tho status of the tenants is correspondingly similar. The soil 
of Buildelkhund in tho Agra Province resembles that of tho .Tubbulporo 
Division of tho Central Provinces. Tho Zemindars of ' tlie_ Agra Province 

. are by law recognised as owners of every inch of land within the ambit 
of their Zemindari. In common with the Taluqdars of Oudh, they’ desire 
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(hn'v tln'ir in tli" Inml >«• t<r<' 

rivtlit'- Ml tin' ntnl ihnt 

oxjiioj'riiitidu of tliojr ptopoHir-.. whiib 
oj t;«x«-s, otlicr tltftii tin- Injnl tivomio, 
tho ttovoTJUtiont of tin' (Iny. 


ft'' oTio of tin* f tunl Jit^nt nl 
tli.'fo lx* 1)0 (f.ir of r'>i)!!fr.)t)")) ntnl 
rliotilil r>-i!)nin iitiinntn' ftoin if);;i<'i 
tvlinl) llii'j nto t" I'-')'" to 


•*. It i". ill Jiiy oi'inioii. impov.ililf to t1i<' t<ii.'intry ntiil imjirovo 

tinir ounlitioii till tli" ri.'iitn'-' OT*' ■■•j*;ij.'il<vl nfnl tli" rliniK" for n'li!))|i!»- 
trfitivo Mor); i" ri'ilin'il. In proi'o-iin: tlm ►■•In’i!)", I linvo iliilj t.i''."n 
into I'.'ii'.nlt'r.itiosi lii'inoin'iiitN in :ir*-.i, .'nlinini'-tr.itivo i ojii* nn'in'i', iinj.pi)»!’. ’ 
.mill r.K inl unity, tlinlli. nnlil." .Xr.t.i l*r.'vnn«'. *1 tii.'it ilml.'. : of 

lliinii!' t.mii iiliiiji "■‘i*. ti-nin'l Kx'-li’tn llitnli in tin' f<'tnii' l•’j>■>^t of I'.'Jl. 
IVrli:.p«. tlii’to I* ti" i tlor I'.its of hnli.-i tlint •■.iii I'.mn'rt.it.i- it- oi'ii miM- 
tioiiioii'* mliiiini*'t I .it K'li 11 itli *o lilt!'* lin.tiirl'.iin'i' of tli" |ll•'"•lll ^^lr.'ll''^'^'I^.*’'lt^ 
.T« tiinlli. 


.Yovf ''ifif I Jflf-, 


.\NNr..\rur, • . 

Ml.MolUMifJ! ON 1111 til |•l'.^■'l ?•! It ION ol l.lN'ti HoM.li;"’ INTU'.r'I* IN 7Hr. 

I.i i.iM.itt r.i ". 

//;/ Vt. .Yorrr.if.-O .Y..-fA /.-i!.-, .V..1., Vh.h. 

Till’ <iin"'tiriii of i.jn>rinl n'|ifi"i'iitritio!i of ri-rl;iin intori'-.tA, I.xlnnr, 
C'oiiiiiii'rii', Di'iiroi' I'll ('I.'!”!''', I.dinlloriK ninl tlio liki', mini' iiji In-foro tlio 
I'lili'ral Stnirturi* Mil>-('oiiiriiittoi' of tlio In't S<'‘*ii>n of tin* Iloiiinl T-nlil'' 
Confi'ti'tiiv in (oninN-tion ivith tin* ili^triliiition of M'.iti in tin* KoiIit.-iI Tosii- 
l.ittin'. Tin* niin'lin'iiiri of thi< Mil*-(*<iiiimitf<'i» on tlio Miliji'ct, rot'orJi'd in 
imT.iKraj'li III of tln*ir S'ooinl lloport, ivn*. timt, " Milijis-t to nny roport 
of tin* Minoritioi Mili-tYiinniilti'o, proviNion ^1lmlll! ho inndo for tin* ropri*- 
M'lit.’ition, j»o**.ihly in hotli ('lmiiihi'r> nnil r«>rlainly in tin* I.oivor Clinniln’r, 
of cortnin rpiTinl iiitiTi-'il*-, iinnioly, tin* l)i'pri"-'<'(I (,"ln''<i"'. Iiuliiiii Ciiri.iiti.in.s, 
Kiiropc'iinn, AiiRlrt-IntlinTi'', l.unillonU, Coinniorci* (Kiiropo.Tn nml Tinlinn), 
and Lahoiir." llotli Mr. P.'i*>tri and Sir Toj Halmdiir Snpru iniidn rynipatliotic 
rfforonro to tin* iiood of tin* Kpi'i'iii! ropr«".«'i)tation of tlipi-o rlaiwi'H ivlien 
tlip cjiio'.tion ivn*- rain'd hy tin* (’liairninn of tin* hVlcrnl Strnotiirt* •nih- 

Coininifl4*<*. TJip Minorilii’*> Mib-f'oimiiilt«*i* did not conn* (o nny dofinitc 

concliihions on tin* Miltji*rt, that i*- to jiay, on tin* cpioition of npocinl .“eats 
for tlioso int«'n*stv in tin* Ij*'f'i''lntun*«. hut- tln*ro in nothiiip; to warrant 
tin* viow that the Mih-Conimittei* had no nynipatliy for the claims of these 
interests for fp«*cial repri’M'nlntion. On the other hand, the conclusions 
arrived at so far are distinctly favournhle to such claims beiiif; recognised 
definitely in the composition of the Legislatures in the future. 

It is, Iiowever, desirable that the position should bo cleared up by those 
members of the Conferonco who a-oiild be vitally affected by its decisions 
relating to the special interests. Speaking for iii.vself ns a "Landholder, I 

would like to press upon you particularly the claims of the landholding 

interests in Indin for special representation on a proper and adequate 
scale. I am sure I can count upon a sympathetic consideration of our 
case. With your permission, therefore, I venture to put forward a few 
suggestions which, I liopo, will receive that earnest attention which the 
weight of the subject deserves, 

I may recall for a moment that a Statutory Commission rejoetod our 
claim for special representation in the Legislaturo though retaining special 
seats for Commerce and Universities. Tho reasons given were neither 
substantial nor conclusive, but roused our utmost anxieties ns being indi- 
cative of a certain frame of mind in responsiblo quarters which, if not 
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challenged at the outset, might hare far-reaching effects on our future 
interests and status. Our hope, however, lay in the fact that this view 
contradicted the findings not only of the Indian Central Committee hut 
also of_ every I rovincial Governinent except the Government of Assam where- 
there is^no special representation of Landholders’ interests. It is not for 
us to reitwate that iSIr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford had in their Joint 
^ 1 * I*^dian Constitutional Reforms observed that the landed aristocracy 

2J India are recognised as her “ natural and acknowledged leaders.” In the- 
United Provinces and the Punjab, the great Landholders occupy a unique' 
position in society. In Bengal, too, round the Zemindars at the centre, 
has grown -up an intricate system of rights and duties which it would’- 
not be possible to ignore. The Statutory Commission took some pains- 
in drawing up a table supporting their contention that the landholding- 
interests have been sufficiently represented on the various Provincial Councils- 
even without the special representation accorded to them. This shows inci- 
dentally, the important part the Landholders still play in, the public life 
of the country and the trust and respect which they command. But the 
Statutory Commission used the figures to prove that the claim of the 
Zemindars for special .scats was superfluous. It is strange that it did not 
occur to them that the Landholders had their own special interests to 
represent and protect, and a. Landholder who was sent up by a general 
constituency might often, quite conceivably, find himself in the most un- 
happy position of either having to sacrifice the interests of his own class- 
or those of a Cbnstituency which he represents in a case of conflict of interests. 
Such conflicts are by no means likely to he rare, nor are they unforeseen. 
Thus, for instance, on all matters of tenancy legislation, taxation of incomes, 
payment of land revenues and the like, the interests of the Landowners 
require to be specially represented. It is very difficult to postulate identity 
of interest among the different classes in such cases. "We are fortified 
in our contention by the findings of the Government of India in their 
Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional Reform. I take the liberty of 
quoting the relevant extract from their Report: — 


“ We have ourselves no hesitation in holding that this form 'of 
special representation should continue. Both the arguments and the- 
statistics used by the Commission might, to onr mind, have been used 
with special effect to destroy the special representation either of 
Commerce, or of the Universities both of which the Commission 

retain Such questions as tenancy and land revenue measures 

may he expected to occupy more prominently the attention of the- 
Provincial Legislatures in the near future, and in the controversies 
likely to ensue, the landlords can reasonably claim that they should 
not be deprived of their special representation at a time when the 
extension of the franchise may well increase the difficulty of their 
securing representation on a general register.” (Para, 39.) 


With regard to the last point, it may he observed that we claim special 
representation not because of the possibility of our failure to be returned- 
on a general register. Even if we are returned from a general constituency, 
we claim it, for reasons given above, all the same. It is not a correct 
reading of the situation to, suggest that with political progrep, the- 
Landholders will necessarily have a diminishing influence in the 
public life of the country. The distinguished roll of public servants 
drawn from the landholding classes in onr country is by no means 
negligible and in spite of cases of atrophy here and -there, the general 
conclusion is by no means inevitable that the landowning intere^ of a 
country will be a back number in the Free State of India. Onr interests: 
and connections, ties and affinities, are too vast to permit us to occupy a 
position of second-rate importance in the India of the future. May I 
mention, as an illustration of this point, that the total revenue paid by 
the Landholders in India exceeds even the yield of the income-tax? Tnat 
fact alone establishes onr supremo interest in the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the future. 
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I mav voitorate, however, what one of my clistiiiRuishccl colleagues said 
in the Provincial Constitution sub-Committeo that in pleading for special 
Tepresentation for ourselves, wo do not intend to oiicroach iiiion the ® 
of other cominunitios for representation. On the other hand. I stand for 
the representation and protection of overy special interest in the State; 
but its importance must lie considerable and there is no denying as to the 
weight of the Landholder’s claim for special roprosentation. If T may 
be allowed to digress hero for a moment, T will take the liberty of men- 
tioning that a tendency of modern politic.nl thought is the increasing 
Tccognition of the impovlaucc of special social and economic interests and 
groups, and that iiuich of the poonomic, political and social unrest of to*day 
is due to the failure of the mechanism of the modern State to adjust itself 
to the diversification and specialisation of these group interesls. It is felt 
that the safety of democracy lies in the perfection of group life and its 
representation in responsible Legislatures. 1 make bold, with your per- 
mission, to refer to this new orientation of political thought and practice 
in order to remove the misconception that to ask for special representation 
is necessarily against national interest. 

As to the mimhcr of seats to be allotted to us, in view of the importance 
of our interests and stake in the country, and of the compamtivo smallness 
of our number, wo are entitled to claim an adequate basis of representa- 
tion other than population. The need for it is all the moro clear since 
it is obvious that in future the Legislatures are going to bo largely increased 
in size. The claim of the landholding interests in Assam for roprosentation 
should be recognised. As an illustration and nothing moro than an illii-stra- 
tion, I may he permitted hero to refer to the insistent representations of 
the landholders of Goalpara as to the hardships they hove been labouring 
under on account of tho absence of their representation in tho Legislature. 
It is needless to add that wo claim proper and adequate representation, 
for reasons which I have already discussed, in both the Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures. 

As regards the method of representation, whether it should be direct 
or indirect, the procedure will bo determined by the manner in which the 
two Houses of the Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislature, will 
be constituted. The Federal Structure sub-Committce was “ almost unani- 
mously ” agreed that the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature should 
be elected by the Provincial Legislatures on the single transferable vote. 
Whether this view is accepted by tho full Conference or not, there is no 
doubt that the Landholders are eminently suited for membership of the 
Upper House of the Legislature But this should be in addition to their 
representation in the Lower House, which in any case must be direct. If a 
Second Chamber is agreed for the Provincial Legislatures also, we have no 
doubt that the Landholders will be specially represented there. I have not 
intentionally raised the question of the number of scats that we want in 
each case for the reason that this may be left to future discussion and 
negotiation. 


£ 5 “ for me to emphasise, in conclusion, that the contentment 
of the Zemindars is a national asset of no mean value. On return from 
England after the adjournment of the last Session of the Conference 
I have been struck by the anxiety with which my fellow Zemindars 
ha^e been following the deliberations of the Conference. I have had 
the opportunity and honour of consulting their opinion, and I have tried 
to place their views as I read them, in this Memorandum with as much 
moderation as possible. I take the liberty of appealing to mv fellow 
delegates to realise the importance and justice of our claim and recognise 

definitelj the need of adequate and proper representation of our interests 
in the Legislatures of our country. mteiesis 


■22nd September, 1931. 
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ANNEXtJBE 7. 


POSITION or Landhomers (i.c., Zamindars and Pro^ 
wiiETORs OP Persianentey Settia'd Estates) in the new constitution. 


liij ihn Mahnrnjn of Dnrhhanga and the Safa of BoVhili. 

TJio position of the big L.Tnciholdcrs of India in any new constitution 
requires to bo cai^fidjy considered by the Delegates, British and Indian, 

A- Tabio ConfeJ'ence- In the claims ih/it large communities are 

putting forward for safeguards, tlio case of a section, which is small in 
numbers, is apt to bo overlooked. But if the importance of this small 
section is realised, if the stake of the Landholders in the country is 
adequately appreciated and if the part they have so far played in steadying 
and sobering public opinion is understood, there will be no hesitation in 
conceding to them their rightful position in the new order. 

It has to be regretfully stated th.at at the first Session of the Conference, 
the ca.«e of the Landholders has not received that attention which it deserved. 
Sub-Committee No. Ill (Ufinorftfes) of the Conference which was expected 
to consider the question, devoted itself almost entirely to the claims of 
minority communities. It did not deal, with the single exception of the 
British commercial interests, with any of the interests which are in a 
minority as distinguished from communities. This result was perhaps 
inevitable as the big landholders, the representatives of the class on the 
Conference, the Maliarajadirajn of Darbhanga. the Baja of Parlakimedi, were 
not members of the Committee. It is our earnest hope that this grave defect 
will be rectified before the Minorities Committee meets again. 

Nor did sub-Committee No. VI (Franchise) deal with the question. That 
sub-Committee quite naturally felt that the nature and number of special 
constituencies should be first settled before it can deal with the nature of 
the franchise for such constituencies. That the problem was present in the 
minds of the members of the suh-Comniittee is obvious from the Report, The 
Franchise sub-Committee states : *' we are of opinion that the franchise quali- 
fications for special constituencies depend essentially on the nature of those 
constituencies. We are not empowered to consider the latter point nor are we 
in possession of information as to what special constituencies are contem- 
plated. The question requires examination by a competent body." 

The only Committee that, in spite of lack of representation on that 
body, considered the position of Landholders, is sub-Committee No. I 
(Federal Structure). In the course of the Report, it says : " opinion was 
unanimous in the sub-Committee that, subject to any report of the 
Minorities snb-Coinmittee, provision should be made for the representation, 
possibly in both Chambers, and certainly in the Lower Chamber, of certain 
special interests, namely, the Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Enropeans, 
Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce and Labour." It is noteworthy that 
there was unanimity of opinion as regards the need for special representa- 
tion of Landlords in the Federal Parliament. How much more necessary 
it is to secure their representation by special constituencies in Provincial 
Legislatures, will be obvious to anyone who has appreciated the scheme 
of the Provincial sub-Committee. It has also to be noticed that the Federal 
Structure Committee expected the Minorities Committee to deal wfth and 
report on the claims of the Landlords for special representation. 

It is under these circumstances that it has become imperatively necessary 
to present the case of the Landlords to the members of the Conference. 


Status of Landlords, 

The term Landlords, as used in connection with the demand for special 
representation in any constitution, is not clearly underatood. Lb is apt 
to be confused with the owners of large areas of landed propel^ under 
what is termed ryotwari tenure. The term has a specific connotation in 
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Indian politics. It has been undewtood to apply to the class of owners 
who aro termed Zamindars and who are proprietors of land and not mere 
lessees from Government, of land. It is also sometimes thought that 
Zamindars were mere farmers of revenue under old assignments of jlogliul 
Emperors. Some were of that character, but most of the Zamindars and 
in particular almost all the Zamindars of Southern India, and Iho Tahiqdars 
of Oudh do not belong to this class. Their family historj- dates back to 
several centuries. Their ancestors were chieftains and rulers of vast areas. 
The houses of Darbhauga, Ilalrnmpur, Murshidabad, Iliirdwan, Venkataglri, 
Bobbin, Jeyporo, Pithaiiuram, to mention only a few, have historic tradi- 
tions, not second to some of the important Indian States. Over a century 
back they entered into arrangements with the British power whereby in 
lieu of protection against invasion they undertook to pay a certain subsidy. 
These sanads or treaties are iii their eyes, and must bo regarded by the 

Paramount Power as sacrosanct ns sacred ns the treaties with present- 

day Puling Princes. In essence there is hardly any difloronco between the 
eannds granted to these ancient Zamindars and the Treaties entered into 
with Ruling Chiefs. This historical jicrspectivo is necessary to appreciate 
and understand the position of the Landlords, and the claim they now put 
fonvnrd. 

The Zamindars, holding a largo st.nkc in the country and to a certain 
extent consen’ative by tradition and instinct, liavo no desire to arrest 
progress or to thwart the legitimate ambitions of their count rj-men. They 
are a part of the nation and are bound to take note of the surging tide of 
nationalism, and the unanimous desire for Dominion Status for India. But 
they will bo false to their jirinciplos and untruo to their Order if they do 
not desire to preserve the inherited rights of their class and secure legiti- 
mate guarantees in the new order of things. 

TAindholdcrs' Claima. 

They claim that the Zamindars should have special representation in the 
Legislatures Provincial and Central ns hitherto, and urge respectfully that 
this representation is more necessary now than hitherto. 

(2) Realising that no reasonable amount of special representation can by 
Itself bo an adequate safeguard, they xirgc that in all Provinces there 
Bhoxild_ be established bi-cameral Legislatures, the Upper House being a 
steadying influence on the occasional impetuosity of the popular Chamber. 

(3) Lastly, in view of the sanctity which they attach to the agreements 
entered into with them and the sanads granted to them by the paramount 
power, they urge for the inclusion in the fundamental rights of a clause 
securing the inviolability of the terms of such agreements and sanads. These 
clauses will be elaborated in this and succeeding papers; the present memo- 
randum will deal with the question of special representation. 

Special Bepreseniation o} Landlords. 

Ever since the inauguration of representative Legislatures in India, 
this class of Landholders has had a right by special representation of member- 
ship of these bodies. 

1^ the Minto-Morley reforms this was conceded, and thej' formed a fourth 
of the strength of the elated members. In addition a considerable number 
or Landlords were nominated. This right was recognised and confirmed 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms. Attention is invited to the 
very cogent reasons given in the Report on constitutional reforms of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the special representation of this class. 
It has to be remembered that the interests peculiarly affecting this class 
are still under the control of Executive Councillors and not popularly 
elected Ministers, and that they form a reserved subject. If it is further 
remembered that there is a considerable official bloc in the councils which is 
expected to hold the balance even between conflicting interests — ^it will 
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vinciai nntonomj, to gne adequate representation to Landlords. 


The Simon Mcport. 

"commendation of the Simon Commission that this 
representation may be abolished has led to the question being re-opened 
and has created tho most •n-idespread and genuine alarm among the Land- 
lortls. Xt can irith perfect accuracy bo stated that no recommendation of 
the commission has been more serorely and niianiraously criticised than 
we one advocating the abolition of special representation to Landlords. 
Jhe Msis of the lioport and its reasoning are alike incorrect and fallacious, 
ihe Commission iras incorrect in its estimate of the nnmber of Landlord 
representatives and ivholly misappreciated the need for their representation 
by special constitiioneies. 


It would perhaps be better if the Provincial Goremmente and the 
Government of India were left to deal with these recommendations. They 
at least could not be charged with motives of self-interest or with a desire 
to indulge in special pleading for their own Order. 


The Provincial Governments’ Criticism. 

(1) Madras. 

The Goreniment of Madras in its Despatch dated 11th August, 1930t 
says •' The Government of Madras consider that the Commission was acting 
on a wrong assumption when it considered that Landholders wonid neces- 
sarily exert such induence that their return would be assured and that, 
therefore, there was no necessity for a separate electorate. The^ signs of 
the times tend to the other direction, and it is extremely doubtful if, in the 
future, Landholders will be able to exercise the same interest as at present. 
There is a danger that Landholders, if they are sure of obtaining a certain 
number of seats by nomination, will not take the trouble to stand for election, 
and rather than run the risk of a council in which Landholders are represented 
hy nominated members alone, the Government would prefer to continue 
their special electorates, as they originally suggested.” 

The Bombay Government is equally emphatic, and would, indeed, extend 
their representation. In its Despatcb Xo. 1/161, dated 13th August, 1930, 
the Bombay Government states : ” The Government of Bombay are unable 
to accept the recommendation regarding the special representation of Land- 
holders, and adhere to their proposals submitted to the Indian Statutory 
Commission that, besides continuing the present representation of the Land- 
holders, an additional constituency for them should be created for the 
southern division of the Presidency and one seat allotted to it. The ar^- 
ment that by virtue of standing and influence they have opportunities 
of being returned in the general constituencies applies to an equal extent 
to the commercial communities also, which, under the Commission’s recom- 
mendation, are to have special electorates provided for them. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, therefore, are of the opinion that in view of the importance 
of the Landholders and the steadying influence, which they are likely to 
exercise in the councils, the privilege of special representation now held 
hy them should be continued, and that, as Landholders in the southern 
division owing to the smaller nunibp of electors in it, have, as a rule, 
had very little chance in the election against candidates in the central 
division a separate seat sho\ild be allotted to them in the southern division 
as suggested above.” 

Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal takes the strongest objectmn to the extra- 
ordinary recommendation of the Commission, and in its Despatch i'o. 



In virn- of tV.o jir<''«'nJ M'nr.tii n sti ■I’-'' f’ni*'-! I’ff'vin'*"''. tlio 

ri(x\« of tho novcrmij* nt rt tlir.*. Vsi vsk'-*- » ritr.v v'-iKl.*.. In 

'nc‘vt<-ii No. -loio V. i\v-ui\ a»h'«'*. it '‘TUo 

Laniiholiirr« of Ihi^ Provniro havo •j<rinl •> jriurn^os 

mtnihrrf of the IyOf;i‘inl5vo rouiitij, (V.n j:rioisi<1 that thrir rlanninp. 
r.nii rornt-ntion, nntf tiso inf.'.iMKo v.fnrf) tV.rv i vort in tJjrir own lor.aHtjo^ 
linvo onaiilni lltotn to •fiaro n larpo ntimlx-r of ti-at- in ti.i' pcjurnl ron^tj- 
.atiti nro tfiorofoio a* jo r«n<1i-r ptot' -tinn nnnofox.ary, 

tlio r<'jnin5''''ion hnvo, to a certain *nfi’ri):>fcl to 'crnro {V,rni t1t_oir 

T'Tf'ont Tf''i'Tf'*entativ'n. r* t oinv.*,* tn’.cA tW v.’itV.‘\v.t\v;\l of tVa'ir '■j'f'ctivo 
Fpooiri! rcjifi ' ‘'nlntioji. Tlii’. Gofi-rntncnt nto nnnMo to i-ni1or>o tho Cotn- 
ini‘'ion*fi lo-otntncndation, (Sovorntni’tit holil tiial t1ir> r<'pri'»»'nt:ilion tvluch 
tV,o preat l.analiolilor.'i Ij.avo fw'on to w^etiro lin-s not ln-i-n jlikpro- 

portionato to thoir t>oUti<-al ittiportanco in jirc'<'nt con«Uiion<:. It is 
r.ltno’-t itirvitaMo that a*- (In* fl>-i'tor.a(*' j/aiti-- jinliticnl fxpi'rioni'O, 
it ivjll (c-nd (o jiri'for iviiroientativo* dr.awn from «onrcfS other than 
tW Croat Inndoil familirt and ihr need jor .'pcrifil rrjtrtffr.inlwn f» 
ffj.'f?!/ in ijirrcfMc rnihrr ihnn </cfrco*r. This novornmi-nt nro unanimously 
and strondy in favour of tho rotontion of tho proat landholders at tho 
oxistinc ratio and tho Govornor-in-Connoil dosiros to ri’poat flio roeoinmen- 
elation placed hofovo tho CNunmissiow. 1 am nUo to add that tho Ministom 
consider that similar ho<ljos of o'ln.tl st.ntns (to tho Aqra Province JCnmindars’ 
Association) in other Provinces shniihl also return their own representatives 
hx separate clet-torates to hnlh ('Immhers of the Provincial Councils and 
also to tho Pcderal Asspiuhly and tho Council of State.'* 


IJihar nji'I Or/s.'o. 

Tlio Govornment of llihnr .and Orissa is not a whit hciiind (ho other 
Governments in this hchnlf ami in their Despatch No. .1.103 A.R., 

dated 2.1rd Aupust, IftOO, say, “ The proposal to abolish special reprosonta- 
tion for tho Croat liitndheddovs ha.« been stroucly resented by the landholders 
of this, ns of other Provinces. Duo weipht mnst he civen to their roprev 
sentations. Tlio Commission appears to have boon inniioncod unduly by 
the fact that the proat Landholders have succeeded in all tho Provinces 
tahen toRctlior in hoinc rctnrncd for four times ns intinv seats ns wore 
specially reserved for them. It is to he noted, howoveri tlint in Bihar 
and Orissa, where tho position and inflneneo of the Landholders is ns groat 
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It mny bo omnlin'-iVotl ln'ro lliat (ho finvornmont of Tiulio hnvc riphtly 
eaupcci the froliiip of (ho Zniiihitlar.*: micl^ LnndhohlorH mi (ho proposal*! of 
the Simon Coinnn'*'-ion. Tlu* ic-ort l<i nmnitialion i*' n roaftinnnry supposlion 
and cannot 1*0 otTorc!! to n das*, of poop!** who have In’thorlo onjoyod llio 
ripht of clcoti(ni. It is further open (o prav(* ihmht wholhor any soclion 
at the Conforonro would npr< < to the priiirijih* of nomination for any inU*rcst 
since such iirineiph* i*; fundamentally oppo>.»’d to tlu* ‘olieine of provincial 
antonoiny. ■ Is tin* (Jovernor of the l*rovinco to noniinnto and if so. is ho 
to do so on tlie reiommondation of the Mjni«-try whii-h will thcrchy aiipniont 
hs own stronpth and povition in tin* Coiinril? 


The views of (he G<uernnii*n( of India an* unefjuivoral on the need for 
the continuance of ‘^peeial lepri'-ontnlion for Landlords. The Pesjint*!! says: 
“We have onr.solves no hesitation in hnldinc that this form of siieeinl 
reprc'cntation should rontinm*. The sijeress in peneral con.stit uoncies of 
persons possessing (he special Inmltord tinalifiention ••an rightly he regarded 
as a healthy sign of a gp'ater lenditiess on tin* part of a conseiTativo clasa 
to recognise their nhligations ami iak«> up political recpnnsihilities under an 
increasingly popular system of (;.ivernm<*nt. Hut- prepidiee*: .still survive, 
and unless special rnns(i(ueuries are rot.-iin**:! many h'nder.s- of this important 
class tuny still l>e unwilUnj: to expo-e thrjnselves to the hazards of election 
hy general const It \u>uvles*, nnd tfio>r I./jTi»Hn*l*Irr.« who nre rlcrfrd hj; prncro! 
^n.stitiirnci’ri lao'.i jirorr to hr uiircjirecrnfiitirr o/ /?.r Innilhuhlinti inirrrsf. 
Biich questions as tenancy ami land rev<*nne meas\irct can he expected to 
occupy more prominently (he attention of the I’rovineial Legislatures in 
the near future, and in the eoutrover«ies likely to ensue the Lnndinrd.s can 
reasonnlily clai'ni (hat (hey sluuild not he deprived of their Kjioeinl repre- 
f**' ” "’hen the j'Xtension of the I*'nin«diise may well inerca.so 
me djlTienlty of (heir securing r€*preM*nta(ion on a general register. Tho 
wovermnenl of India tints ronelnde their final and enn.sidercd recommonda- 
tion. On the hroad iss\je whether or not there should ho apccinl ronsti- 
nenctes for the reprc'sentalion of (ho great Landholders wo have no licsita- 
Jon in nceepting (ho view of the Indian Central Cominitton and of tho 
rorincial Gorerninents that thev should he retained both in the Central 
and m the Provincial legislatures.” 

In .spite of the strong support, of (ho Provincial Governmonts and tho 
the nf India, the Landholders are cUstpiieted as the procoodings of 

wound Tahle Conference have not so far allayed their approhension.s or 
guaranteed tfioir rights. Thi.s feeling w.ns reflected in a resolution moved 
no 3 landholder memher in tho Council of State so recently n.s September 
to l’ urged that adequate rejircsentation .should be given 

the! . in the future constitution of India with a view to protect 

jj. *ntorcsts. Tlio spokesman of the Government of India quite legiti- 
‘ ® pointed out that the Government had supported tho claim and 
*ngge.st€(l that the Delegates to the Round Table Conforcnco may now be 
addressed on tho subject. 

I'andholdors’ delegation at tho Conference, theroforc, urge on their 
aagnes the justice of their claims and the need to meet them. They 
ish to point out that their stake in the country requires that they should 
Ti ti vindication of their rights in the popular Houses of Legislature 

DOtn Provincial and Central, They respectfully point out that if Land- 
0 ders arc returned through general electorates they will necessarily feel 
oonnd by the mandates of such electorates and that in those verj' vital issues 
.j®*"® their class has to lie represented, their obligations to the electorates 

conflict with their dutv to their order. They further feel that even as 
candjd.-ites in general constituoneies with the most liberal intentions 
Towards their tonantrv, they will bo exposed to merciless and unscrupulous 
attacks of those who desire to fight them in the election by exploiting the 
passions and cl.ass prejudices of their tenantrj*. They are emphatically of 
opinion that resort to nomination to secure their proper place in the Legis- 
lature is a humiliating device, and that, further, there is no section of the 
onference which will accept such a device. 
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•sent^t?nn ® should be granted special repre- 

tlirough special constituencies in the same ratio to the total elected 

iegfsfatures present, in both the Provincial and Central 

In anoher ■Jnemorandum the question or Second Chambers and the claims 
.•or liandliolders with reference to such chambers will be dealt with. 


ANXEXURE S. 


I. 

■SrATEMEXX OX BEHAtF OF THE SaBDABS’ AXD IxaMDABS’ CeXTBAI. AsSOCIATIOX 

OF THE BoSBAT PbESIDEKCV. 

Circulated bp the Saja of Bobbili. 


18th October, 1931. 

1- On behalf of the Sardars' and Inamdars’ Central Association of the 
Bombay Presidency representing the landed aristocracy and gentry of the 
Bombay Presidency who are commonly styled as “ Landholders," we have 
the honour to present their case to His Majesty’s Government and to the 
members of the Indian Bound Table Conference, 

2. The class of the “ Landholders " is composed of Sardars, Inamdars, 
Jahagirdars, Saranjamdars, Talukdars and Watandars, each of which tenure 
has some specialities peculiar to it. The term " Inamdar ” is more or less 
generic and has been used so as to include all the various tenures. 

3. The landed aristocracy of the Bombay Presidemg* is an important part 
of polity from times immemorial. It founded empires, led armies, and was 
principally responsible for the civil administration, anny and defence. It 
formerly wielded and still wields a great influence in society. It is in no 
way inferior to any other class in respect of education and culture, and has 
not been slow to move with the changing times. This class has the special 
advantage of coming into direct contact with the vfllages, for the develop, 
ment of wliich no class is better fitted. In paragraph 147 of the Montagu* 
Chelmsford Report it is said — 

" The natural and acknowledged leaders in country areas are the 
landed aristocracy. They generally represent ancient and well-bom 
families and their estates are often the result of conquest or grants 
from some mediseval monarch. By position, influence and education 
they are fitted to take a leading part in public affairs. Some of them 
are beginning to do so, and our aim must be to call many more of them 
out into the political lists." 

This quotation is given to bring prominently to notice that the framers 
■of the Report intended to lay down as a matter of policy that this class 
ehould be given proper facilities to play their part in the new order of 
things. 

4. The interests of this class are extensive. In the Bombay Presidency 
proper (exclusive of Sind) this class holds 2.076i villages as alienated, the total 
-number of villages being 20.834i. The net revenue of the alienated villages 
nnd lands is Es. 1.07,13,995, the land revenue of the Government villages 
being Rs. 4,30,15,007. Thus it can be roughly said that Sardars and 
Inamdars hold one-tenth of the number of Government villages, and hold 
•one-fourth of its land-revenue'. 

5. The tenures, culture and political education of Sind being entirely 
■distinct from that of the Presidency proper, our Association has restricted 
its activities to the aristocracy of the Presidency proper, and we are not 
going to offer any remarks about Sind and Siud Landholders. 
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G. Havinp clesci ibod iho interests of onr class niul 
-to trace the history of representation accorded to this class in the Lopislat i o. 

7 Since ISCl. one person from onr class was ticinp noniinated in the 
Bomhav Lecislative Council till the year 1S92. when there was a dianp in 
the eonstitntion of the Lepishitnres. Elective principle came in. and one 
•seat was reserved to he elected hy the Deccan Sardars only 
Council The Order of Sardars of the Deccan is a creation of the 1 olitical 
Denartiiient of the Bonihav (.’ovcninient. and the iiiclimion of any person 
in the list of Sardars depends exclusively on the sweet wiU ot the Homliay 
Govovmuont. Thus the luanulnrs, many of whom have innrh larpor 

•than those of many of the Pardars. remained nnreine'-i'iitcd. The Order 
of the Sardars of Guzerath was created ahont the year lPn=? and the ^lorley- 
illinto Itefornis provided one more seat for them in the local council . Die 
Innmdars who constitute the main hulk of the landed nri«toeracy romaininp 
nnenfranohised. Reforms of 1P09 went further and the Landholders of the 
Bombay Presidenry were piven a seat in the Central Lepislatnre. which was 
.alternately shared hy the landholders of Sind and Sardars of Guzerath. and 
landholders of Sind" and the Sardars of the Deccan, the Innnidars heinp 
without votes. 


S. The Sardars and Inamdars pressed their claim.s for special and 
adequate reprosontation wlien the Rt. lion. Mr. ^lontapn came to Tinlia 
■jii 1917. and waited upon him and llis Excelloney Lord Cholinsfortl in 
deputation. Our Association painfully notes that for no ostensible reason 
the GoYornmeiit of llomhav opposed the claim of Inamdars. and the Gov- 
ernment of India -aw no reason to interfere. Therenpon. onr As.sociation 
placed their ca-e before the .Toint Parliament a r.v Coiniiiittoe when it was 
'f<j!'mod, and boinp convinced of the justice of onr cause, they reported that; — 

“ The special ropresentation of the Landholder.^ in the Provinces 
should he reconsidered hy the Government of India in coiisiiltation 
with the local Governments." 


As a result of .this, such Innnidars as .<of«di/ hehl n ic/iolc villor/c ns nlunnir^ 
-were included in the list of the voters for the scats for Sardars without 
.increasing the niunher of seats for the Landholders. 


9. AVe strongly complain that in spite of the expansion of the Bombay 
-Council in 1S92, in 1909. and in 1920 the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars nro 
just in the same place as they were in 1861 when the Councils came into 
•existence with respect to the number of their scats in it. However, we 
note that the claim of Inamdars for special representation at last found 
.recognition at the hands of the Government. 


10. Al'e .are not satisfied with this recognition merely. A\'e claim adcqvaic 
represenfafion. Our claim for the greater nnmbor of scats docs not rest 
merely on the extent of our interests. We are tlie only cnlturod class 
that come into direct contact with the village, and shall he of great use 
to the development of the connti-j- if proper facilities are afforded to us 
The Alontagii-Chelmford Report says, '• The natural and asknowledged 
leaders in the country areas are the landed aristocraev and tliov further 
observe in paragraph 148., Xo men are better qim'lified to adi-iso with 
understanding and great matnral slirewdness on the great mass of rural 
questions which will come before the Provincial Legislatures ” 


11. Our class has a large stake in the country, and hy tradition we are 
■ endowed ivith a _sense of responsibility and appreciate the difficulties of 
-administration. The management of onr estates brings ns into contact with 
almost every department of the Government, and the presence of this 
class in .'idequate numbers will servo as a healthy check on hastv and ill- 
considered legislation. . m 


12. We have persons of all castes, creeds and religions in onr class 
which, combined with onr culture and social position, Leps us above the' 
narrow feelings of communaiism. At a time wdien the ert^of cLmralS^ 
..IS rampant, our presence in adequate numbers will serve as check to it. 
K.T.c. — 


G 
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inuch leprescntation as \rould effectiVelv inlluence the deliberations and’ 
decisions of the Legislatures. We hare ' confidence tliat r^resStSs 
the special interests like Landholders, Commerce and Tlnirersitr irill be 
persons or balanced news, and their voting will be guided by reason and* 
^ popniar Cliamhor will have real power and control’ 
hns to be taken of its constitution; we advocate 
the policy of effective rcprcfcntatton of the special interests in it. 

Tveiglit to these considerations and irithout exaggerating 
mir claim in any way, wo modestly ask for twelve seats in tlie Bombav 
Council, and three in the Assembly, and one in the Council of State, if 
it is to be retained. ’ 


Second Chamber for Provinces. 

15. It is the considered opinion of this Association that a Second Chamber- 
consisting of the representatives of important interests like the Landholders; 
Commerce, TTiiiversity, and men of experience is a necessity in the interests- 
of the people of the Bombay Presidency during the initial period of tbe- 
introduction of autonomy until the Ijegislatures are accustomed to use the* 
new powers with which they will be invested, and the voters fully learn 
by experience the importance of the right to vote. After an experience* 
of twenty years, the Provinces slionld decide whether the Second Camber- 
should be continued or done away with. Our Association unhesitatinglj- 
states that the Simon Commission have put the cart before the horse fti* 
recommending that the Provincial Legislature should be unicameral at the* 
outset and should afterwards decide whether to establish a Second Chamber. 

16. It may he pointed out that this Association had waited in deputation* 
on His Excellency Lord Chelmsford and the Bight ECononrable Mr. Sfontagm 
in 1917. and had submitted a sebemo for a Second diamber even then. 

17. This Association recommends that the Second diamber^ should be* 
so constituted as to be above any tinge of communalism which c.an ^ 
secured by an electorate with high franchise and without communal basis. 
We think tliat a Second diamber so constituted will be an effective preventive* 
to the evils of communalism in the Lower House. 


Guarantees. 

IS. Wliile advocating full autonomy for India, we make it clear thatr 
specific provisions be incorporated in the new constitution for respecting- 
the pledges and solemn engagements made hy the previous Governments,, 
and by the British Government. 

19. As observed in paragraph 147 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
"the estates of the Landholders are the result of conquests or grants 
from some mediieval monarch In pre-British times many of the Ruling: 
Princes and many of the " Landholders ” stood practically on Y’®,,®”™,?* 
level. After the introduction of the British Government, _ Landholaers 
li.nvin" extensive territories were constituted into Ruling Princes by enter- 
ing into Treaties with them. Such of the old magnates as did not then 
nossess extensive estates were not invested with territorial powCTS mu. 

“iTtute th. o).» th, •• Landholder. ■■ ,ot tto 

Presidenev. Solemn pledges were given and Sanads were issued to them 
on behalf* of the Secretary of State for India ns representing 
Government that their estates would be 

fiivfhev increase in land tax or succession duty. Our AMOciauon urfec 
that the Indian or Provincial Legislatures should not be xw 

S“hnpose aW tax on Innms and Saranjams 

terms of the Sanads and pledges, nor should they have an p « 



.-aitncU. or oirtaiJ ou Insun i»r Saranjnw in nny way oitlnr <lir< rtly 

•or imlivorlly. 

20 As nliovi'. Un* l.sn«U»oW<T(i nn<l tbo llnlinc I’rinr*-'^ stood on 

•iho saino lovol in i»ro-llrif iOi fho only difToronro 1..'in;r tlio osloti*. 

of tlirir «'sln(*'s mid tlodr jioUtirnl import muo. \Vliit« if ie niinnimoiiMy 
nprood flint TronfiVn innd- nifli flio T’rinris f.liall !«• ro-iH-i f-d. our rlmin 

■for sfafiifory provi'-ion for lo'j fiiif: fito S’miad'- mid pl<>dr<'- r.i'‘<'n oy 

nis Mnip>-ty's OovormiiPiit jn't. mod*-t nnd ri-n-.'>nn\d<’. 

21. In ooiu-ln-'ion. wo liavi* tlio liononr fo rofpw-.l tlio 1li};lif Honoiir.sldo 
•tlio I'rosidi'nf. nnd tlio MoinW-i*. <»{ ll«o Umind Taldo t’onforonoo on iM'linlf 
.of onr As'-ooinfion to }:iv.> flndr fnvonr.nld*’ roii'idornf ion to tin' <.t.nf*'iiiont nnd 
io onr prayu!'. 

A lirit'f note on tin* ninr mid o\tonf of fl.o infor^-vi of ilio LmidhiddiT*. 
•of tlio lloml'iiy I’n-’idom y • 

Till' toriii " LmidliMldi-rr. ■■ iin liid. -- only lioid*-r-. of nH>-n.-it<'d l.mid. *iir!i 
ns Tnlulid.ir-. S.nrdar*.. S:vr.nnimndnr«. In.mndnr’- mid Wnf.mdnf:. nnd not 
■flip lioldori' of ordiiinry ryot*-' .iri lnn«l'-. Tin* fi’iiiit'". of ■.iii'li I.niidlioldor*- 
•aro of n fiiooinl natnro nnd Irnvo a ijn-oinl lii*-t.>ry. In .••■vrral r.i'i'' tlio 
•{Xriiiit' I'f tin* In.nns nro from lli*' \ ijnymia;;nr nnd ' till iiioti> mipi''nt kill}*®, 
•in .■'OHIO from tlio AdiMinlii nml mlior ilyiin'tii *•, in oflu-i' from lofor pro- 
"Brilisli tlovi'rniiii-nt'. In '••v*Tal rn*<*.. i.*’.. tl'" It'-’ni- mid l>i-lipmidp--. 
llip ivntmis linvp Imm-h ixi'-tinr linio out of mind mid linvo l-i'oii lontinin-ii 
diy siirP'’‘'iv(' (5nvornm'‘nt' . Tlio I'rniil-. nori* for di'tin}*.ni'Ii<’d inilit.my 
Fprvicp and foiiio otlior ivofiil x-ivii'p 1*ofli to tlm (invoriimi’iil^ mid tlm ppoplo. 
TliPSP Lmidlioldor- tool; mi it'livo parr in l>.ifli tin* fljvil mid Military 
•Govornmi'iit of tli" picllriti'li porii'd mid nrl*-d n'. n rolinldo linX Iw-twron 
tlio ppoplo mid tho (iov('rnm‘'iit . Tim Ilrifi'-lt Oovornnu'iit. too, Im' nft<>r 
•a paroftil oiinuiry (;unr!iiit*'<'<l to i-outinuo tin* Iiimiv- I'v tin* i:-.ii-'_ of fs- 
■pross ordors and Smiad*; ivliicli linvo tin* riiino I'anrtity n*. Troatios nnd 
■ciiRaci'inonts, Oiio of tin* main ponditions of tin* Sanad i« tlint tlio Inmn 
avoiild Ito poiitimiid for ovor ivitlionf inrroa'o of l.mid-t:i\, if nny. iinpo'pil 
"tlioroon. Tlipcp Panads form tin* lia'-i>! of tlio nr.rf'.-m<'nt l*ptwi'''n ilio Innni- 
.dnrs nnd tlio novorniiiPiit. mid onp.lit to V. ns tln_>.v linvo l»''-n hitliorlo, 
.scrupulously rospcctod. In tlio oarly jnirt of tlio llritisli Govornmc-nt wlion 
cvcrylliinn was in an unsot tl'-d stati*, flic watandiir.s Imvo In on of iinnionso 
help liolli to tlio Govorniiioiit nnd tlio pooplo. It was tlio walmidnrs v.-lio, 
"till tlio ndvont of tlio nriti*.li Govornmont. iiinintninod iiitarl tlio rolf- 
•conlnincd nnd sclf-sufrictonl- villa"o administrntion. Tlioir iitilit.v lins lioon 
•cinco prontly dimiiiisliod owiii); to tlio onforooil pominutntion of tlio sori'ico. 

The fluff; o/ (heir iiifrrr.'f.s involrrd. — Onl of n total of 2‘2,f'ftri villnRos 
in tins Prosidoncy proper, 2,1172. f.r., iionrly 10 por ront. nro Inmn villapps, 
nnd nearly 2.’j per cent, of tlio pross rovoinio of tlio Prosidoncy* jiropor is 
nlionntcd. 

All-principal castes, inclndinK ilio Muslim and llcjsrc.sscd Classes in tlio 
-'ponntry, nro inclndod in this class of Landholders. 

Coiuliiioii of impnxfd on f/ir fiaimis. — A.s flip lo.vnlf.y clnnso in the 

Snund miRht he strcichod to nny loiiRlh hy the Kxorntivo Govornmont. our 
■clns.s i.s .nhvnys .shy of putting fortli a hard front even to siijiiiort its 
•own riRhls nnd privilcRcs, for fear of losiiiR the holdinj; itself, with the 
result that their prestipe both with the Govornmeut and the peojdo is 
uciuR .sloii ly undermined, Lmidholdors have all aloup hoen siucorolv sup- 
portinp all popular movcniculs. Consislontly with their relations with Gov- 
ornmont. they hare been hclpiiiR the popular c.auso ns far ns it lies in 
.ilioir power. They* are for full Dominion Status and will try to attain it. 

Tho_ only anxiety* of the.so Landholders is that the loRitimato riphts 
•and priyiloRos enjoyed by them time out of mind from Rcneration to ceno- 
ration should he continued in future; nnd whatever form the future Gov- 
■■crnmonl will taho, it should have no power to oiicroncli on the riphts 
••secured hy expro.ss orders nnd Snnads nnd timo-hononved nnd well rocopnised 
airactices. In the ordinary course they should linvo no fear in that respect. 

, « O 
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But, unfortunately, we see latterly occasional signs of tenants beinc set nn> 
against Landfords, with the result of agrarian disputes tending to^unsettlw 
nil no mle V' things. If nationalisation of all lands is to come after 
1 ’ j ^ Bandholdei-s, can stop it. It is, however, extremely 

doubtful and a disputed point if such a course is desirabre in the interests 

country in general, it is sub- 
mitted that the rights of property enjoyed for a considerable time should- 
bo respected. So some necessary safeguards ought to be introduced. 

Special representation in Councils.—So long as seats are to be allotted' 
on the basis of special interests, the Landholders too have a right to have- 
special and adequate seats provided for them. The special nature 
of their tenures and their historic importance as representing ancient 
aristocratic families deserve to be taken into special consideration aS‘ 
distinguished from the holders of ordinary occupancy lands. Just as trade, 
industry, education, etc., are to be allotted special seats, so Landholders - 
should also be given special and adequate representation both in the- 
Proviiicial and Central Legislatui'es. 


Second Ghamher , — The Second Chamber, which is niainlj* brought into- 
existence to assure stability and exert a steadj'ing influence will avert pre- 
cipitous legislation, which the present political atmosphere indicates. There' 
is a real necessity for such Second Chambers both in tlie Provincial anff 
Central Legislatures — at anj' rate in the present stage of development. 

In conclusion we wish to quote with aiiproval the apt remarks of "Ilaiah: 
Sir '\fosndev, Bajah of Kollengode, a very rich Jenmf of Malabar and. 
sometimes a Member of the Madras Governor’s Executive Council. “ In 
future the differences of communities and religions will not look 
so lai-ge in the business of legislation ns the differences are baseff 
on economic status. Even in the last few years questions of land- 
tenure have taken up much of the attention of tlie Legislative Councils 
and it has been I’egrettable to notice that the tendency of the Councils haS’ 
been to undermine the position of the Ijandhorders in relation to tenants. - 
"With the large extension of the franchise that is now proposed this tendency 
is likely to be further emphasised in the future, and we. Landholders, 
cannot look equanimity to that future unless we ai'e given sufficient safe- 
guards, of which one must necessarily be separate and adequate representa- 
tion in the future Council.” 


Copi/ of some oi the resolvtions passed by the third Conference of the Sardars,. 
Inamdars and Talvkdars of the Bombay Presidency, held at Dhancar on 
SOth and Slst May, 1931, -under the Presidentship of Bao Bahadur: 
Sardar M. F. Kibe. 


Besolution Ko. 1. 

(a) This conference records its keen disappointment and strong protest 
that no representative of the Bombay Sirdars and Inamdars’ Class was- 
invited to participate in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference 
in spite of the repeated requests from this class. 

(b) This conference brings to the notice of Government once more the- 
histoiy, traditions, the vast extent and the special nature of the interests- 
of this class in this Presidency, which, being entirely distinct from those 
of the Landholders in other Presidencies, makes it impossible for a repre- 
sentative of the Landholders in other parts to represent the views of this 
class, and requests Government to invite representatives of this class trom 
tin's Presidency for the deliberations of the Round' Table Conference. 

(c) This conference notes with disappointment that the views of the 
Landholders of India in general, and of the Bombay Presidency Pi*™' 
cular were not put forward before, nor did they receive proper coiisiaera 
tiou at the hands of the Round Table Conference, m spite of the fact that 
a special Committee for the minority interests was appointed by the lio 
Table Conference. 
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(d) This conforonco considers that unless the class of Sirdars and Inaiii- 
dars which forms the greatest special intorosL of Bomhay I'residcncy is 
adequately represented, the Koimd Table Conference cannot ho said to hi' 
really representative. 

Proposed by Sakuau V. N. SIutawk- 

Seconded by Sauuak G. N. Mujumwau, SI.L.A. 

Supported by Mr. H. Jl. PrsAi. Jf.L.C. 

Supported by Hos. Saudau .Iauax.vatii JIahauaj. 

Supported by Sawdau S. A. Sauuv.sat, IIakasoi. 

Resolution A*o. 2. 

This conference urges tiie Government of India and the fiovernment of 
Bombay to recommend to llis Majesty’s Government and the Bound Table 
Conference and requests llis Majesty’s Government and the Bound Fable 
Conference to taho steps to incorporate statutory guarantees in tlie iu>w 
Government of India Act for undisturbed continuance of alienations without 
any diminution. This conference cxiiressly points out that alienations are 
not liable to any interference or diminution. 

Proposed by Smu. Nasasauv.u Mutauk. 

Seconded by Saupah G. M. ^IvjuMUAn, M.Ii.A. 


Pcsolufiou A^o. S. 

Having regard to tho conditions in the Presidency the conferenee con- 
siders that a Second Chamber is a necessity for tho Presidency. 

Proposed by Sardau DAtiSAiiKit PATW.uum.vu. 
Seconded by SiiRi. Nanasaher Mxjtamk. 


Resolution yo. 4- 

This conference disapproves of tho policy of tho Bombay Govurnmont 
regarding the forfeiture of properties hold under Sanads without getting 
any decision of a Civil Court and recommends Government that the properties 
so forfeited without obtaining any deci'ee should be restored. 

Proposed by Shri. L. AI. Desiii’anue. 

Seconded by Snni. Nanabauer Mutawe. 

Supported by 

Sum. Jatr.«idab Bebai and P. K,. SniuAtiKAiY. 


Resolution Ro. 5. 

In view of the policy as adumbrated in the Government of India Act, 
1919, and in the recent speeches of the Prime Alinister representing the 
Britidr Government, this conference is of opinion that Sardars, Inamdars 
and M atandars, in their own interest as well as in the interests of the 
country should work actively to achieve full Dominion Status for India bv 
all constitutional means. 

Proposed by Shri. L. AI. Deshpaxde. 

Seconded by Shri. J. B. Desai. 

Supported by Shri. Gopalrae Deshpande. 


Resolution No. 6. 


witrSl "tbfTi??® ne^ssary that the class should co-operato 

r ! leading political parties in India with a view to shane and 

its ow^inSests?°“ self-guard 


Proposed by Shri. G. R. Jahigirdar. 
Seconded by G. T. Deshpande. 
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Itcsohition No. 7. 

in'^g™nS’permS”o^to‘’a^ 

..i;+jfY • -Wazrann where tJiere are no persons in the ‘VVatan Familr exiBtin<' 
with a view to preserve ancient Watandar Families. existin^ 


Proposed by Shm. H. E. Desat. 

Seconded by SARSAit Eabasabeb BuiBArA Dbsai. 


ANNEXEBE 9. 


MEarORANDUM ON SECOND CHAJfBERS IN PROVINCES. 


Sy the Maharaja of Darhhanga and the Baja of Bobh'ili. 


We desire that in the Provinces there should be established an Eppor 
House or a Second Chamber which will function os most such Chambers do, 
as a revising authority in legislative matters. We do not desire to go 
into any details as to the functions of such Chambers and their relations 
1 Ix)\ver House, Tlicse matters could bo adjusted once the principle 
of the establishment of Second Cliamhers is genernily agreed upon. 

A.t the last Session of the Round Table Conference, this question was 
considered bjv sub-Conunittee (No. 11 (Provfincinl Constitution) 'and the 
recommendation of that sub-Committee was as follows: — 

" The existing Provincial Legislatures are unicameral. The sub- 
committee recognise that conditions in some Provinces may make 
it desirable that the Provincial Legislatures should be bicameral, but 
the decision to incorporate a Second Cliamber in the now constitution 
of any Pi’ovince other than Bengal, the Enited Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa where opinion in favour of a Second Chamber has already 
been expressed, should not be taken until opinion in the Province 
definitely favours this course.” 


Two questions which arise for consideration on a perusal of this recom- 
mendation are: Whether the Provinces mentioned therein are the only 
Provinces which have expressed in favour of Second Cliambers, and whether 
the principle of obtaining the opinion of each Province on so fundamental 
an issue can be adopted. If it is considered that the course suggested by 
the Committee should be pursued, a further question of on ancillary nature, 
but by no means of secondary importance, arises, as to how and when pro- 
vincial opinion should be obtained on the subject. 

We are clearly of opinion that the establishment of Second Chambers is 
so fundamental an issue, not merely in regard to vested rights and interests, 
but to the proper working of the constitution, that we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the differential treatment of Provinces in this behalf. The 
Provinces of India cannot be compared with the States of any of the well- 
known Federations. In Canada and Australia, the units making the Fede- 
ration are comparatively small in area and population. In the Enited States 
the Federating units are in some instances not much larger than the biggest 
district of a Province. It has been possible, 'therefore, and even desiraoje 
in dealing with such small units of a federation to give a certain degree 
of latitude and not to enforce a uniform system of bicameral Legislature in 


all the Federating units. . j +• 

The size and population of the provincial units of the Mian Feder.-itton 
afford the best argument against the proposal of ' Qom- 

population in some of the provinces left out of considerat . 
mittee varies from 20 millions to 45 millions. It is i ...i, yagt 

threshold of a new era of a great constitutional reform, the affai s 
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areas aud populations should ho left to the untrammelled control of a single 
Chamber. No expedient of a power of veto or other extraordinary powers 
vested in a governor will bo in practice effective. Tho chock for over-hasty 
or panicky legislation must be found from within and cannot either effec- 
tively, or for long, he imposed from without. We. therefore, strongly urge 
for tlie establishment of a bicameral sj'stem of Legislature in all tho 
Provinces. 

Indeed, it is hardly necessary to point out that tho expedient of a 
Second Chamber is in fact a better method than tho vesting of extraordinary 
powers in a Governor to secure the democratic character of tho constitution. 
While in the initial stages of development such Second Chambers will neces- 
sarily play a considerablo part in securing tho careful and adequate con- 
sideration of all legislation, tho growing experience of tho Lower House 
would naturally tend to make the occasions of intorfcronco by a Second 
Chamber fewer and fewer. It is obvious, thoreforo, that while a governor’s- 
veto may be a dead wall arresting progress, the system of bicaniornl Legis- 
lature contains within itself elements which will make for tho healthy andl 
vigorous growth of democracy. 

The Simon Commission in their Report first suggested tho desirability 
of establishing Second Chambers only in some Provinces. Tho Government 
of India in their Despatch have followed up the suggestion and have limited) 
tho recommendation to those Provinces where Provincial Governments have 
agreed to tho establishment of such Second Chambers. It would be unfair,, 
however, both to tho Provincial Governments concerned, and to the Gov- 
ernment of India, to conclude from this recommendation that they are not 
in favour of Second Chambers. Tho fact cannot be overlooked — and this 
has a very great bearing on the consideration of the question at issue — 
that the various Provincial Governments in their Despatches were not con- 
templating the constitution which is now emerging from tho deliberations 
of the Pound Table Conference. Tho ideal of “a federation of all-India 
is still a distant ideal ’’ according to tho Government of India. Thoy, no 
doubt, contemplated a sort of federation of Indian jirovinccs, but even this 
was severely limited by various consideration* arising out of the present 
system of unitary control. And in their Despatch the Government of India 
stated “ We require a vigorous central authority capable of sustaining the 
heavy bui-dens that necessarily fall upon it . . . It should be in a position 
to mobilise the experience, talent, and resources of all India for the more 
efficient pursuit of such objects as agi-iculture, medical or economic research. 
It must also possess powers of intervention if developments in any Promnee 
are such as affect any other part of India, or the administration of any 
central subjects”. 

It is not unnatural that under such a scheme the constitution of bf- 
cameral Legislatures in the Provinces was not considered an urgent necessity, 
and the Government proposed to leave the question to be decided by Pro- 
vinces. But,_ with the emergence of the idea of an all-India Federation;, 
with _ the desire expressed by States of entering into such a federation, the- 
position has entirely changed. One result of the acceptance of an all-India 
Federation as the immediate objective, has been an appreciation in the- 
position of British India Provinces. These Provinces are no longer content 
to be in the subordinate position and under the leading strings of a Central 
Government, which they have hitherto been. In fact, the claim is put 
forward by Bri+ish Indians that Provinces should practically be sovereign- 
States not much inferior in status to Indian States in relation to the new 
Federal Government. The States themselves have made it clear that they 
will not tolerate any process of levelling down, but that the natural corollary 
of tbe acceptance of the idea of federation should be the levelling up of 
Indian Provinces to the status of Indian States. 

It cannot, therefore, he denied that either directly on the formation of’ 
an all-India Federation, or very soon after, Indian Provinces -will have- 
greatly enhanced powers and will be comparatively free from contralised 
control, supervision or even admee. This process of levelling up. 
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Jj! bound to groH' at an accelerated pace until the Provinces be- 
coino sovereign units m the neiv federation. Is it then possible 
to take tho same indifferent” interest in the creation of bicameral leSs- 
hitures in Provinces under such vastly changed circumstances and when 
these units have ririiinlly full powers within their jurisdiction? There 
can only bo one answer to tho problem, that in tho new constitution eveiw 
1 royince must have a bicameral Legislature, the Upper House acting as a 
irholcsomo restraint alwaj's on tho Lower House. 


• ^“.PPorting tho proposal for a strong Second Chamber, at the Centre 
m addition to the extraordinary powers vested in the Governor-General, the 
Government of India very cogently argue that though “ the Governor-General 
will continue to be charged with the duty of securing those purposes which 
will bo tile concern of Parliament, it is desirable that, as far as possible, 
those powers should not be brought into play in opposition to the wishes 
of tho Assembly, until the decisions of that body have been reinewed by the 
calmer judgment of the Council of State It is obvious that this argument 
applies with equal force to the provincial administrations and to the powers 
proposed to bo vested .in provincial Governors. 


Even with reference to those Provinces in which the Government of 
India do not immediately contemplate the establishment of a Second 
Chamber, they do not appear to be certain that a single Chamber will be 
always safe or effective. They state : “ Future circumstances may create 

•■a demand for a Second Chamber. We accordingly accept the suggestion of 
the Government of Madras that the subject should be included among 
those matters on which after ten years a ‘ constitutional resolution ’ may be 
passed, and would apply the provision to all Provinces, leaving it open to 
•a Provincial Council to recommend the creation of a Second Chamber, 
where none exists, or the abolition of one that has been set up. We do not 
take it ns certain that no Provincial Council will pass a resolution to sub- 
stitute for a unicameral, a bicameral system. We would suggest that a 
resolution dealing with the creation or abolition of a Second Chamber should 
require to be supported by not less than three-fourths of the votes of the 
Legislature instead of the ifroportion of two-thirds suggested by the Simon 
Commission for other matters. - 

This recommendation of the Government is so extraordinary that it 
Toquires some con.sideration. The optimism of tho Government that they 
-do not, think it i.s certain that " no Provincial Council would recommend 
■the creation of a Second Chamber ” is as striking as it is ill-founded. It 
i.s difficult to find an example of a State with a single Chamber afterwards 
resolving to saddle itself with a Second Chamber, to revise or suspend the 
idecisions of the first Chamber. History affords no such instance of self- 
■nbnegation on the part of a popularly elected Chamber. Further, when it 
is remembered that the Government of Indio, seriously suggest that a three- 
fourths majority of the popularly elected Chamber should vote for the 
creation of a . second Chamber which will check the vagaries of the first 
Chamber, the suggestion becomes fanciful. Is it conceivable under any 
circumstances in any country that three-fourths of the number of elected 
members of a popular House will have so' little faith in their own wisdom 
•and fair-mindedness as to suggest that their judgment should be revised by 
a Second Chamber? 

The truth is that the Government of India have reversed the position 
.and have therefore landed themselves in a sort of awkward blind alley. 
Their line of reasoning ought to have led them to reoonmiend the cons^ 
tution in each one of the Provinces of a bicameral Legislature. Power should 
then have been taken to alter the constitution at the end of ten years by 
a constitutional amendment adopted at a joint session of both Houses by 
a tliree-fourths majority. This is the only practical and constitntiraai 
method of working the newly enlarged provincial administrations, j o 
-need for a Second Cliamber is greatest at tho initial stages and not alter 
a period of 'ten years, when popularly elected Chambers learn by experience 
to restrain their impetuosity and get accustomed to the use of power. 
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"Wb therefore strongly urge the establishment of bicameral Legislatures 
in all Provinces, and vre are prepared to consider the incorporation of a 
provision for a constitutional amendment such as outlined by the Govern* 
ment of India for the abolition of Second Chambers at the end of ten years. 

In aslcing this much we feel we are doing nothing unreasonable, because 
once it is admitted— and it has been admitted by everyone without any 
reservation — ^that the consensus of public opinion is for the retention of 
residual powers in the Provinces, it logically follows that there should be 
created Second Chambers in the Provinces. 

It may be asked why, among others, Landlords require a Second 
Chamber in the Provinces, when they have already demanded spemal repre- 
sentation in the popularlj* elected Cliamber. The reason is obvious. Be- 
cause the claim for special representation in the popular Chamber arises 
out of a desire on their part, not indeed to affect by their own vote the 
decisions of that House, but to have their case properly presented for 
consideration by the members of that body. The Landlords realise that 
they cannot have by special representation in the popularly elected Chamber 
such number of members as can in any way influence the actual voting on 
matters in which they are interested. Also, before a question comes up 
before the Second Chamber it is highly essential that every effort should 
be made for the Lower Chamber to appreciate the special point of view 
of Landlords. If that iioint of view is ignored or brushed aside by the 
Lower Chamber, then one real safeguard can only consist in the revising or 
suspensory powers of the Second Chamber. It must, moreover, be clearly 
realised that Second Chambers are claimed bj*, and are intended for, not 
merely Landlords, but other large intex’ests as well. 

In this connection it has to be specially explained that Second Chambers 
in the Provinces do not help the interests of the Landlords only. They serve 
to an equal extent all those special interests like the Universities, Labour, 
and Commerce. And thus the Second Chambers tend to ensure the rights 
and privileges of the important minorities. Again in this connection it has 
to be pointed out that the Madras Presidency, more than any other Province, 
richly deserves a Second Chamber, because the Madras Presidency contains 
the largest number of ancient and large Zamindars than any other Province. 

There remains the minor question as to how, and when, if at all, provincial 
opinion should be obtained as to whether a Second Chamber is required in 
any Province. It is obvious that in the Provinces referred to in the Report 
of sxib-Committee II such opinions have been obtained from the Legislatures 
constituted under the present Act. It would be grossly unfair if, with 
respect to other Provinces, this ascertainment of opinion should be postponed 
till councils are constituted under the new Act, when perhaps members would 
have been returaed with a mandate to oppose the creation of Second Chambers. 
Parity of conditions require that the same procedure should be followed in 
all Provinces and that the existing Legislatures should be invited to express 
an opinion should it still be considered necessary to get such opinions. 

In this connection, it has to be noted that the Madras Legislature has 
already expressed itself in favour of the creation of a Second Chamber. The 
Provincial Committee elected by the Council to co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission recommended in its Report that a Second Chamber was necessary 
for the Provinces. ^ This Report was discussed and was adopted by the Madras 
Legislative Council in a resolution passed on the 12th of August 1929. It 
is, therefore, submitted that in any event IMadras should be included in the 
Provinces for which a recommendation for the creation of Second Chambers 
has been adopted by the Provincial Constitution sub-Committee of the 
Conference. 

e strongly urge, therefore, on our colleagues of the Round Table Con- 
ference the need for the establishment of Second Chambers in all Provinces. 
Without such a revising chamber, we are bound respectfully to point out that 
wo do not feel that provincial administrations can run smoothly or efiBciently. 

yovemher SSrd, 19S1. 
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ANNEXUKE 10. 

memos ANDTOI BEG AR DING DEFENCE, 

By Mr. B. F. Jadhav. 

?t?ons^ Lnh ?c V^.Tiew, hanng regard to all relevant considcr- 

?itions, such as the maintenance of the requisite standard of eflSciency. 

^ (®> « training college in India'bc 

•established at the earliest possible moment, in order to train candidates 
tor commissions m all arms of the Indian Defence Services. This 
ooUege would also tram prospective officers of the Indian State forces. 
Indian cadets should however, continue to be eligible for admission 
as at present to Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell, 

<c) That in order to avoid delay the Government of India bo in- 
structed to set up a committee of experts, both British and Indian 
(including representatives of the Indian States) to work out the details 
of the establishment of such a college.” 

The Government of India accordingly set up a conmiittco under the 
Cuairms'inship of^ General Sir Philip Chettrodo, the Commander-in-Chief of 
India, who submitted their Report to the Government of India. 

Copies of this Report have been supplied to the members of the Round 
Table Conference. 

I bog to submit that it is veiy desirable to convene a meeting of the 
Defence Committee of the Round Table Conference to consider the recom- 
mendations made by the Expert Committee and thus afford t!io members 
of tho Defence Committee to place their views before the Round Table Con- 
ference. But if the Government do not see the necessity of enlling a mectinf' 

1 take tills opportunity of placing my views before the nioinbcrs of the Con- 
ference with a hope that tlie authorities here and in India will give duo 
.consideration to them. 

Tho jiroeccdings of the Committee of Exports were opened at Shnla on tho 
:^5th of Dliiy, when tho Chairman, the Commander-in-Chief, informed the 
Committee of tho Government’s proposals for an immediate extension of the 
field of Indianisation in the Army to a force equivalent to a complete division 
tof all arms and a cavalrj' brigade, with proportionate provi.sion for .ancillary 
services, staff, etc. These proposals involve an output of about ‘‘GO Indian 
King’s Commissioned Officers a year ". Tho Committee’s ta.sk wn.s^ stated 
to be " to draw up a scheme for a military college capablo of producing thi.s 
output ”, 

I must state here that I am among those who do not approve of thi.i 
method of Indianisation by dividing tho Indian Army info two groups 
Indianised and uii-Indianised. I think that Indinni.sntion should proceed 
from tho bottom in all the units of tbo Indian Army. 

In naragraph 14 of the Report reference is made to a decisioti of flm 

‘ xt_ _ _II! — — >.4 .. ImtrMKvn A»tV<« eiT f rtlkt Ml*' 



timl elimination of the 
officer, from Indmnising units”. _ 

T li.avo to raise a voice of protest against this deeiMon of 
of India which they took three yearn ago and Chi-f 

secret. It w.as casually alluded to itt the .speeches !>> “ r t,,. Indian 

and tho Secretary, Military Department. 

Ivegislatiire. But the words used were so cleverly enumatic 
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the non-official members were able to realise tbcir full implications. Tho 
decision of the Government of India thus remained a close secret. 

The rank and file of tho unfortunate division condemned to Indianisation 
under tho scheme have no idea what is in store for fhein. Their clmnces of 
promotion for efficiency and meritorious service are completely blocked. They 
will not get any promotion as Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers like their 
brethren in the un-Indianised divisions. Tho prospects of promotion in the 
two units will thus be vastly different and this fact when known will 
certainly have a bad effect on the recruitment and morale of tho Indianisod 
division. 

The advent of tho Indian officers who will replace the British officers 
will at the same time stop the promotions of tho rank and file and the 
latter are bound to look upon them as inimical to their interests. A feeling 
of hatred is likely to be engendered against them and it is feared that dis- 
cipline will materially suffer. If the fears are realised the Indian officers 
will be exposed to the charge of incompetence and this may ultimately lead 
to the condemnation of Indianisation. 

The Civil Service and officers of the civil side of Government are treated 
with great consideration. 'Whenever any now ohange is introduced care is 
taken to see that it does not prejudice the interests of those who wore 
enlisted before the introduction of the change. They arc given an oppor- 
tunity to place their case, compensation is provided for any loss that may 
be fall them and everything is done so that there should be no discontent. 
The most glaring instance of this policy that occurs to me is the sudden 
increase in the number of Executive Councillors in Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras in 1921. TTp to that year the work was done by throe Executive 
Councillors of whom one was an Indian. Civil Servants had in prospect two 
Executive Councillorships and care was taken that their prospects should 
not suffer. So although half the work was transferred to the newly appointed 
Ministers and there was not sufficient work for two Executive Councillors 
their number was raised to four so that under tho provisions of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act the number of Executive Councillorships open to the 
Indian Civil Service should remain at two as before. This has entailed un- 
necessary heavy expenditure and at the same time made tho administration 
top heavy. But it was looked upon as justifiable to keep the service contented. 

But in the Indian Army, Government has decided to do great injustice 
to the rank and file of tho Indianised division only. I am not aware of any 
compensation that is intended for them. 

I submit that this step is sure to affect recruitment and discipline in 
the unit selected. The Government of India have exposed themselves to 
the charge of breaking their promise to the privates and non-commissioned 
officers already in service. They joined with prospects of getting "Viceroy’s 
commissions_ in due course if found fit and under tho new scheme their ad- 
vancement is wholly blocked. The distinction between the Indianised and 
un-Indianised divisions is invidious. The latter have every chance of pro- 
motion, the former have none and this for no fault of theirs. 

Another objection to this decision is that it adds unnecessarily to the 
cost without in any way increasing efficiency. Sixteen King’s Commissioned 
Officers in each battalion are to replace 18 or 19 Viceroy’s Commissioned 
Officers. The cost will increase nearly fourfold in salaries alone. The leave 
allowances, travelling expenses and other charges will also increase the cost. 

The Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers have done very good service and no 
officer of note has ever branded them as inefficient. The change is not called 
for and I submit that the Government of India should consider its decision. 

The strongest objection from my point of view is that the change will 
materially retard the rate of Indianisation. If every battalion is to absorb 
28 officers instead of 12 as at present, it is clear that if Indianisation under 
the old scheme would have taken (fl) years, under the new scheme as put- 
forth in the Government of India’s decision Indianisation will surely take.- 
( )years. 
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ti> tlip pnrly export' invo'-tipntion ronr“rniii|: tlio rnliirtion of llrili'fi trn'>|r! 

3ii TiuVin. Mifoiostod l)y tlio Dofoiiro Mih-roHnnitl*-o. it iv Minlorstooit tii!>t tl'.o 
Govornniont. of Iiwlin* linvo. in onnsnltation with tho Scorctnry of Stato lor 
Jiulia, nppointo<l in May hist a toinniiftoo of military export*, to po into 
tlio question. l>nf its ooinprisitinn anil tornis of referonrr' nr*' not l;nov. n. 

It is helieved. however, that the C'oinmilteo is wlmlly eotnpos-il of military 
oflieers. It. was oxpeeteil that when this Conferenee revnmi-il it-, lahoni* 
(lurinn the current session, the lleport of this ('ommitt<e v.niild h" jtlni'<'il 
before the Conference. In answer to an intptiry hy me. 1 was. howeMr. 
informed that the exjiert invest ip.al ion which was started early in l)e<x>ml>-r 
was still proci'cdinc. and that th‘> India Olfiee has stated that " it is too 
early as yet to say at what .'taue the results of this ('••mmiltee uill le- 
availahle It. is clear, therefore, that during the jiresent sittinp.s f>f ihe 
Conference, this report will not. he made availahle, and if is not hnean 
wl'.ether this report will he jmhlished. It is unfortunate ihai si> n>presei,ta- 
tive a RatheriuK as this Conference should terminate its proteedinp.- withi-ut 
expressiuK its considered views on the vital prohlem of tin* defence of India, 
with special reference to the reduction of the llritish i;;irrison. in the Hp.ht 
.of the expert invest ical ion MiRpewted hy the Defenc.. ('ommilfee. 

<■/ Hit- Vriiirli TrM]-^ to Ii.dio. 

S. Cor several vi.ars Indian political opinii'U has expre ‘eii it'-elf in no 
•uncertain terms on the suhjecl of the rednclion tif llritish ttoup* in India, 
'hoth on political grounds and also as a measiiri* of ic.iiu'tny It is unneci.'-'aTy 
now to dwell on either aspect of the question at any leiir.th. Tlie nrp.nironis 
are well hnown to every metnher of this Conference and have In en elahorafed 
almost every year in tlie Indian lii'"islati\e As'einhly and also at the annual 
•lueotiiiRs of all important political orRanis-atiom in India. 

•1. On the eve of the Indian Mutiny, the Indian troops in India out- 
numhered the llritish hy eipht to one. The total streimlh of the Kiirojican 
•troops servinR in India ahnut the year ls.*>7 was ri.170 Kiiropean ofiits'r.s. 
■.'Is’..7l2 non-fommissioned ofTicerv, rank and fde, and tO.’) K.iitopean veterans, 
niakiiiK a total of •t.'5,in7. llefore the mutiny eamjiaien*. were over, the 
llritish Garrison in India was raisiul to over lO.fi'I'i men and the .\rmy 
Commissions which sat since the Mutiny, laid down fixed proportions of 
llritish to Indian troops, which were accepted as matters of liiuh poUe,v. 
In consequence of this, these ]iroportioiis were otily slie!iti,v varied, and the 
.streiiRth of the llritish .-Irmy in India, as detirmiiied almost initnediatel,v 
after the Mutiny, has heen maintained more or Ifss at the same h’vel. In 
ISSo. on aeconnt of the supposed daiiRor of a llussian itivasinn. 10.000 llritish 
and 20.000 Indian soldiers were added to the Army, and the total streiiRlh 
■of tjio Army in India, as it. stood in 1S^7-?S was I.t.fMIO llritish and hl.^.OOO 
Indian soldiers. Tho actual strength of conihatant troops of the Army in 
India in lOO-O was 77.073 llritish and I.12,0?7 Indian ranks. DiiriiiR tlie 
Great IVar, there was a great expansion of the Indian ranks, hut on l.st 
Soptemher, 1023. the strength of the llritish .\rmy in India was lo.O’l.l, 
■and tho Indian Army was 12.|,.')07. Corresponding figures on the 1st April, 
1931, arc 5S.5.58 and 132,077, It will ho seen from tho above .sninmnr.v that 
tho proportion of tho llritish to Indian troops before the Government of 
India was 'taken over hy the Crown was I to 8, and after that event 
this proportion was generalW I to 2. In 1870. the Teel Commi.ssion fixed 
this proportion at 1 to 2 for the Bengal Army, and 1 to 3 for the Aladras 
and Bombay Armies. This was subsequently changed to the general ratio 
of 1 to 2'o. and tho ratio is praetiealh* the same at the jircsenl. day. 

The Purpose of the Army in India. * 

o. \arions reasons have been assigned from time to time for the main- 
tenance or this large British Garrison in India, and I should not have 
referred to these reasons but for the “ a.ssnrnnces ” said to have been given 
-.to the Indian Statutory Commission on this matter. The Statutory Com- 
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;a,rniies ■ of -self-governing dominions are organised and maintained to meet 
Itheir own requirements, the Indian Army is part of tho British Imperial 
system and the Esher 'Committee proceeded to make their recommendations 
-on this basis. In the first session in 1921 the Indian Legislative Assembly 
emphatically repudiated the assumptions underlying the Report of the Esher 
^'Committee that the Army in India could not bo considered otherwise than 
as part of the armed forces of the Empire, and that the military resources 
of India should be developed in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. 


Mr. MacDonald. 

8. Finally, I might also refer to the observations made by the present 
"Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, in his book on the Government of India. 
He says; “ "What is the proper charge for India to bear for this occupation? 
A large part of the army in India — certainly onc-lialf— is an Imperial Army 
which we require for other than purely Indian purposes, and its cost, there- 
fore, should be met from Imperial and not Indian funds. "When we stationed 
■troops in other parts of the Empire, we did not charge them upon tho Colo- 
nies, but in India we have the influence of the dead hand. . . A self-govern- 
ing India would no doubt insist upon bearing some definite share in defence, 
but like the Dominions it would settle how much it ought to bear : _ it would 
adjust the cost to its means, and it would decide in what form it was to 
:make its contribution — perhaps an Indian recruited army. In any event, the 
present plan, by which India pays for the Imperial army stationed there, 
■without in any way determining policy, is as bod as it can be. If the 
existing system of military defence is to last, the whole cost of tho British 
army stationed in India should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer.” 

I have referred to the statements of these high authorities, as it was 
also suggested at a recent conference held at the India OflSce that the Army 
in India at the present time is organised and maintained solely for the 
•defence of India. This is not a fact. On the face of the admissions referred 
to above, it is dear that the British Garrison in India is maintained at 
-least partly for carrying out British policy in the East. 


Indianisation of the Indian Army. 

9. 1 shall now refer to the scheme of Indianisation of the officers’ ranks of 
■the Indian Army. During the discussions of the Defence sub-Committee, it 
■was strongly urged by several members that, subject to the requirements of 
■efficiency and the availability of suitable candidates as officers, some definite 
indication should be given as to the rate of Indianisation or that some period 
should be fixed within which the Indianisation should be completed. The 
majority of the members considered it impossible, for practical reasons, to 
lay down any definite rate of Indianisation, and recommended that immediate 
-steps should be taken to increase substantially the rate of Indianisation in 
the Indian Army to make it commensurate with the main object in view, viz., 
the increase of the responsibility of the people of India for the defence of 
their country. It is a legitimate inference from the proceedings and resolu- 
tions of the Defence sub-Committee that the principles as to the pace and 
method of Indianisation would be discussed by the Committee appointed 
under resolution 2 (c) of tho Defence sub-Committee, which was directed to 
take into consideration the reports of all the committees hitherto appointed 
in regard to this matter. Nevertheless, the Government of India, in contra- 
vention of the intentions of the members of the Defence sub-Committee, 
. ® V^®ption relating to the pace of Indianisation. The Commander- 

in-Chief in India, who presided over the deliberations of the Indian Military 
College Committee, gave a ruling that the question of what should be regard- 
ed as a_ substantial increase in the ra'te of Indianisation commensurate ■with 
the main object of resolution No. 1 of the Defence sub-Committee was not 
within the competence of the Committee. The work of the Military Oolleeo 
1 j practically restricted to a consideration of the 

-educational and financial details relating to the establishment "of the college 
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The qu^tion of the P£we of Indianisation has not, therefore, been hitherto* 
n if® ®®f®“‘=®.®"^-Coniniittee or at this Conference or by the- 
College Committee set up in accordance with the resolutions 

^ % T Question should not be left wholly to the Gorem- 

ment of India or the Secretary of State, and I venture to think that tliis- 


New Orientation of Military Organisation. 

Moreover, in view of the political status of India now foreshadowed in the- 
Prime Minister’s declaration, a new orientation of the policy of military 
organisation in India is absolutely necessary. 

10. In this connection I should like to invite the attention of this Confer- 
ence to the able and exhaustive dissenting minute of Sir P. S. Sivaswainy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., and of Major-General Paja Ganpat Rao Baghunath- 
Rajwade, C.B.E., appended to the Report of the Indian Military College- 
Committee, 1931', and to the various topics dealt with in that Report. They 
have given considerable attention for years to the whole subject of military 
organisation in India and their views are entitled to very careful considera- 
tion at this Conference. They observe that “ till the inauguration of the- 
Montague-Cbclnisford reforms, the authorities gave no thought to the ques-- 
tion of defence from a national point of view. The Esher Committee on the 
organisation of the army in India paid no attention to the national aspect" 
of the question. The only committee which at all approached the problem 
from the national point of view was the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com- 
mittee presided over by Sir John Shea. But it dealt only with the organ- 
isation of the non-regular forces and its recommendations have not beeir 
carried out except in the most half-hearted manner. The appointment of a 
committee to examine the military organisation of India from a national' 
point of view is one of the most urgent measures to be undertaken by a 
responsible, or even a semi-responsible Government of India. Such a com- 
mittee must be charged with the duly of devising measures for uplifting the- 
martial capacity of all Provinces creating a national army imbued with a 
sense of patriotism and responsibility for the defence of the motherland, and' 
preventing the domination of one area by another or of the civil population 
by the soldiery. Public opinion -will refuse to accept the dilemma posed by 
the Simon Commission that for the purpose of defence India must remain 
for generations either under the heel of Britain or under the heel of the 
enlisted classes.” 


Main Features of the Scheme. 

11. The three main features of the scheme of Indianisation which has been- 
put forward by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and accepted by the- 
majority of the members of the Indian Military College Committee are : — 

(1) The annual output of cadets from the College should be about' 
sixty in number, and that the Indian King’s commissioned officers- 
should be posted only to the units selected for Indianisation. 

(2) That the units should be organised on the pattern of the British 
Army and that the ‘V'iceroy’s commissioned officers should be eliminated. 

(3) That the pace of Indianisation of the officers’ ranlis should bo- 
limited for the present to the output of the proposed College. 

In regard to the first point, the present proposal is to continue the eight- 
units scheme and to extend it to the whole fighting formation. This scheme 
was universally condemned by all the Commanding Officers of the Indianised 
units, bv the Indian cadets, and by almost every witness that appeared before 
the Indian Sandhurst Committee presided over by Sir John Shea. Among 
the militarv men of the highest rank who condemned the scheme may be 
mentioned Lieut. -General Sir John Shea, Adjutant-General in India, who- 
stated that, from his own point of view, as an officer responsible for provid- 
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efficient army if a mixture of Indian and British hoys ni the saiiie '”1** 
permitted thmi bA’ totally Indianising certain units. After a rev'cu of tl 
whole evidence, the Sandhurst Committee came to the conclusion that both 
tor psychological and practical reasons, the continuance^ ^ tlio scheme can, 
in their opiidon, only conduce to failure.” They said; With Tndianisation 
proceeding in the army in any measure, the only means of ensuring success- 
ful Indianisation and, concomitantly, the niaxiinuin degree .nttainablo of 
military efficiency, is to allow Indian Officers to seiwe shoulder to sliouldei 
with British Officers, each learning from the other in every unit of the 
Indian Army. This was the original plan and, as wo believe, the correct one. 
There is one other practical consideration to which we attach importance.. 
The Indian King’s commissioned officer is still a new eleiiient in the Indian- 
Army to which that most conservative body of men, the Indian rank and file, 
hai'-e not yet become fully accustomed. By the method which we advocate, 
this new element can be absorbed with the least degree of questioning and 
the least derangement of the existing s:^tem of the Indian Army 
taken as a whole.” Notwithstanding this weighty opinion of the 
Committee based upon most important evidence, the decision to con- 
tinue the eight units scheme was a serious blow to all chances of success- 
ful Indianisation. It cannot be a matter of surprise if uncharitable people 
draw the inference that those resiionsible for this decision did not want to 
give tlie Indian cadets all fair chances of success. The present proposal is 
to extend the scheme to 16 units, that is, to one whole fighting formation. 
This step has been taken by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, notwithstanding the criticisms raised against the eight units scheme, 
during the last six or seven years. 

Eliminaiion of Viccrot/s Commissioned Officers. 

12. In regard to the eliniiiiation of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers and 
the reorganisation of the Indianised units on the pattern of the B'-itish 
Army, I would again invite the attention of the Conference to the observa- 
tions made by Major-General Raja Ganpat Rao Raghunath Rajwade, C.B.E., 
and Sir P. S. Sivaswainj' Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. They say : ” The present 
organisation of the Indian Army has existed for a long time and there has 
been no complaint that it ivas defective or inefficient. On the other hand, ’t 
has been repeatedly acknowledged that the Viceroy’s commissioned officer is 
the backbone of the army, just as the permanent non-commissioned officere 
in the British Army, who come midway between the King’s commissioned 
officer and the men in the ranks, are said to form a wonderful body. It lies 
upon those who wish to introduce a radical change in. the stafvs quo to make 
out a strong case in favour of the change. The mere fact that the British 
Army is organised on a different basis is not a sufficient reason for departure 
from the existing organisation. There is no reason to assume that the British 
pattern is a model of perfection and should he slavishly imitated elsewhere 
E\-en supposing that the existence of an intermediate link between the Kincr’s 



the adoption of the pattern of ,nnr other country without regard to its own 
administratn-e necessities and other conditions. Moreover, the Indian Mili- 

considered the financial aspect of Seir 



CO ... * T. - r. c . circumstances this matter does not 

seem to be a problem for immediate consideration I ventiire +« 
attention of the members of the Conferenerto the aJglm^nte on botrsS 
which have been fully set out in the dissenting xniS“Se „Wd 
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College Committee requires reconsideration. 

In conclusion India demands a change in the present policy of couceu- 
traSg the defensive forces of the country in the hands of the 
to transfer the burden as rapidly as possible, consistency with efficiency, to 
Indian shoulders. In view of the Prime bhnister s 

this policy will be altogether indefensible. Our inability to ^etond 
ourselves is often cast in our teeth as a serious impediment to the ntto n- 
ment of the status of a fully self-governing Dominion, though too past policy 
of Great Britain is the main cause of this impediment. The formulation or 
a new military policy vis-a-vis the people of the country and the transfer of 
the defence of the country to their shoulders is a necessary concommant of 
the new status of India referred to in the declaration of the Prime Minister. 
The sincerity of Great Britain to constitute India into a self-governing 
Dominion will be tested hy the adequacy or otherwise of steps taken for 
transferring to Indian shoulders as rapidly as possible the defence of India, 


ANNEXDEE 12. 

MeMORANDCM os THE QUESTION OF SAFEGUARMSG BRITISH COMSIEROIAIi RIGHTS. 

Biy Dr. yarendra Naih Law, M.A., Ph.D. 

I. 


Need /or Be-examining Clavse H, 

In this Memorandum I propose to have the question of the safeguarding 
of British trading rights reconsidered and the implications of Clause 14 of 
the Report of the Minorities suh-Committee, as amended by the whole Con- 
ference at their meeting on the 19th January, 1931, taken up for fresh 
examination. For reasons stated hereafter it is now imperative to reconsider 
the issues involved in the question. I need hardly emphasise that the deli- 
berations of the last Session of the Conference on this problem of vital import- 
ance were not considered as conclusive in their hearing on the same. 


Prime Minister’s Declaration. 

Furthermore, the suggestion for a reconsideration of the question is sup- 
ported hy the declaration, made by the Prime Minister on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government while adjourning the lost Session of the Conference, 
that the conclusions arrived at were all subject to review in the light of their 
reactions on the public mind both of India and of Great Britain. And then 
the view that the deliberations of the last Conference on the particular sub- 
ject were of a provisional character is also borne out hy the fact that verv 
little time oould be spared at the last Session either in the sub-Committee or 
the Committee of the "Whole Conference for the discussion of this particular 
subject. In fact in the suh-Committee it was scarcely discussed at all The 
point was specifically » urged » by Sir Hubert Carr, and Lord Readin^r 
thought that the clause ou^t not to be put in as " agreed That was on 
the 16th January, the same day on which the Committee of the Whole Con- 
ference sat to consider the Report of the Minorities sub-Committee In the 
interval, however, the clause as passed by the sub-Committee was re-drafted 
at an infomal conference consisting of Sir Hubert Carr, Mr. Chintamani 
and a few others and the new draft as an amendment of the orimnal came 
up for discussion before the Committee of the Whole Conference “ 
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•on the peonoTOic aavniicomcnt of ImUn hut nUo to nn irrc<1 -'niaMn 

mort-rnoe on the conuncmal inlorosts of the ronnfry wlndi ui offrrt noultl 
rcucW nil iinnrovpinpnt. of polilirnl stntiic fnvisnr.p<l hy tli.> ( onforonro f<nn. 
I'lotplv nupalorv. Ti is a sipiiifirant (art lhal, may hr nolrd in tin*; ronnr<’- 
■tion that, even thr lihrral intrrprrtaf ion put upon thr rlnn<^o hy mr failrtl to 
satisfy tho nioinhrrs of tho Chnmhrr. In fart, thrrr is a widrsprratl <Usr<m- 
trnt among tlir pnhlir in Tmlia acainst thr rlansr. 

Tho hrovitv of thr rlansr is a strihinc fcatnrr of thr agrrrmmf. and 1 
rrromiisr that withont it thr agrromml micht. perhaps, not have h-rii r-'orh. 
ccl at all While agromirnt on thr suhiert-inatlrr of tin's rlansr is r-wnlial 
and indisprnsahle. thr interests of the nation and of the llritish rnmmrrrml 
connnnnity alike cannot he .allowed to he mystified hy intrrrsied interpret a- 
tfons which alike rlaiming support from the rlanse have made the latter a 
fruitful source of controversy and acrimony. 


Indian OppasHion and nnim. 

Regarding the manner in wlnVh the imjilirations of the rhnso should he 
•amplified to'^plare them heyond all donhts. Imlian opinion is emph.-itir in 
suggesting that in any r.aer those should convey a drfinili' nscnraiirr of hring 
designed primarily in the interest of India. T rrrrgnise that the 1>e^{ s.afe. 
guard for commcreial prosperity is goo<l will and I am g.lad to find^^that Pir 
Hnherfc Carr recognises this also, lint there must hr an active manifestation 
of good will in order that there might hr a real settlement, and this is an 
important, ohligation imposed not only on thr Rn'tish eommereial eommnnity 
hut also on those who represent the interests of India. It is neees.arv ior 
ns to assure the Rritish trading interests in India that there i.s nh«olntc>ly 
no fear of the spoilation of their jn«t and fairly earned infere-ds in Indi.e. 
We recognise the part they have played in the ilevelopment of the eonnlry's 
trade and eonnnerce and in the growth of h(>r resonrees. If. however, for 
advancing the economic interests of the eonntry. the future Rm-ernment of 
India he constrained to extend certain privileges to national ronrerns alone 
to the exclusion of others, or if in pursuance of the same principle, they are 
compelled to reserve certain spheres of eronnmie activity to the eltiJdren of 
the soil (piite in eonsonatiee with the aeceplod principles of inieri'.ational rnn- 
vontions. that would certainly involve a course of action to which the non- 
nationals in India can hardly ohjeet. Beyond, however, giving such speei.al 
impetus to indigenous enterprise in certain spheres of eeoiiomie artivitv. there 
will he alisoltite equality of treatment as hetween the British and Indian 
trading intorest.s whenever it i« found that the present relative positions of 
the two interests are based on free and erpinl opportunities. Bnt at the same 
time dvifieulties must be realised .and f.aced and I am aware that most of llm 
■trouble is due to the existing inequalities between British and Indian tr.ade 
aiict eonnnerce which the Indian n.ation c.an ill .afford to he perpetuated under 
the terms of equality of rights. 

All these points lead to the eoneln.sion that it is esceiiti.al for the Confer- 
ence to address itself to tho re-examination of Clause M of the Report of the 
^IiBonties swD-Coitnnittoo. 


IT. 

r?nw.sc U of the Hcporf of thr HfinnrHirx xyh-Committcr infpirrd Inj vnnt of 
confidence irhieh h vnfoMnded. 

In the first part of my Memorandum T have argued that Clause Id of the 
Report of the Minorities snh-Comroitteo, even as amended, is open to review 
and reconsideration, without examining tho clause itself, cither in form or 
m siibstane^ I propose to do it now. to .show tliat the danse has n™he^ 
the authority of a precedent as a constitutional device nor tho weid t of 
cogent reasons in its favour. The spirit that informs it is not onlv ni +i ^ 
showing of European spokesmen on the snbiect hut also of the G^vernmrat 
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■follow the notnve of the attitude taken np hy British commercial dele- 
4a£ in the matter of the safeguarding of what they describe as the r 
rights. There is no doubt that the analogy between the two 
in so far as the purpose of the Paris Convention was the same as that of the 
-o4e suggested by^ the British commercial community. H ^lere is any depar- 
ture from the analogy, it consists in the fact that the British “ 

India is at present, commercially and politically, m a position of privilege 
and advantage while the High Contracting Parties who were asked to sub- 
scribe to the League Convention on the Treatment of Foreigners were all free 
and independent political entities with the usual exception of India. Another 
point of departure from the analogy consists, probably m the fact that the 
'problsm in Indin- is not ono botwGon tliG njitionols of oifroxonu connuiios 
independent of each other but between the subjects of the same Croivn. Bm- 
Ting these two possible points of departure from the analogy between the 
Tieague convention and the proposed convention for India, the League con- 
vention, I submit, offers us a useful guide in tho matter of finding a solution 
for the conflict of interests in India. The wealth of experience and know- 
ledge and the weight of authority that wore brought to bear upon the dis- 
•cussions of these questions of conflict in the Paris Conference invest their 
findings with an importance that cannot be exaggerated. Tho draft of the 
^Convention was drawn up by M. Richard Riedl, Chairman of the Economic 
Committee of the Council of tho League of Nations and representative of the 
International Chamber of Commerce which has among its adherents more 
than a thousand economic organisations, Cliambers of Commerce, industrial 
And commercial federations and banking associations. 


T7te Significance of ilie “ Bescroations ” made by the Draft Convention, 

A reference to the preamble of this convention quoted above shows that 
since tho object of tho Conference was to secure equality of treatment between 
the nationals of a country and the foreigners allowed to establish themselves 
in that country, nothing but the barest minimum of reservations was to be 
allowed for tho protection of the national interests of each such State. As 
•a matter of fact in the Committee of the Conference which discussed the 
economic and commercial provisions of the Draft Convention, the tendency 
was all but too apparent of giving the nationals of one country the utmost 
freedom and scope in the others which subscribed to the convention. The 
'following clauses of the Convention as accepted in the Committee must there- 
fore be understood from two aspects ; as a matter of general practice followed 
by most of the countries in the world, and as laying down the minimum of 
reservations in the matter of trading and other economic rights in the inter- 
-ests of the nation. 


Article 7 (as amended^). 

Main. Priimiple. 


* 1. In the territories of each of the High Contracting Parties, and sub- 
met to the observance of their laws and regulations, nationals of the other 
High Contracting Parties allowed to establish themselves therein. shall 
bo placed on terms of complete equality de jure and dc facto, witli nationals 
■as regards : — 


conduct of all commercial, industrial and financial activi- 
„ 6®“r“l, any activities of an economic character, without 

being drawn in this connection between undertakings 
perating independently and those which operate as branches subsi- 

fas; 
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■takings as laid down in the preceding articles by means of exemption of 
taxes or duties or by differential regulations affecting production, trade or 
the level of prices.” 

I have taken the liberty of quoting the above extracts somewhat in detail 
to show what a competent body with the distinct idea of promoting equality 
■ of trading and commercial rights as between the nationals of different coun- 
tries considered to be absolutely essential for the protection of national 
interests of the country. How much stronger is the case of India where the 
national interests of the country have been for a century and a half sub- 
ordinated to Imperial interests, so mudi so, that without the impetus of a 
great national urge and a drastic equation of opportunities and resources, 
she might not find .sufficient elbow room for any national progress at all. 
The present situation is that not even in one of the professions, trades or 
occupations recommended for being reserved for the nationals of a country 
in Article 7, paragraph 2, of the Paris Convention has India any manner 
of authority in regulating such professions, trades and occupations. All of 
these are under the effective control of non-Indian interests. 

Ts Biscriininniion against British Siihjecis possible? 

The question may now be raised that a convention which has been deemed 
to be applicable to the nationals of two independent countries cannot apply 
to the determination of the economic relations between England and India. 
It is needless to say that I read the claims advanced by the British commer- 
cial community in India as a part of this larger question of the future rela- 
tions between Great Britain and India. It may be argued that India 
cannot consistently discriminate between the rights of Indians and Britons, 
who are both British subjects so long as India remains part of the Empire. 
In reply to this contention I will enquire first if it is an implication of 
remaining under the same Crown that India should be unable to preserve 
the national interests of the country, for that is what discrimination, if we 
must uso this word, is meant for. If the answer is in the affirmative, I 
would only regret it, and say that it will not satisfy our country. On the 
other hand, I have as my text a section' of an Act of Parliament, which lavs 
• down ; — 


Section 26 (I) of the Imperial Nationality Act. 

'' Nothing in this Act shall take away or abridge any power vested in, or 
exercisable by, the Legislature or Government of any British possession, or 
affect the operation of any law at present in force which has been passed in 
exercise of_ such a power, or prevent any such Legislature or Government 
from treating differently different classes of British suhiects.” Section 26 
(1) of British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, 1914 (as amended). The 
wording of this section is sufficiently explicit, but to make it more clear I 
may refer to two iinportant pronouncements relevant to this issue. At the 
Imperial Conference of lfi23._ General Smuts, then Prime Minister of South 
Africa, the home of discriminatory legislation against Indians, stated in a 
^lemorandum submitted to that Conference: 


General Smvts in 192S. 

“ There is no equality of British citizenship throughout the Empire. 
On tho contrarj’, there is every imaginable difference. There is no 
common equal British citizenship in the Empire, and it is quite wrong 
for .a British subject to claim equality of rights in any part of tho 
Empire to which ho has migrated or where he happens to be living . . . 

“ The coinmon Kingship is the binding link between the parts of the 
Empire ; it is not a source from which private citizens will derive their 
rights. They will derive their rights simply and solely from the author- 
ity of tho State in which thej* live.” 
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-business in India and hit them ^ e"Sne aU sJ Ahts 

uess of Indian commerce industry compels us t ^ j,nd dere- 

or privileges and to see perpetuating 

to anybody unless the interests themselves be thriving upon 
udvanLges. If the rights and privileges at present en}oyed by Butish 
•commercial community are fair and proper, and if the people of India have 
a genuine grievance that these, or at any rate some of them, are not so, I 
•do not find any reason why the former should nt all resist the Indian pro- 
posal to refer all such disputed cases to arbitration by an impartial and 
-representative Board, meeting in an atmosphere of reason and licipfulness. 


The necogtiiiion of the Bight of Discrimination, as a matter of Principle does 
not preclude Mutual Adjustments. 

Before I proceed further, one thing should be made clear. Certain indus- 
-tries, trades, callings, and professions must be reserved to the nationals of the 
•country, whatever may be the rights of any commercial community incidental 
thereto. In these spheres, the interest of the nation is absolute, and this 
right should be recognised as a matter of principle. The Paris Conference 
regarding the treatment of non-nationals has made a list that is meapt to 
be illustrative. It need hardly be emphasised that the list should be inter- 
preted to mean that there are certain spheres of activity in which the inter- 
est of the nation must have precedence over all other interests. Subject to 
the recognition of the above principle, I am sure that an equitable re- 
adjustment may be arrived at on many of the existing points of conflict. It 
is relevant to point out in this connection that the principle of protective 
-duties to encourage indigenous industries has never been challenged in India 
■or in any other country. The policy of the Government of India not to 
•grant concessions such as bounties to industrial concerns unless the company, 
■firm or persons provide facilities for training Indian apprentices, and in the 
case of a company, unless it has been formed and registered in India, and 
has a rupee share capital and a reasonable proportion of Indian directors* 
was, so far as I know, never criticised on the ground that it involved an 
undue interference witli, or forfeiture of, the existing rights of foreigners 
•doing uusiness in the country. Again, the necessity of discrimination has 
‘been recognised in the_ stores purchase policy of the Government, The reason 
why no outcry was raised against these, which are undeniably discriminatorv 
in a sense, was possibly duo to the fact that these were considered to he 
•necessary in the interest of Indi.a 


Discrimination in favour of National Interest, hut not against the Bntish 

Oonmunify as such. 

■> looks at the problem of commercial safeguard from two 

broad standpoints. One is that the British commercial community is a part 
of the larger body of non-national interests that are doine WnoL •„ 
at the present moment, and that India proposes to exercise her rieht of Air 

•austance of this may be found in the Steel Indnstr^pVotoLS A<l of 1924 
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to-day, has not identified himself with the interests of the nation. The- 
Jintishcomniercidl community is now entrenched in a position of advantage,, 
and this position is the result of certain circumstances over which India on- 
account backward condition has had neither any influence nor any 

control. If tills position is nlJon'od to be made a permanent feature of our’ 
economic .^ystein, it would mean that the Indian would for ever remain in a 
position of absolute inferioritj'. , India requires safeguarding against that 
evcntualit}', for sho is weaker as compared with the wealth and resources of. 
Great Britain. 

That the present commercial superiority of Britain in India has been due 
to a practical neglect of Indian interests in many directions and the exclu- 
sion of tho people of India from many advantages and concessions will appear 
from the data given below. In claiming equality of trading rights, the- 
British commercial cominuiiit}* is really demanding the perpetuation of these- 
inequalities and discriminatorj' privileges while India expects the removal of; 
these inequalities as the first step towards the rehabilitation of her own indus- 
trial life. 


■ How British Comviercial Superiority has grown up. 

In tracing the histoiy of tho superiority of British enterprise in India, I 
need hardly mention tho importance of tho social approaches to the realisation 
of patronage^ and power enjoyed by the European community in this coun- 
try. In India, for over a centurj* and a half, the sources of that patronage- 
and power have been under the command and disposal of the representatives 
of the British community in India. 


A. — Social Approaches. 

If, as a result of that, tho lucrative contracts and tenders go to European 
firms, if leases and concessions are granted to European companies, if muni- 
cipal monopolistic franchise has been issued to European corporations, we 
have nothing but the political atmosphere under which we live to blame. 
This political atmosphere has made it impossible for the influence of Indian 
public opinion to bear upon the control of the main lines of public policy. 
It is for this reason that, for years past, Indians have been insistently 
clamouring -for self-government, and this agitation has now taken a deter- 
mined form in India. 

B. — The Cotton industry. 

I may here refer to some concrete measures adopted by the Government of 
India for the promotion of British commerce and industry, among which none 
has been so inequitable as the cotton excise duty repealed only in 1926. The- 
majority Report of the Indian Eiscal Commission had laid down “ that the- 
existing cotton excise duty should, in view of its past history and associa- 
tions, be unreservedly condemned.” The Minute of Dissent considered it 
necessaiy to point out ” that the cotton excise duty was not imposed for 
revenue purposes, that it was levied purely to propitiate Lancashire.” ” The- 
Indiau cotton excise duty has always been politically, economicaUy, and, 
above all, morally indefensible,” wrote the London Times in commenting upon- 
the agitation of 1917-18. Tlie di.scrimination involved in the exefee 1®^.''.'® 
clearlv borne out by the Report of the British Mission to the Far East winen 
shows' that an industry thriving upon unequality of trading rights cannot 
prosper where competition is free and open. 


C. — The Shipping Industry. 

I may refer again to the shipping industry It may be 
it was Mr. Haji’s Coastal Traffic Bill that started the hare of 
for the British commercial community, and it was instanced / 

of discriminating legislation in the communication addresse ^ 

dated Chambers of Commerce to the Statutory Commission in Juiy, iJ- ■ 
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need hardly point out that tJie Associated Chanibors of Commerce chose a*- 
very unfortunate example to launch their campaign hccau.se the reservation 
of coastal traffic is regarded ns a national duty in almost all the countries of 
the world, and there could he no dispute on the principle of the Bill. I have 
already referred to the draft convention prepared by the Econoniic Commit- 
tee of the Paris Conference regarding the treatment of non-nationals (15'20) 
laying down that the coasting trade, pilotage and the internal .services of 
ports arc subjects in which discrimination might, in national interest, be 
made between the nationals of one country and those of another. The que^ 
tion was really whether Mr. Haji’s Bill amounted to any unjust or unfair 
discrimination, because we cannot nccei>t the position implied in th‘> a<;itation 
of the British mercantile community against the Bill that India shall in the 
future be debarred from exercising her inherent right of differentiating 
between national and non-national interests in cases where the interest of the 
nation as a whole demands it. Incidentally it may be pointed out in this 
connection that the success of British shipping industry has not been attained 
by the pursuance of a laissez faire policy. The history of the ruin of Indian 
shipping is well-known to all publicists and renders of the economic history of 
India. To that I need not refer in detail now and rouse vain regrets. But 
the following points which have been taken from a recent article in the Young 
/iirfia'will be of interest: — 

(1) The employment of Indian-built and Indian-manned shijjs in the 
trade between England and India was prohibited on account of the- 
agitation of British ship-builders, shipwrights and seamen. 

(2) British shipping Industry was assisted in its initial stage through 
Government subsidy. Mail subventiojis are also given by the Govern- 
ment to British shipping companies, not only foreigngoing but also 
coastal and inland, though there are efficient Indian companies work- 
ing. These non-Indian companies do not employ Indians in their 
higher staff, cither afloat or ashore, as dock officers, engineers, or wire- 
less operators. After the establishment of the Dufferin a conference of 
shipowners trading with India was held in London at the instance of’ 
the Shipping Federation in 1927 where it was emphasised that “ it 
was unfair to British Dock Officers to have a training ship in India 
which should look to Indian .shipping companies only and not to British 
shipping comxianies for employment.” 

(3) British shipping companies operating in Indian waters were till' 
recently (1923) exempt from the payment of the Indian income tax. 

(4) In the matter of shipping insurance also, ships with Lloyd’s A. 1 
certificate which are regarded irrespective of Indian ownership as first 
class risks by experts in London have been graded second class by the- 
insurance agents in India solelv on the ground of their Indian owner- 
ship. 

• points are illustrative, not exhaustive. Many more instances 

in addition to the above could be cited to show that there are agreements in 
force which practically preclude Indian shipping companies from getting the 
custoin of European shippers and all sorts of devices such as under-cutting 
of freights,'* refusal of the insurance companies to insure, except at a higher 
rate, goods carried by Indian vessels and so on, are adopted to kill Indian 
Minpetition. The Government have done nothing and yet Sir William 
Olarko had deolai’ed from his place in the Government of India in 1916 that 
°'*ilding up of industries where the capital, control and management’ 
should be in the hands of Indians is the special object we all have in view.” 


D . — The Coal Industry. 

I may next pass on to the example of the British owned and British man- 
aged collieries in India which have tlirived not by free and fair competition. 


* See Economics of Shipping by S. N. Haji, pp. 153-54. 
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2^se of jSice 5ie has full coufidcnco. India reqmros thoir aid and co- 

oration. 1 hope that this Conference will ennhle us to 

t£t will speed India along tho path of contoutiuont. woU-boing and 

prosperity. 


ANNEXURE 13, 

MeMOBAKDUJI foe XHE ESTABLlSHJrENT OF AN INXr.E-rEOVlNCIAL COitJIIBBIOSF 
FOE INTEB-rnOVINOIAl. ECONOMIC SAFF.OUAEDS. 


liy Dr. Narendra Jxaih Law, M.A., Ph.D, 

Of the various problems that have been raised by tho schoinc ®f **■ Eodoral 
Constitution for India, the question of inter-provincial safcguard.s is very 
important. So far as Bengal is concerned, I may say that public feeling is 
undoubtedly in favour of providing for some sort of intor-provincinl safe- 
guards. Rightly or wrongly, the view is held in Bengal that unless 
her interests nre safeguarded, they will not bo adctjwvtoiy iookou 
after by the Federal Legislature as it will bo constituted by tlie- 
representatives of Provinces at widelj* different stages of industrial 
and commercial development. Some of tho recent measures adopted 
by the present Indian Legislature, notably the Salt Import Duty Act, 
have been definitely labelled as anti-Bengal and tho belief is now shared 
by a substantial section of tho people of Bengal that unless tlioro aro 
adequate safeguards, the interests of Bengal aro not likely to receive proper 
and adequate care. This belief has its basis in certain tendencies in fact. 
These indicate, in the first place, a definitely provincial bias exhibited by 
certain Provinces in many matters ; secondly, there is tho gradual dispossession- 
of the Bengalees from the fields of trade and commerce in their own Province 
by non-Bengalee interests. For this state of affairs, the responsibility pri- 
marily attaches to the Bengalees themselves who for generations have pre- 
ferred intellectual pursuits to trade and industry. But this is the very 
reason why the Bengalees ought to be made to follow trade and commerce,, 
and to that end, they should be assisted by means of a vigorous public, 
policy. 


The problem has been intensified by the question of middle-class unem- 
plopnent. It is a question which is peculi.ar to Bengal and on which Bengal 
feels very keenly. The belief is now shared by a large section of the people- 
of Bengal that one of the principal causes of this gradual deterioration of 
the economic position of the middle class is due to the passing of practically 
all tlie industx'ial and commercial interests of the Province out of their hands 
Moreover the 1921 survey of industries in the Census Report gives us the- 
f m nm ui three industries, jute, coal, metal and machinery, only 

ITO.OOO labourers were returned as men and women born in the Provincl 
(Bengal) against 2o0,000 men or women born in other Provinces In other 
tad«ri.s for too BeogolM ompl„joi 
non-Bengalee eiiiplojees. The position has certainly grown worse in the 

soWfdipkS” » 

The eaiise for this backnardness of the Benoalee in liio -d..,. • 
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from any of tho provincial intorc.ts 



ivdvflnttipo wt i» w,., -- --- . - 

\rith tho consequent necessity of rcMnovinj: lliem In^^olbor v'llh thf* 
that its decisions will evoke no Mispicion or ri«-t'ntmenl on tin- i)arl of any 
Province; and at the same time, since it will only have mlvnory jmwers, the 
authority of the l-'ederal Lccislnlnre. or of tlm Provincial l,<T.«Mntnre tw 
the case may ho, acting in their specific jurisdictions, will not he iinpairt-il. 
This last fioint is to he carefully horm- in mind since many of the ,lerisum-> of 
tho Commission would involve the takins of stejis which it would he coniiiefcnt 
for tho appropriate Lopislatiire alone to take, fltherwise. Central Ilesjionsihi* 
lity or Provincial Autonomy would he reduced to nullity. ,\n Inter-l’rovincia) 
Commission may he a small hody of three or four persons of acknowledp.ed 
probity ns moinhers with a Chairman enjoyinc the status of n lljnh Court 
Judge assisted if necessary hy one or inon? .'l^se^-or.s. The Commission wiU 
report their rccoiiimcndaticiiis to the Federal Prime Minister or tli<* Provin* 
cial Chief Minister, as tho case may he, who will place them before the 
Pedcrnl Legislature or the Provincial Legislature for necessary action. 

In order to provide against tho prc.sentation of any frivolous gnevatioi? 
to tho Commission by a snap vote, it may ho further laid down that tho 
resolution for tho roforcnco of any matter for the decision of tho Commissjatt 
must be supported either hy an absolute majority of votes in tho Logislaturo 
or oven by a higher majority, so that it will only ho matters on which a 
Province might feel keenly that a decision of the Commission would ho souglit. 
Such a provision would thus moot clfectivcly tho charge of provincial narrow- 
ness and that may ho advanced against tho theory of inter-provincial 
safeguards. 

This is only one of the suggestions put forward and I am aware that 
other alternative suggestions may bo made. Federation implies a Supremo 
Goiirt, and a Coimnittoo of tho Supreme Court may with tho help of assessors 
decide the cases instead of a separate Commission. I realise', however and 
I repeat that tho best safeguard for tho interests of nnv Province is tho 
growth oi a strong and healthy public opinion reflecting upon public poliev 
0- broad and catholic standpoint. My object is to bring to tho notice 
nonnf Pound Table Conference the worsening plight of the 

?n ? tlio economic struggle and provide some mcans^for relief 

In ^ the operation of ccoiioniic forces dotriineiitnl 

rrop<«.l rtich I I,„. 

interests of any Province in the future constitution of Lidia. ^ ^ 


14 . 

SIemobandum beuaruikg the position op Assau. 

By Srijut Chandradhar Barooah. 

ProH.™ ^ 

““"8 "low's 
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of the Hindu community have very much better place in Assam than in 
any other Province in India. They are not untouchables; they are not 
pre^d, down by the higher castes and they have their representation in the 
Legislative Councilj the Local Bodies and in the Public Services. I am 
"therefore veiy much pained^ to find that the minorities in this Conference, 
perhaps unwittingly, are going to create a dissension among ns by allotting 
13 pats for the so-called Depressed Classes, in our future Legislative Council 
and proposing a separate electorate for them. 

Nowhere in India the Hindus and tlie Muhammadans have over lived 
in better peace and amity. Both these communities in Assam are practical 
enough to realise the principle of give and take.” Of the two 3Iinisters 
and two JSxecntivQ Councillors in Assam, three are Indians; and out of these 
three, two have always been Muhammadans, although the Muliainmad.’in 
population of the province would not justify this. But j'et nobody b.as over 
heard the slightest protest against this from the major community. Neither 
the Hindus nor the Muhammadans in Assam object to give each otlicr .a 
little more than what is justly due. But when one pretends to bold the 
scale of justice in one’s band and dictate terms tho matter is quite different. 
Looking from this point of view, T fail to iinderst.'ind why in tho STinoritics 
Agreement Document there should be allotted as much os 35 seats to the 
Muhammadans out of 100 in the future legislative body of Assam when their 
poiuilation strength does not come up to even 32 per cent, of tho aggregate. 
This is the second point on which I cannot agree with tho minorities agree- 
ment. 

The third point of objection is to the number of seats allotted to the 
Europeans in the Assam Legislative Council. Tho entire Christian jiojuila- 
tion in Assam is 202,586 which forms only a little over 2 per rent, of tho 
population of tho Province. Tho Europeans must have been included in 
this figure ; for I could not find them separately shown in tho Census papers 
in the India House. And yet tho framers of the Slinorities Agreement 
Document thought it fit to allot 10 scats to tho Europeans in Assam besides 
3 to tho Christians, and 1 to tho Anglo-Indians. 

Tho document prescribes separate electorates for tho present. But I nm 
afraid that the large majority of my people will not approve of this. Exeoj)t- 
ing only one section of the hrnhammadans wJjo would like to have seimrate 
electorates for the first few years, the people of Assam in general ar«' in 
favour of joint electorates. TTio “ Ass.am JInslim Association,” which cniists 
iis its members a very considerable portion of the ednented and influential 
3Iuhnmmndnns in Assam and whioh is tho only organised Muhammadan 
jinliticaJ body in the Province, by a nnanimons resolution, has asked me to 
place tile claims of tJio Muhammadans ilot for sepnr.nte electorates hut for 
resen-ation of seats. Tho Association also claims weightagn, if tho Muham- 
madan population of the Province is reduced by the reason of the transfer 
of the district of Sylhet from Assam to Bengal for which there is an agitation 
in the country; and the Hindu community will gladly consent to the required 
wciglitage in the event of such a transfer. 

tender these circumstances, T cannot accept tho Jfinoritie.s Agreement 
Document. The motto of Assam is joint electorates with re.sorvation of reats 
on jiopulation basis. 

Tc rri toriol Jlrdisfrih nf inn. 


Since the la.st Pe.ssion of this Conference, there has been an agit.atmn in 
As-nm for tho transfer of the districts of Sylhet, Caehar and Goalpara frera 
A'-.am to Bengal. None can dispute the right of Sylhet to lie trans|err>i 
to Bengal. The people of .'lylhet are Bengalee-,. Their district was lomc^J 
to \‘:snm onlv for convenience of .administration of the Province, of 
.at a time when A^sam alone was too small for tepniate 
Stme then circiinistancc.s h.cve changed. The agitation for tlw tj-J, 

fhi- district has been going on for a long time. The Bem;a! , 

Council is in favour of the transfer; and .co was the ‘ ^ 

*^ornf* titnc Ttt public nil ovt’r Jinfl 
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rfcions arc being passed nnaniinously in favour of the transfer. “ 

.also a deficit district; its rcvemics cannot expand, and the rest of Assam 
has to find no less than about eight lakhs of rupees, more or less, every year 
for tlic adininistratiou of Sylhct. Tor those reasons, the people of Assam 
nroper do not obiect to the transfer of Sylhot to Bengal, provided only that 
the political status of the Province is not lowered by reason of any sucu 
itransfer— and for this, there is not the slightest jnstificntion whatever; 
-for Assam, without Sylhel, with her increasing population, with her hill 
areas and her vast resources, will form not only a self-supporting Imt a more 
urosporons and homogeneous Province, almost as largo as Uongal in area, 
rbnt of far greater potentialities. 1 may incntion 

.-the venr 192d, the Government of Assam in their letter No. l.x.l-l ol-Ilf Jlth 
.August, stated that in the event of the transfer of Sylhot. to Bengal, the 
maintenance of the existing svstein of administration will he a lighter burden 
-on tlie reduced Province of Assam,” .and that “ it would be porferlly feasible 
•to maintain Assam as a major J’rovinco.” I bopo I sliall not bo inisnndor- 
■stood. 1 never nsl; Sylbet to go away. All that- I mean is that if Sylhct 
wants to go, the demand is only just and proper, the transfer will bo of 
.advantage to the .Syllicties and tbe A.s,saine.so alike, .and that the re.st of 
.'Assam docs not feel justified to stand in the way. 

The case of Cnchar and Goalpara is very dilfeient from that of Sylhot. 
•Unlike Sylhet. in both these district.s the .agitation is being carried not by 
"the real and pcvmanont inhabitants, but by some people from Bengal _ who 
want to take tlicin away to their own Province. These people are residing 
in these areas only for Imsiness or professional purposes, without being really 
-domiciled, and can have, therefore, no voice in tbe matter. In Caebar, tbe 
•original and permanent inhabitants, the only people whoso voice might to 
•count, arc unl'orlunatoly too inarticulate to make themselves heard. Never- 
theless, they do not and they cannot want to go to Bengal; for they have 
■their kith and kin not in Bengal hut in Assam, and their association and 
their history are connected not with Bengal hut with A.ssnni. The transfer 
<of Cachar, unlike that of Sylhet, will also create groat administrative diffi- 
■cultios in Assam. 

The transfer of Goalpara cannot be effected without causing very serious 
-discontent, both in that area and the rest of Assam, and doing the greatest 
•injustice to the people of hoth. It is an integral and most indispen-sable 
•part of Assam proper. In language, in religion, in hi.stori*. in manners and 
customs and above all, in flesh and blood, it is ;>rc-ominently Assamese and 
■.has nothing common whatever with Bengal, " Tlio District Association 
of Goalpara,” the only political body, composed of the indigenous popula- 
tion of the district, li.aye asked me to oppose stronnously any proposal for tbe 
transfer of their district and to press tlieir right and* determination before 
itbis Conference to be always retained in Assam, where alone they can find 
•proper scope for their development. 

There are a few Zemindars in Goalpara whose lands are pormancntlv 
■settled, unlike any other lands in Assam, except those of Sylhot Thev think 
ttmt they have no proper representation in tho Begislntivc Council of ‘.itssam 
• !". Zemindars form a very influential body, their 

inteiests wih be much better seiwed; although I may remark that tbn 
Zemindars of Sylhet, who have so long put up with the same disadvantneo 
have never been heard to complain on this score. This demand seems rather^to 
representation than for the splitting up of tho Province In 
Zemindars, whose number is only five or six there is 

Sill Tracts. 

diffSlnt” stSr of 1idv™n aboriginals are in 

-ad.,,™. 

a2 
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\n'»ri. from wiilcMnona o^himtion amonpM. the Hiiultir. nntf very 
Sion Hun- l.nvo orrupicl for crnlurios in fl.o orKnn.ea .on of 

rredit both for inl-rnnl n.id oxt.-rnaf Iu.m..."-; ^ 

-uch trade and i.i the di'-trilnit i«n of r«miniod.ii<"., tn tin- ornnni'-.ti m nni 
■;n.ia™nt. xvith o few of n..arly nil non- .tat.- ....t.tnt.on. for 

education smd otln'r obji'ct-- of jinblir nolfato f«i/ nhirb {In'r.- n \vr\ lart.o 
number, far rNc.edi..r. tl-.o in.nib-r ..f Stalo l«..tiS..t><)nO, tho .mportnneo 
of the Hind..- in Uonr.al wa*. .• d when the l.nr,;no-.v ( ominnnat lad 

Ja. arrived at in IfM’:. nt.e, ,.,ona.-t. d d.-. n.- .e.o. by . r. d.t.-d repre.e,,. 
tat'ivc^. both llindn and Mu'-lin., of the m«e‘ ,,npo:- -.nt o.pvn.' at-.- e. ... 

■ India, polit.enl and ron.nnnal. Il.e Ln.hnnw- I'.at. by v..il..u; n—nt ... 
both eoinn.nj.itie . nllowcii to th'- lln.d.. < on.n'.'inity r-; I..'..;:--. p* r r<n . 

■ of the rlerted ‘e!’...- ... the ri.ivjn'i.d l,^ ;:i*bo1».re. 

The Uove.n.nent'. «{ Knidand and India :din-t..i the Con.m.in.-.l rpn-tio., 
..mler tla.' G.e.vjnn;. iit of India A.f. Iflf, en tb.e ba'-n ot the !/trl;now 
i’.act. 

Tho ronditiojj.; o: life in Ileii.-.al do no; require n further .aer/nf tint ion of 
the conimn.i it ('..•avay..' ... th" t... .\t« '. a.td ... tin* 'at.it. • . r.' a rbal'.;,*' 


in that tlir. ’■'• hb.-ly t.' aff.-t y. - 

there are in *.!■,<- adniii.f tt.a.ion in n-.attef of y. n.-r.-i! v..-..are and in tlie 
conduct of tr.iile, internal am! tna! 


Tho entire llindn c.imniiinity of Iti-ny.;.! ...livin'* 
justific.alion for tlie •■vitihlidiiii. iit. in lleny.al of e..j:’.imi!i.. 
ro'orvation ot ■-vai . ter a majority eominiinily. >»‘.irh a 
unju.-t- to the niiiiontie.^. but evj.iTa-m'o rlK.v... that 
An.on‘,tPt th«! vanou>. eotiMd.'ratu.u.- whi'h tual.e r.-.tv 
separate coimiinnal eleftorales for .a tiiajerify .s'mmiiinty 
-tion .a invited to the fellowin:: point-.; — 


1 tb.at there r. n.o 
I <!•■;•! ;,!« ■ and oi 
'v.-.f.!!! I-. not only 
r. !• me ailed for. 
:itioti of ...at', i.tnl 
iin.b .irable, .alt« ti. 


1. In Itennal, lotal boilie; eon»i‘t nio-tly of eb -te-l tr.* tab.-:.* . Tii.-r». 
arc no coininiinal ol.-etoratc* or r.-'-ervatioti of leat*. in any of the very 
larpo nninber of local bodi.-.-- in Ifeny.al. .-srept th" M.mi'-ipal Corpor.*u 
tioti of (’aloiitta. In localities, wln'r.-. tin' lantl.o-.vni;; rla.-.-., th" 
trader-, and nioiicy.b.iid.'r.; nr.* nio-.tly llindir-, and tlie ••’ector ore 
jnostly Mn-lnn“. remit eledions Imve -Iinivn tliat the n.aj'orify of 
elected ^«•pr^•-(•luallv«'^ on local hodie-; han r.>i)M>.t»-d of .Mm iii::'.-. 

2. The divivioii of the ob-.-torate-- into - .-jiara-te eotaparttii.'nt-i niTord- 
ing to creeds with the nnhl to ..aeh romiiaMnient to ietni roniiiimi.al 
representative- has [od to the formation in the l,ef:i-laiur« of Hen;:.ai 
of conmmnal parties, and no. of partii-s ron-tituted on the basin of 
.policies of pener.-d piiblie weUar.'. TJii'. ba', 'erimisly im|)<'ded tho 

progrcFS of the I’rovin.-c .since the establishment of tsitiimmial t.d.'c- 
torales and cnmnuinnl representation. Th" Ministers in the Depart- 
ments, in which tbe rosponsibiUly r.'sts with tho lier’isbituro, are. 
attached to communal "roups. MeasureB enianalii." from Ministem 
belonging to communal parties, have been received with .s.isiiicion nnd 
have boon opposed on account of distrust generated hv the present 
grouping of parlies duo to separate communal electorates senditn? 
-communal representatives. 


3. By a majority community being liniilod to sending to .a Legislatiiro 
ropresentatives, the minorities, however imporlaiit thev 
i privilege of rwjuiring such representatives 

to consider and support tho minority point of view. It is almost an 

candidate for election to tho 
*°i appeal to tho voters not on ,a policr of 

pneral welfare, but on a policy of coninuuml oxcliisivonc.s.s ‘and 
aggrandisement, A system of commiinnl electorates donrivos tlio 
country of some of the best workers who naturnllv obioct to hosinw 
nction on diirorences in the personal religious faith oF 
.individuals and communities. It should bo remembered that Dm State 
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m India 1ms nothing to do with the religion of Church, either of the 
Hindus or the Muslims. ’ 

4. It should also bs borne in mind th.at the basis upon which the 
British connection with India was founded and worhed until recenth- 
has been the professed policy of the ojicn door without distinction of 
class or creed as regards political authority or State profennent. After 
a century and a half of Britain’s connection, no occ-asion lias .'irisen 
for disturbance of those foundations and of regulating political status 
in India according to differences in religious beliefs. 

5. While .nil jerogrossivo clciuonts in Indian life, encouraged bv tho 
impulse of British culture, have been striving with’ considerable success 
to shatter the undesirable distinctions of caste, a serious attempt is 
being made to introduce a new caste system amongst tho people of 
India in the region of politics, leading to mutual untouclmbility in 
political life and propaganda. Tlic adoption of this policy- will undo- 
the great work that has been accomplished m India largely with tho 
help of British administrators and te.ne)u'i"s. 

G. As pointed out by the Sikh Delegates, tho investment of a majo- 
rity community with tho power to have a reserved majority in the 
legislature elected by a separate coimnunal electorate, .amounts to a 
perpetual domination by that community over the minorities, however 
important and capable they may bo. Tho separatist !-clieJiu's urged 
botore the Committees of the Conference take no note of possible 
lluctuations in numerical proportions. 


7. In Bengal, there has boon greater amity between the Hindu and- 
IMuslim communities than elsewhere in India. There was no general 
demand or agitation on the part of Sluslims in Bengal for separate 
cnmmunnl electorates prior to the division of the electorates in 100!). 
When political parties were so divided, the protagonists of that policy 
stated that the need for it would disappear in a feu' j'cars. The result 
has iK'cn dilferent. If special privileges are- once concedial to a com- 
munity. It is futile to expect that commnniiy to surrender those privi- 
lege.* of its own fro(* will. The basts of the constitution should, there- 
fore. bo even for all. While political dbrtrim‘-= and the nilei ol logic 
may la' disi-ogarded in framing constitutions, the riiles of evi-n-hamh'd 
justiw .should he .adhered to. 

S. Tliere i.s no problem of the Dcjires-Jcd Cl.is-es in JJeng.aJ in tho 
.'•aiue scn=e as the problem pro.-^ents it-cif in Jlndra.s and in p.arfs of 
tho Bombay Presidency, JIany classes that have never hei'ii, and 
many classes that are cot at the prc.'ont moment, untouchable aro now 
putting fonv'ird a claim to he Ha-sed .as " ilepres-.-d " m f>rd«-r to 
obtain .special political privileges. The fact tliat uiitiiucliahihty lins 
broken up, lu-ver to come back again, mil appear from the eircnmi- 
tanecs that auu'iig-t tlio-e who now elmosi- to call theni-elv*s iintom h- 
ables there are judges, legislator^, profe-sional men, and nien in too 
Piihlie .‘Services. 

In fr.iniiug mir-titutton.. it is '-a-y to h“ nii'.l<'d hy^ !:!ir>-al ddH- 
rultie-. But if helov.- til.* froth, till* evi ryilay lif.- of tii- i- ofl-* i* 
i-arefully looked into, flie-e diflieultie uit! di‘i:ipt.e,-ir from II. !.■. end 
the problems faein.g Cojiferen'-e will he found ca y «t lo.iitn.n, 
'fia-re IS no im-.-d i.ir dividing fh- Hindu-= int.. “ toml.-ib.- -acf. 

“ ur.to!ich,ahl.,'-:.'' 


n. Tl:.- res.-rv.ation of K-at.-' for tie* !n.ij-‘rity / .jr)j:ii?ini*s 
tert,iin luiiioritifs oth'T than Hindu-., and tne ail'Kali.i:; i.f th- 
in.. .-eat- in B-'iigal to th-* Hindu fiii.-.iit.inivy lo 

j-.olit’.c;.l inju-t;c‘', for th.i- Ilindni of vio it.- r. J 

tUc weiristr.ge v hu h timy ro",-- h-sve, feit wdi 
jrop.'riioii o: -.at- th.an th-y -h.i'ihl I- .v b' r- •■■'-r .>• th.-i. 
cc'l i.-.iport-ittce. 


,m-l f>-r 

ft 

a. rr.i'. 
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ANNBXURE 16. 

Memobanduji on the minorities question. 


liy Sir Vrahliaslianhar Pattani. 


TlMJi't! is R sense in which the question of safeguards for minorities under 
the nronosed new constitution has attracted an excessive amount of atten- 
tion Far too much has been heard of differences on details of minor 
importance, and too little of the broad general principles which must be 
applied if there is to be any satisfactory solution of this perplexing problem. 
Hence I feel called upon as a member of the Round Table Conference to 
indicate the principles which, in my view, may be followed with advantage 
in reaching conclusions on the subject. 

A primary consideration is that humanity is above nationality and 
nationalitv above community. A nation must make a national sacrifice if 
it is needed in the interest of humanity. That is the principle on which 
the Ijeague of Nations is founded. 


Similarly, a community must make a communal sacrifice if this is asked 
in a reasonable spirit in the larger interest of a country. A divided nation 
is no nation, just as a divided community is no community. If India claims 
to be a nation suited to rule her own destiny, she will have first to evolve 
her nationhood. No section among us disputes the broad conclusion that 
our several communities will have to merge themselves into the Indian nation. 
The fact is that all Indians — Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, etc. — ^must be 
Indians first and conimunalists afterwards. Politically, we must be only 
one Indian community. Socially, we may have our separate clubs, reli- 
giously, we may have our distinct faiths, culturally, we may still hold on to 
our time-worn ideas. But in the conditions of to-day we must breathe the 
air that is all about us. India is not going to have an atmosphere all her 
own in disregard of the democratic atmosphere of our time. Those who wish 
to live as Imman beings unenslaved by others, will have to keep pace with 
the progress of the human mind. There is no place to-day for the really 
conservative Brahmin; equally, no Mussulman can retain the idea that all 
are Kafirs who do not follow the teaching of the Kuran. The most orthodox 
upholders of their faith have to recognize that their different deities are 
only different names for the one Creator; that hidden under different 
colours of skin and myriad names we are all human beings. 


In this spirit all sections of India will have to work together if they are 
to taste the fruits of independence. To be independent, one has first to 
acknowledge the independence of others. The man who would control others 
is only forging fetters for himself. It must be remembered that a com- 
munity tbat_ wishes to get the better of other communities, soon comes to- 
be divided into sub-communities, for at the root of all communal strife 
is self-interest, and that spirit will spread from the community to the 
individuals composing it. While self-interest divides, the spirit of renuncia- 
tion unites. Those who give up share. Those that keep and monopolise 
create opposition; a fight ensues which results in loss to both sides. 


Who then should make the first move towards reconciliation? The 
present day pen-erted idea is that the weak should go begging to the 
s rong. ^bai i.s not the way to peace A grant grudgingly or unavoidablv 
l)cstoi\ed never reconciles, it only leaves a scar to be^ remembered and 
resented, l or a true reconciliation, the strong should of their own accord 

ra' hf "'T-’V ^ sacrifice so made irseSg 

fnenilsbip winch is dear is no s.-icrifice in realitv. Human eemradeshin is 
a po-oss,on which should be prized higher tbaii tmAemrwal sacrifirps 
m.'ule m .socunim it. Tho li.nri.ic ,i.™r v . - sacnlices 
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ihr- nhJnmmont of control of nffnirs by o comiminity arises from 
1)0 oxppclntioH of j))i«.hinf: forward cfiminiinnl inforests, with the result that 
file Mibensios winli (o almre fho spoil, Jn trying to share bv communal 
»hns)on (fiey jnjtire llie cmnjnonwoallh. Only an wlrrcst that can bo 
rtbf Dined by rotnmon offort r’an Ito shared in eommon. In the ondenrour to 
divide it info different porfions we may loso its realisation ns a whole. 

A inajorify eoianiunity shniild therefore first be tinifed amongst tbem- 
I elves and then offer to the other communities a .substantial share in tho 
niitinuhood of Itidia, A nation has its re.sponsihilitie.s as well as its rights. 
Hip.hts ar«; privileges; re-.ponsihilitie.s are the price paid for them. Tho 
responsibilities and rij'hts .should <■ount*•r'bnlnnfe, The Jfii.ssulmans should 
have a fa ir^. share of both. Let, fheni niafct* their elnint and then oxnmioo 
where* tho demands are exorbitant and where fair. Give them what is 
i.iir*“or even a little more than what i**. fair, and resist tho unfair. Tho 
pnee of j*e:'.ro linM Jo Im given. The m.ajority can always afford to bo 
t'enerous, i\ «en''e of gratitude is a better bond than the reception of 
eoMcreio benefit^'. 

I’olities is a vague seie.nee, but it i.s a vast one. It pertains to every 
netivity of human exist**nee. Domestic affairs are domestic politics, aU 
eeononiie questions are a p.nrt of pnliticnl economy. Everything that is 
indeterminate rnnnecled witli human affairs is polities. Therefore, tho main 
function of organis'd “oeiety, whieh is the consummation of the happy 
living together of mnnhind, is given the name of “ politics,” The govern- 
ment of pc'oples is not an easy task, for people are a conglomeration of 
fempernmeiits, and to rieviso a system of ride that will .satisfy every member 
of the .soeiety is an impivisible ta«k. For a nation or a eommunity to live 
fairly well together, they rvill have to achieve a common mentality. For a 
foiinlry to be .sjiccessful in .self-rule, a conimon pnliticnl mentality higher 
limn any individual mentality must develop. The roUoctive mentality, if 
lormed on the ntipreciation of tho common good of the people ns a whole, 
lalo'H for n stnfe of pence. Tliis results in acrjiiiescenco in the formation 
f a eoiistitiition by which every individual in tho higher interest of all wiH 
.idiijit his niitinol: to the common mind of the populace. India, to have a 
peaceful existence, freed from subordination to an alien power, will have 
to dc'vclofi such a common jiolific.'il mentality. This pre-.siipposc.s n common 
alacrity for snerifire. If, therefore, tho coiniminnl differences are to be 
adjusted, nil partic.s iini.st ho prepared to iiinko rc.ssonabic sacrifices. Let 
ns now examine what tho.so .sacrifices should bo. 

Tlio most difficult problem is that of Ilindn-Muslim relations. A good 
code of law and order, a constitution that will syork without friction, the 
nocc.ssnry moasiiros of defence, frceilom of individual vocation, non-inter- 
foronco with religious conscience — these and such other matters that are 
indisputahly for fho goiicrnl welfare togctlior, can be well provided for 
v,-itliout tTic Hindu or Muslim having to innko any real self-sacrifice. 

If for nothing else, sinijdy for the purpose of removing the fear, whether 
rightly or wrongly ontorfained, from the minds of tho minority community, 
llio majority community will linvo to accept some such solution. 

Having proposed a constitution on these linos, wo nuist consider in more 
detail in what special measure minority communities may desire to be 
specially protected from dominance by a majority community. 

(a) Tho Law Courts to do equal justice to all, irrespective of com- 
munity. Law is no respecter of persons. 

(h) Tlio arm.T to tiofond the country. 

(f) Each man to ho free to follow what calling or profession ho 
desires. 

(d) Every man to bo free to worship according to his conscience. 

(c) Taxes to apply to all communities without discrimination, 

(/) Medical relief and educational facilities to. bo open to all citizens. 
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io) oin>ort\itnlio.s of public fcn'ico nnd stnio benefit to bo 

puarniH^M'tl, 

(/<) Sorinl lUsloin*: and the resiicctivo cnituro of communities not 
lo I'v iir.<'rJ<'rt‘d wiJb by otbvr communities. 

■jif’'" .Mid Mitb tdlier principles are at tbe root of nil deinocr.atic constitu- 
lint it IS (ine tbiiit: to Iny down principles nnd ejuite nnothor for 
) {.> be v.iifi.'d lip to ill practice. Democracy i.s majority rule. 
,v-r.-.:y <!<•, iib by m.njnrity votes and, therefore, deci.sion.s may disregard 
ai-.s’p!* 1 piiii'-ipli'-,. j{ IS iiee(‘ssary, therefore, that fair treatment 
M be in ured to miiiDritie'- on lines j noir .siigge.st. 
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niiist be admitted, however, that a backward community with> 
Jimited resources for the education of its members cannot compete on- 
equal terms with communities possessing ampler resources and better 
equipped by ^e fact of their past constant use of educational and- 
other developing facilities, Backivard communities must, therefore,, 
be provided with wider and more special facilities for education, 
lliis can be done by larger grants to their schools where they are at 
any disadvantage, stipends for higher education, scholarships for 
special bi aiiclies of education such as medical, electrical, and- 
engmeering courses, etc. 


(8) Yet in spite of the facilities mentioned in (7) above, the back- 
ward community candidates may fail to enter the service in proportion- 
to their number in the population and naturally they would prefer' 
to have some special provision made at least for the f^st few years. 
It may, therefore, be provided that, a certain percentage in the service- 
ho fixed for tlie niinorit 3 ’ community’. But to deserve appointment 
the candidate must have passed the competitive examination required- 
for that service, although he may not have obtained sufSciently high- 
marks to bring him amongst the successful candidates. For example,, 
suppose there are twentj’ vacancies in a department, and the percent- 
age fixed for the minority community is one-tliird (vis. 6) and that 
amongst the first twenty of highest marks there are only three- 
Muhammadans. The remaining three should then be taken from. 
Muhammadan candidates next below the successful candidates. It- 
should at the same time ' be provided - in the interest of effi- 
ciencj’, that no candidate who has failed to secure at least one- 
third of the total number of marks or such other total as may. 
be fixed by a Public Service Commission should be considered 
fit for appointment. Thus will be ensured (1) a proper representation- 
in the srevice of the minority community and (2) efiSciency of the 
service. On the latter depends the good government of the country-' 
and surelj" the interests of the country as a whole must have prece- 
dence over the interest of any individual community. 


All outstanding needs of a community can thus be met by special- 
concessions; but so far as possible, these concessions should be ternporary. 
I do not mean therebj' that the community for whom these concessions are 
made is to be deprived of them at tlie end of a fixed period, but that- 
methods should be devised to raise the community -within a fixed period to- 
come up to the standard of equipment and efBcienty of the majority com- 
munity. The process should be that of levelling up the backward, . not of- 
levelling down the advanced, communities. 


It should be clearly undertsood that a caste or sub-section is not taken- 
■in anything 1 have written as a community. The Hindu community, for 
example, comprises many castes — ^Brahmins, Banias, non-Brahmins, 
Untouchables, etc. Castes and sub-sections are the bane of India. Most' 
English writers have denounced the caste system and yet curiously enough,, 
the Simon Comtaission wished in effect, by the method of separate electorates, 
to perpetuate politically in 'the constitution the caste system ! The facts, no ■ 
doubt have to be faced hut the measures devised for that purpose should be 
such as to mould facts into harmony and not to perpetuate objectionable 
features, thereby aggravating diffioulties in the way of welding_ together 
an undivided nation, which alone can make for successful democratic govern- 
ment. By all means jirovide for the partially developed communities, but 
let the provision be such as will raise them to the stature of grown-vip com- 
munities, and not such as would keep them for ever in the position ot 


nere pupilage. 

Neither do religions always make communities. The Hindu <^ofsJoT«era-- 
ion is all-embracing. The Vaishnavites, Shaivites, the ^aWas, 
iave . varied religious conceptions, but are all dassed as H identical'- 

deal mentality of the Hindu of these and other sub-sections is identicai. 
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mtrnity for national purposes. 

The Muslims aro a distinct people. Thoir religion, culture, customs. 
The jifo outlook on self nnd others is diflorent 

•tonperamei , Thus Iho Hindu and his national hrolher, the 

to“n, dSS' It Mlo,v« 11., ,t .l,o.v 11 l,nvj, to 

onnhe reeinrocal concessions to como together for national ends. I h. ^o 
made in this paper suggestions for such a rapprochemcni. Any constructive 
criticism of this schcnio and alternative suggestions on those lines mil he 
welcome, for my aim is to find a way of accommodation and pcacc. in 
pursuit of the great ideal of the eventual unification of tho Indian people. 

The foregoing proposals apply to the Central Government Constitution. 
The following are my suggestions for meeting tho claims of nunontics in 
respect to tho rvovinccsi — 


(a) Reserved seats in proportion to pojnilation, 

{h} Competitive examinations for services with provisions similar 
to those in the Central Government. 


(c) Representation in services in proportion to population. 

(d) A majority community cannot reasonahly claim reserved scats, 
for it has the means of scouring at least its rmiiiisito mimhor. 

(c) The fight between tho suh-commiinitics of tho main community 
is not a national fight and should not ho provided for in tho 
constitution. 


As the Hindu religion is one and yet the castes arc many, so is tho 
Muhammadan religion one nnd yet tliorc arc many tvihes among tho 
Muslims— Shias, Sunnis, Borahs, Pathans^ Momons, Khojas, etc. It is 
conceivable that these several denominations may, on tho analogy of tho 
Hindus separatists of recent growth, ask for separate electorates. It 
behoves the Hindus to wipe out the exclusive attitude of casto nnd it equally 
behoves the Muhammadans to ask only for temporary concessions which 
should automatically disappear with the growth of true nationality. 


The religious distinctious will remain, a certain individuality in cnltiiro 
and eustonm will persist, and differences of temperament will continue. 
Yet there is no reason why the two great communities of India should not 
bring a common purpose to the affairs of tho country as a whole. India 
canuot stand outside the world of to-day ; for good or evil the world is in 
the grip ot democracy, and India cannot ho an exception. It may he that 
dictatorship will follow as it has under various disguises in some countries 
of the "West. But our present concern is with the world at large on tho 
common platform of democratic principle. 


m, The Muhammadans think that they have a good opportunity for a bareain 
The Hindim must make a fair compromise if they aro to attain a com- 

ultimate object of the combined nationality 
that alone can make for self-government. If the corapromiso is roallv 
“ chance it would be better to refuse to como to terais and 
^ffer the consequences of rupture, for that might induce tho Miili^unndnut 

disadvantage of a divided house 


search for a temporary or mZ^ntaS ayaZ<i J advancement. In 
It is better to wait and hwe tha^to ® substance. 

4oubtM bs».at, «- 

A^oi-cmber 9th, 19S1. 
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ANNEXURE 17. 

■MeMOBANDUM on heads op D 180 DS 8 I 0 N, NoS. V, VI, VII, AND VTTT, • 
Sy Sir Prdbhashankar Pattani. 

Head V. 

The anNisxKr and iis bedaiions wiih the degisdatube. 

0) Pj^cseding on the basis (see paragraph 9 -of this sub-Gommitiee's 
.'■Second Bepori), that Executive power and authority will vest in the Groicn 
.re^esented by the^ Oovernor-General, how are the Governor-General’s 
Ministers to be appointed? Is there necessarily to be a Prime Minister, and 
if so,^ is the selection and appointment of the other Ministers to be made 
invariably, and as a constitutional necessity, through him? 

The ExeciitiTe Power and authority will vest in the Crown represented 
by the Governor-General, There will be a Ministry to advise the Governor- 
General, headed by the Prime Minister, through whom other Ministers 
will be appointed by the Governor-General as a constitutional necessity. 

(ii) What is_ to be the number of^ the Federal Ministers, or if no number 
is to be prescribed by the constitution, by what authority is the number in 
practice to be determined and modified? 

Ordinarily, there should be no number of the Federal Ministry prescribed 
'by the constitution; but as we are now starting with a new constitution, it 
■would be well to lay down the .number as necessitated by the convenient 
grouping of subjects within the orbit of Federal functions. The list of 
subjects provisionally drawn up last year would suggest the following 
..portfolios : — 

(1) Army and Foreign,, Relations. 

(2) Finance. 

(3) Commerce and Industiy (including Communications). 

(4) Law (including Legislative Department). 

(5) General Departments. 

fThe number of Federal Ministers may be modified in the light of future 
Deeds, and the authority for additions and alterations will ordinarily be the 
.Ministry, guided as it should be by the Legislature that will have to sanc- 
.tion the cost of the same. 

(iii) Is provision to be made for the representation in the Council of 
'Ministers of : — 

(a) the States and British India respectively, and I or 

(b) of different classes, communities or interests; if so, of what 
classes, communities or interests? 

The constitution should make no provision of a distinguishing character, 
■’'for the purpose of inclusion in the Federal Ministry, of the representatives 
■of. particular interests — the States, British India, or any classes or com- 
-munities, as the insertion of any such statutory clause, apart from the 
■impracticability of satisfying all varieties of separate interests as at present 
known, will make little for the unity, vigour and cohesion — so essential m 
-all Executive Bodies. In practice, however, as every formation ot 
Ministry will be based on the administrative talents of the respective Men^ 
-bers of the Ministry as well as on their qualities of leadership as illustratea 
.in the following they can command in the Legislature, the majority 
Head of Government at any time will include in the Ministry a snaoiem; 
^representation of interests harmonizing with the policy of -the oay- “ ^ 
■onlv bv this means that the conntiy can move healthily in the direction 
-democratic national government, as distinguished from government 
latereotyped interests and communities. 
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(iv) 1/ there are to be such representative Ministers, are their respective' 
numbers to be prescribed either in the constitution itself or by instructions- 
to the Governor-General y 

This question does not nrise in view of the opinion expressed in (iii)' 
above. 

(v) (a) In what sense arc Ministei's to be responsible to the Legislature?' 

(b) Is this responsibility to be collective? And if so, 

(c) Is such collective rcspoiisibility to be recognised and expressed in ■ 
the constitution? 

(a) Ministers will be rcsiionsible to the Legislature in the same way as- 
at "NVestminister. subject to the provision of a no-confidence vote, as detailed 
in Section 7 (6) below, rundainentally they owe their existence in office- 
to the support of the majority of the Legislature. The relationship between 
the Minirtry and the Legislature is of a reciprocal character. The hlinisters 
will guide the Legislature and will, in turn, allow themselves to be guided 
by the sense of the Legislature. From their position of authority and 
intimate knowledge of the working of the machinery of Government, they 
will give a lead to the country and their day-to-day contact with the Legis- 
lature will enable them to appreciate how far the Legislature can respond-' 
to their measures. 

(?») and (c) The responsibility of the 3ilinistry to the Legislature is to be 
collective, and this collective nature of the responsibility should bo recognized- 
and expressed in the constitution. Unless responsibility is collective, the 
Ministiy cannot govern as a united body. Collective responsibility alone will 
make for unity and steady enforcement of policy. Collective rcsi)unsibility 
also involves collective fall, and it is the recognition of this fact that lends 
stability to the Ministry, for collective dismissal of the Ministry is not 
likely to be lightly conceived by the Legislature. It is easy to break an 
indindual Minister; it is not so easy to defeat a whole Ministry. 

(vi) What is to be the relationship of the i)ersons appointed by the 
Governor-General to assist him in the administration of the “reserved*’ 
portfolios to — 

(a) the legislature? — Are they, e.g., to be or become members of one' 
or other Chamber with the usual rights as such to speak and vote, 
or are they merely to have the right to speak in cither Chamber, with 
no power to vote ? 

{b) The Council of Ministers ? — ^.4rc they, e.g., to attend all Meetings 
of Ministers or only when directed to do so by the Governor-General? 

(а) The relationship of the persons appointed by the Governor-General 
to assist him in the administration of the “ jR-eserved ” portfolios to the 
Legi^ature will be similar to the relationship of any other Ministers, that- 
is, they will have the usual right, as Members of either House, to speak 
and vote. 

(б) There should be no separate Council of Ministers of “ Reserved 
Departments as distinct from other Ministers of the Cabinet. They will; 
be in charge of the special “ Reserved ” portfolioSj but they ivill attend all 
meetings of the Cabinet. Similarly, the whole Cabinet will have an advisory 
voice in the consideration of matters connected with the “ Reserved ” De-- 
partments, the final decision of which may, however, lie with the Governor- - 
General. The coalescing of the t-wo parts of the administration will be the- 
toughest problem of the Federal Government, the solution of which can be- 
had only in the frequent coming together for consultation of all Ministers-y- 

'Reserved ” and others — ^under the Presidency of the Prime Minister, as i&'- 
the case in any unitary Cabinet. Routine matters will, of course, be dealt' 
with by the Member in charge of each Department. 

(vii) Could the constitution itself, as distinct from constitutional usage' 
and practice, appropriately purport to prescribe and define — 

(a) The circumstances in which a Ministry is to be held to retain- 
er to have lost the confidence of the Legislature, and in xohich it is^ 
justified or not justified in retaining office? 
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'Swfr" ''>i’'szhzi7J’'‘«vssi^s 

Portioi««far„ 

snrj/j/ jflvo/yc « jl/inisfri/’s rcsi{7flafion/ 

a Minhivy would he justified in. retaining office 

(n) This must bo loft to the discretion of the Ministry, and the Ministry 
•in spocinl circumstances may do well to bo guided by the Grovernor-General. 

lulrerse vote should not necessarily involve the resignation of a 
Ministry, The constitution should provide for a distinct clause to the effect 
tiint a direct vote of no-confidenco in the Miiiistiy alone will force the 
roFignation of the Ministry. It must be recognised at tlio same time that 
although the requisite percentage of votes in fai-our of a no-confidence motion 
may not bo available, frequent adverse rotes by bare majority should induce 
resignation because of the fact that constant hindrances may vitiate the 
smooth working of the Government, and it would be in the interest both of 
the country and tho Ministry that there should bo a change, WHiere a 
krinistrj’ insists upon remaining in power in spite of constant defeats, the 
Governor-General will have the power, under tho Instrument of Instructions, 
to advise the Ministry to resign or to dissolve the House on the advice of the 
Prime Minister as circumstances may demand, 

(c) In the oircumstanco, the vote of a joint session of both Houses should 
be invited'; and in the event of a direct vote of censure not maturing, 
the question whether or not a Ministry would be justified in retaining office, 
if on any given matter tho joint session refuses to support tho Ministry, 
should bo left to tho Cabinet as detailed in (b) above, 

(viii) TFoitld stahility be secured in practice by an. express provision in 
the constitution that a vote of no-confidence in the Ministry is not effective 
iDtlcss it is carried by a vote of not less than two-thirds {or some other 
arbitrarily fixed proportion^ of the members present and voting (or of the 
total membership of one or both Chambers)? 

Yes, Stability will bo ensured if it is provided^ that a _ vote of no- 
confidence in the Ministry will not be effective unless it is carried hy a vote 
of not less than two-thirds of the Members of the Legislature present, both 
houses voting together, 

(ix) Is ii possible to secure^ without impairing the unity of the Legislature, 
the expressed desire of the States that their representatives should fake no 
part in the discussion of Briiish-lndian affairs? 

If so, would this he satisfactorily effected by providing in the constitution 
that all purely British^Indian matters should stand referred to a Committee 
coiiststinj; of all the Brifish-Indian representatives or to a standing com- 
mittee of them? 

Would H be possible to exclude the representatives of the States from 
voting on any such British-Indian matter lohich ihe Ministiy, having experi- 
enced or anticipating an. adverse decision from the British-Indian repre 
sentatives, decided to bring before the Legislature as a whole as a matter of 
confidence? ^ ,, 

Yes, The express desire of the States that 
-take no part in the discussion of British-Indian affairs should express^ 

nrovided for in the constitution. Interference in the internal f « 

Ihe States could only bo prevented thus. All purebr 

should stand referred to a _ Committee ^ The 

representatives. This provision will , excluded from voting 

XnTlS So£ 
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4lio anticiiiation Hint from (lio tlisnissinn inny nrif.p «lio mtcption of want of 
confidonco. Tlio “ no-<’onfi(lpJUH’ " rp'-oInJion slionld 1 'p n dorimlo jnoljon, 
.spparaloly ^rouglil forward. 

IlKin VI. 

DisTKim-Tiox or I^rcisiATivr TowraH inTwr.r.v riti; I'r.jir.nAT, rnovi.NTiAi. 
LrciPiATi’iu-.s : r.jncT js rirr. St.wi:s or J.roi.-i.ATioN iin.aixo to 
FranitMi .s'nunrra. 

(i) Is ihc cotiffHiidoti to lirrhtrr in /•rins tiiiit thf fri;iv'(if irr jioirm tif 
the rcitcrnl J.r(]{flatuTf Mini of thr I'lovinrinl J.nji’toturf nrf fnnf\nr,l 
rr.tpcrh’rrfi; fa fAr s;>?irrfs of I'ntfTflt {ojnf ^VnfnifJ futijrdf nv,»l l'rov\nr{nl 

-’‘uhjcdsl 


yotc; TliP juiUinoiny of Pr<oin«i*>v piKlolat*-. thi' ili'liiirtior.. If 
a rasp arisrs wln-rcin tht* r<•'I>••<•f jv«* nntiority of oiir or t!if oilier i'i 
in doulit. tlio Keilrral (!«ivernnii‘»t will, in tlio firt iir'lnin o. deritli. 
whctlipr tho sphere of influejie*' in regard to that pattienlar matter is 
Federal nr Proviiu'ial. proviiled that the Proviiiee mil Ii.ivi* the ojitifin 
of l.Tliinp: the matter to the Federal Court if it lo di»-tred. Ti.e distinr- 
tion heroines all the more neee‘sary lieeaii>-r of th<> nature of Me. i<teien 
autonomy of the Indian Stales. 

(ii) ll'/jcrc nir f/ic rcsiilual Injit-lofire jrforrr.s to }ir ’ 

_ The residual li'tiislative jiowers should lie with the I’«'deral fJovi-rniiieiit 
m ropard to Proviiu-es hut not with repaid to the Indian State;. The 
Piovinres so far have heeii uiuh>r the control of the ITiitary Central (Jovern- 
nient, who will under the new constitution release certain powiws in favour 
of the Provinces. The Provinces, in a way. would he praiitees, and cannot, 
thereforo, claim residual powers. Tn the case of the States, it is the States 
that dclopate yerlaiii specified authority to the Crown only for tlie specific 
purpose of hriiipinp ahoiit federation; and heinp the resc'rvoir of inliereiii. 
internal sovcreipiity they are entitled to retain all the residual imwer.s. 

(iii) Is it to he tahrn ns ncrrpfril dnrfrhic Hint " it is of the essence of 
•a fedcrnl consfiinlion that the enarimr.nts of the Feiterni Legislature acting 
within its legal scope shnnhl hare full form and effect throughout all vnits 
comprised in the Federation ” {First Frporl of Federal Structure suh-Gom- 
niiffcc, Section S) and that eonsegucntlg Arts of fhr Federal Legislature 
lelaiing to Federal Suhjrcis will applg proprio viRorc to the lerriiorij of 
the States' ^temhers of the Federation in the same way and to the same 
■extent as they will apply to the Provinces! 

Yes. Enactments of the Federal LoRislatiire actinp; within its legal 
■scope should ordinarily have full force and effect tlirouRlioiit all units com- 
prising the federation. This will apply to the Provinces without doubt. 
In the case of the States, however, if ■they show reluctnnce in the matter, 
the remedy is for them to adopt the federal laws as their own without any 


* Section 67 (2), Clauses (i), (ii), and (iii). 
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Fedi^r^Le^fation^* ^ °° dissimilarity in the application of 

(*> »'« ir f^c a^.rmativf, 

arc tnc tcticral and Prortnctal Zeffislafnres io refain in atu, n-o.-cr 
current poiccrs of Zegisiafion ? If so, in what respects or rchiion to 

vhat subjects (or aspects of subjects)! .. .t.i..cior. ro 

Tes: the concurrent poirers of legislation vrill chiefly be in relation to:— 
(1) Subjects on which it is constitutionally valid for both legislatures 
To^ pass Laws, c.g., Laws relating to bankruptcy, property, civil and 
criminal law procedure— or provincial trade. traSc and com- 
munications. 


• ^^^€rs of a social or “ welfare ’* nature which, although provin- 

cial, have an all-India importance requiring Federal legislation, c.p. 
marriage laws, piuhibition of intoxicants, conditions of labour classes 
in relation to housing,- insurance, etc. 

W an any matter there are to be coneiiTrent powers are federal laws 
io prerai! over provincial laws on the same subieefj 
Tes. 

(vi) Is the question of ultra vires legislation io be left ewclusirely to the 
Courts, or is any machinery practicable which would prevent the qvistion of 
ultra vires arising or of restricting inconvenience when it docs arise [cf. 
Government of India Act, Section S4 (it) last eight lines]. 

The question of ultra vires legislation should be left exclusively to the 
Courts; but it may be agreed that the Federal Government with regard 
to Federal Legislation, and the Central Government- with regard to Central 
Legislation, may, in the first instance, decide any question of this nature, 
leaving always to the other party concerned freedom to take the c.tsc to the 
Courts. 


Head TH. 

Avzsjsisrnxnvz reiatioxs betwee.v the Fedeilie GownyMtST , the St.itfs, 

AXD THE PrOVIXCES, 

(i> In relation to Federal Subjects, what precisely is to be the range of 
of administrative auihoritu exercisable by the Federal Government over the 
units of the Federation J 

The range of administrative authoritv exorcisablo hy the Federal Govern- 
ment over the units of the federation in relation to federal subject's sbould Ik* 
full, but it is suggested that in the interest of smooth and frictinnlc=.« work- 
ing. the units may exercise this authority as agents of the Fcder.il 
Government. 

(ii) In relation io Federal Subjects, is any distinction to he drawn hcfw.-rr. 
the extent of the authority exercisable by the Federal Government over the 
Provincial Governments on the one hand and the States Governments or. 
the other) 

If it is intended that the Federal Government, by a direct macliincry. will 
exercise authority in relation to federal subjects in the Provinrcs, the States 
would insist th.it they should he left to exercise this authority tl.'em.'olvc-'' 
as aoents of the Federal Government. They may not object to a provi'o 
that 'the Federal Government may detail an officer to exorcise that authority 
in a St.ite that mav fail to c.irry out this administrative ohhpit.on. Tae 
question whether a particular State has failed in its ohlig.itioa should be le.t 
to the Federal Court. 

fiiil In relation to Central Subjects, is the authority exercisable by tf.c 
Federal Government over Provincial Government to be the sime m 
extent and character as that exercisable over tne Provinces in re.atio.. to 
Federal Suhjeeisf 

Yes. 
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fW In relation to Provinrial Fuhjcets, is the Federal novernment to he 
cmpou’cred to CTcreisc anu supervision andlor eontrol over the, mhmnnt ration 
of these suhjeets hij Provincial Government sf If so, over what subjects or 
classes of subjects and for for mhat purposcsf 

So far as possible tJioro sboiild bo no supervision ami control by i lo 
Federal Government in relation to Provincial snbjec.ts. In relation to the 
internal affairs of tbe Slates, the Federal Government will liayo notliiiiR 
to do. The question of supervision or control .sbonld really arise only m 
cases of intor-provinoial differences. 


Hr-An Vni. 

I’np. FrnrnAi. Coonr. 

(i) Should members of the Federal Court be appointed by the. Croirn and 
on what tenure} 

All judges will bo appointed by tlic Govornnr-Genernl on tbe advice of tlio 
Executive Council, 

Judges will be appointed witbont limit, of lime, and will not be remov- 
able before tbo retiring age except by resolution of bofb bon;-e«, and lliat only 
on ebarges. 

(ii) Should the Court have on nriffinal and an njijirlhile jiiri.ulieUnn, or 
only an appellate t 

Only Appellate Jurisdiction. 

(iii) Should the Court have an eTelusirr. oripinni jurisd'.etion, e.g., in 
the folloiring matters (non-justieiable matters beinej errluded); 

(a) disputes betmeen the. Federation and a State, or a Prorinee. in 
any matter iiiroluiiifj the interjiretation of the ennslitution ; 

Qi) disputes between two States, two Provinces, or a State and a 
Province, in any matter inrolring the interjwetation of the 
ronstiJntion. 

(c) the interpretation of nyreements hrlwren the. Federal Gorern- 
ment^ and a State, or a Province, or between two .States or two 
Provinces, or between a State and a Province, and any question ori.-!- 
ing thereunder. 

Yes, in regard to (a), (6) and (r), 

(iv) Should the Court have, on r.icliisivc nppclfofr jurisdiction from State. 
Lourts and Provincial High Courts, o.g., in any matter involving the inter- 
pretotion of the constitution. 

matter involving tlio interpretation of tbo constitution. 

(v) Should provision be made for special references by the Governor- 

18S31 Court as under Section "4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 

Yes. 

P there be a right of appeal from the Federal Court to the 

rnvy Council as of right or by leave of the Court, the right of the. Crown 
TO grant special leave to appeal to be preserved in all cases} 

, provision should be made tor the enforcement of the judgments 

0 } tne Courts in the States and in the Provinces respectively} 

No appeal to tbe Privy Council, but tbo right of tbe Crown to grant’ 
special leave to appeal to bo preserved in all cases. In cases of failure of. 
wforcement of tbe judgments of tbe Courts in tbe States and in tbe 
rrovinees respectively, tbe Federal Government will take measures to 
enforce them. Tbe question wbetber or not there lias been a failure being 
one of fact and, tberefore, a justiciable matter, will be witbin tbe competence 
of tbe Federal Court. 

ttt - 
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ANNEXURE 18. 

Note on the rosmoN ov the so-c.maee sm.w-ler States. 

Jiy fhc Jiaja of Korea, 

' States have a fcolinp of genuine approliension that 

in the Federal Houses of small sizes their interests may not receive adequate 
and legitimate insurance because of their meagre strength in them. Tn 
regard to the Upper House where a variety of indefinite factors will troveni 
the question of the apportionment of .seats hotween the States they feel that 
a small House will not afford them sufficient scope for their proper repre- 
sentation. The paucity of seats and the priority of the claims of the bigger 
princes will hardly make it nossible for them to have such a numerical 
strenprth as they may he entitled to in consideration of their resourc'cs and 
general importance. This anxietv is not so actuate in the case of tlie Lower 
House, where a definite princinle of representation lin.s been agreed upon, 
namely, population. ^ Nevertheless, a larger Lower House than would 
also he a necessity if the various interests comprising fbn so-called lesser 
States’ groups are to receive their fair reiiresentation, and also, for main- 
taining the requisite balance in the relative sfrengfh of the two Houses, 
when the Upper House is enlarged. 

In view of the difficnltv in the dislrihntion of seat.s in a small TTouse, 
a claim has heon made hv H. H. the Chief Sahib of Sangli, for T.'iO seats for 
the States’ representation in the Upper TTniise, ,oml T entirely nssociafe 
myself with it. Tho difficulty of making adermate provision for special 
constitncneie.s in small Hoiise.s has also been realism! by some of tlie Uritish 
Indian delegates, and they too have similarly urged the necess/tv and desir- 
ability of having oomjiaratively larger Houses. 

Allotment of 12!) seats for all the Stales will hnrdiv meet the reiiiiire- 
monts of the situation, much less will the provision of 100 seats ns suggested 
hv some. This figure of 1?.’5 has been conceived under fhe belief tliaf the 
model of tbe constitution of tbe Cbaniber of Princes will also prove siiifable 
end aeceotahle to all concerned in tbe framing of tbe st.riictiire of fhc Hiiper 
Fcder.al House. It is sought to provide TOP sents to the permnni'iil meniliers 
who have at present direct representation in their own right, nod PJ 
to the five groups in the second class who arc represented through repre- 
sentative members, and 4 to. the third class group comprising estates aud 
jagirs who hare at present no representation «-hntsocver. 

It may lie submitted bere that tbe constitution of fbe f!hnmbcr of Princes 
does not appear to bo founded on a iur.t and eouitablc basis so far ns the 
claim of the first few hie States and some of the sec-oml class States are 
concerned. As a result of the existence of this improper cl.T-sificaf ion some 
of the bigger States bave oersistentlv disassociati’d t1iem>-i4vcs from ttie 
Cbaniber. and tbe smaller States have also been protesting against tlicir 
exclusion' from the Chnmhor in their own ri'dit. in rnnseuuenee of the irMposi- 
tion of invidious distinctions and iinf.nir discriniinations. Several memhers 
of the Gliamher of Princes in their own right haia* hr>en admitted into the 
Cliamher primarily in consideration of their salutes. Some have rereived 
permanent, representation in virtue of their enjovin" linth of these qiialifi- 
eations. Tn resnect of this class of .States who constitute the mainr hulk of 
the Cl’amhcr. the smaller Slates have nothing to sav. but ns regards (he-e 
wi’ose idigibilitv tn T'cnunnenf ri'orcscnt.Ttion in tbe rhartiber is ba‘.c<1 rnerelv 
on salutes for so-c.nlled bigber degree of internal autonomv. wlileb in manv 
cases is not at all of a superior order than th.at possessed by la.yiv of (he 
second class States, it 1 = felt that tbe cliscriminaf ion is unfair, soeeialty where 
tbe absence of salute in tbe ease of some of ttie smaller States is courit-r- 
balanced by greater resources, bigger area and larger population. 

Salutes it is submitted sbotild not lx* tlie sole criterion or even tie 
nriiiciolo criterion for indiviilunl renre-entat ion in the Federal T’f.eer H"U e 
on the analn"V of the Ch.mnlwr eon-tltuf ion. Tlies,. ,^re more av omated int ^ 
"be pe,^"; or bo.r.> of tbe ruler, and they are no index to fie- rbar.cter .f 
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tlio Stale wliicii is iiioro npiiroprialely r«?i»n‘SCii(o(i i».v dllier fitelors Kiicli as 
resoun-es, area and jiopnlatinn, ete. 

Jlaiiy second class Stales as 1 have snlniiilled, «>nji»y internal antonniny 
which is in no way inferior to tliat enj«>yed hy tlie sinidh’r Slates in the first 
class, and whore there exist ililferenees they tteenr not so innch owiiifi to the 
inherent character of the Stale or Stales concerned. Imt to the varying 
i’oiicies adopted hy the different liocal Covernineiit.s in recof;ni.sinK the stains 
and power of the States under them. 

As a result of the recoiinitinn of the existin'; unfair discriininaiioiis 
hotween soino of the first and .second cla‘-s States in the Cliaiiilu'r, a Stale 
was recently promoted from the .second class to the fir.st ela*-s, and further 
iiive.stigatioiis ore heinp iiistitiiti'd hy the (Joverniin'iit to ascertain what 
other States are lahonring under a similar injii'-tiee and to rectify their 
anomalous positions. In l•oIlSl•<|uen^e of this einpiiry several States of the 
second class are expei-led to he accorded their rightful jiosilioii in the first 
class. These possihle ]>romotions have to he kept in view, and Iwaring in 
mind the fact that the pn*seiit strength of li* representatives of the .smaller 
States which is hardly jii'-l or adecpiate. will need eiiliaiii-emeiit' niiil that 
representation will have to he provided for the third class group of Instate', 
1 submit that the case for a larger lloii'-e is ohvioie.. 

The aiiomalie.s in the coiislitnlion of tin* I'hamher of I’liiiccs an* maiiifc't, 
and their reproduction in the Federal rppi*r lloii'-e will lie riiiiiiiie. to the 
interests and just as)iirali(iiis of the smaller States. Here 1 wish to point 
out that whereas the Chaiiiher of Frinees is a consultative and advisory 
body, the Federal C'liaiiihers will he h•glsl.-ltive bodies, wliih' the siii.aller 
States could, in the C'haiiiher of Princes, endure the mjietiies emho'lied in 
its constitution and its coii.seiiiieiicc.s, they can hardly allord to ilo this in 
tlio case of a Ijcgi.slativo t'liaiiiher, wliosy decisions will have n vital and far 
reaching effect on their interests. 

However, as tho apporlioiiiiieiil of .seats between the .Stall's la/rr is 
proposed to ho laUeii up in the first instance h\ the Chamber, I do not 
proposo to expatiate on this snhject any further than is necessary to clearly 
state the present position in regard to the ('handier of Princes, and mention 
the evils its eoiislitntioii harhoiirs. It is possilile though very iinliliely, that 
a satisfactory solution may ho arrived at without the iiiterveiilion of an oul- 
sido agency. 

In connection willi the rpieslion of vacaiil seats conseiineiit on Ihu 
decision of some of the States not to enter Hie Fedeialioii, 1 lieg to snhiiiit 
Miat some of the smaller Slates are opposeil In the idea of the .seats allotted 

ri o's vacant being oiviipied. even for the time lieing, hy 

o lor States or groups of States. This iiiav lead to coii.setiiieiiees whieli may 
be prejudicial to their interests. 

•lor the present iny claim on lielialf of the smaller fstales would ho for a 
Mmparatively larger House which would provide the States with 1.50 scats, 
■l le Lower House will also need a corresponding inercaso for the mainten- 
ance of tho necessary halanco hctwcoii the two lloirscs, and for ijrovenling 
uie constituencies from becoming uumanagcahlo and inconveniently largo in 
tneir size. 

November 2nd, 1031. 


ANNEXURE 10. 

IIEI’IIESENTATION OF THE SSrALEER BtATES- 

Memorandum by the "Raja of Sarila. 

I feel it incumbent upon mo in the interests of the smaller States, which 
i nave the honour to represent at the Bound Table Conference, to make 
. II'® broad and tentative views held by me and other States in relation 
to the vexed question of representation in the Federal Legislature. 
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it IS a source of satisfaction to us that it vras found possible this year 
to BDciiro representation for the smaller States at the Conference, the exeln- 
Bion ol winch on the last occasion was the cause of much misgiving. Now. 
that the proceedings of tho last sitting of the Federal Structure Committee 
Jiavo been made available^ it is_ possible to offer an informed criticism from 
our angle of vision; indeed, since they were published, we have been at 
pains to give them most careful and thoughtful study. While very desirous 
or not proving in any way an obstacle in the solution of so delicate a 
problem, wluch so largely concerns the future welfare of India as a whole, 
we must admit that we are equally zealous to secure proper and adequate 
safeguards for ourselves at a time when sands are shifting so rapidly. 

The problem may for convenience be stated under three main heads: — 

(1) Classification of the States on the basis of sovereignty; 

(2) The means by which the homogeneity of the States might be 
secured; 

(3) The best method of securing an adequate measure of repre- 
sentation for all the States. 


It is of interest here to note a fact which, perhaps, is sometimes lost sight 
of, namely, that many of the so-called smaller States are autonomous in 
themselves. Disregarding for the purpose of this examination those varie- 
ties and complexities of treaties, engagements, and Sanads, which admittedly 
are difficult of classification, all the States, big and small, in categories now 
referred to ns class I or If, enjoy tho same degree of guaranteed security 
from external interference. The Paramount Power,' too, owes them 
obligations, as it does to those States, larger perhaps, now classified as class 
I States, or even those in class I, which are smaller than those in class II, 
which enjoy the right of membership of the Chamber of Princes in their 
own right. In addition to this the class II States, as they are called, 
are sovereign in their own territories and have powers of legislation and 
taxation. Furthermore, some of them are actually held in higher esteem 
of the Crown than some of those States in classification I, as may easily 
bo discovered by a glance at the provincial list of precedence. Tho Indian 
States Committee, over which Sir Harcourt Butler presided, created this 
distinction to the disappointment of the States not members of the Chamber 
of Princes. If we look into the histoiy of the States’ relations witli the 
Crown and their political significance, we will find that no discrimination or 
differentiation was suffered from the time, when salutes, the prerogative of 
the Crown, wore fixed in 1858, until such a recent date as 1921, when tho 
Chamber of Princes was inaugurated. At the Chiefs’ Conference, held at 
Delhi in 1919, Lord Chelmsford actually made the observation that, in 
Ins own and Mr. Montagu’s opinion, “ it would bo unwise to base upon the 
salute list, as it stood, any fundamental distinctions between tho move 
important States and the remainder, but, that, owing to the extreme 
difficulty of defining with precision the full powers of internal administration 
and the embarrassment which must be caused by applying the test when 
formulated in individual cases, after all, the wisest course would bo to base 
the distinction primarily on the salute basis ”. Here then lies the crux of 
the differentiation which has grown up and created for the smaller States 
a position historically untenable; this position was grievously aggravated by 
the Indian States Committee, which made the line of demarcation even 


wider. 

Then there are the anomalies which have crept into the Chamber of 
Princes as at present organised. The States classified as class II States 
bv the Indian States Committee are 126, of varying size and enjoying 
different degrees of sovereignty and status. These 126 States have been 
given 12 representatives in a body composed of 121 members, which obviously 
is very scanty representation and may almost be said to prove the inadequacy 
of the present Chamber of Princes as a truly representative body. Jor 
example, 32 States of Central India are entitled to one 
onlv. Besides this disability there is another also, which hinders the smaJier 
States from tho enjoyment of the privilege of being represented on tne 
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ESon on* t.iio imsis of' status ami M)Vi'rc*iBiif.v slioiil.l l.t> 
iuSivc of salute, ncconliun In tl.o list of i.reiv.lemo. Alllu.Uf:li t .. 
possi^ity of rvioKnisiuK or nttaiuiiiK wjunlity (*f sovereijm imwors may >i 
mvofo, a is Rulumlled that it is within the scoj.e of jirm-liral politus to 
ftssuro “ equity of rcurosontntion 

There is not tho slightest doubt that the interests of tho Order of 1 rimes, 
of States big ns well ns smnll, are homogeneous and there is a ‘ 
donominator of sovereignty. The desiro and neressitv to safeguard that 
sovereienty is nlso coininon, and what in desired is that stress l«' Inul 
this unity of interests and position rather than on the nrhitranly drawn 
distinctions which have grown up. 

As regards (2) I am of the definite opinion that it will Ik« in the Ik-sI 
interests of tho States and of India ns a whole that the .Sl:lfe^ join the 
Federation not consecutively hut collectively. The n-.isoiis in favour ol 
this proposal have been adduced above ami I need not fiirthi’r dilute* upon 
them. What 1 want to emphasise here is the unaiiiiuity that would iiiahe the 
States ono if developed on pure and simple liues, eiiahtiiig the prohloiii t4i Ik* 
solved, and nllnwing the whole order to jday a valuable part in the scheiiH! 
of things. 

Tho smaller .States, as has heoii said alre.idy, do also c-herisli the degrc<' 
of sovereignty possessed by themselves and they are mahing a jtroportmiial 
sacrifice in tho interest of the whole; for this reason there can Ih* no ipiestion 
hut that they should desire and expect an effect ivt* voice in the counsels 
of tho legiKlaturc which is ultimately to control their di*s(inies. There is 
no reason why their iiitiTests should not lie safeguarded. If under any 
scbeaio equity can he assured to the smaller States there can ho little doubt 
that they would bo advised to eo-ojM'ratc. Tliere n*mniiis for brief mention 
the means of securing uniformity of representation of all Jinits. 

Tho means by which tliis can ho secured is that all the Slates in Class 1, 
supplemented by those in Class 11, at present, whose Ktntu.s entitles them to 
be elevated to this category, together with those eligible to send reprcseii- 
tativo members, would, acting togotber, bo cmihled to consider a i»am*l 
of names prepared by tbo whole body and to vole thereon as separnto 
entities. Tho bigger States need in this ovoiil siilfer no iiualms or niixiuties 
nor need they havo any occasion to l>o appreliunsivo iik to thoir own ])ositioii, 
as it will ho in tho intorosts of each unit to see that tho lic.st talent avail- 
aWe, whother it bo from among tho bigger Stales or tho siiinllor Slates, 
BiiouW secure election to tho Fodornl Icgislatiiro in tho intorosts of the Order 
as a wholo. Mon of sound views and iimtiiro oxpcriuiieo would natiirally 
TOmmand tho greatest niiiiihor of votes. Tlio fact of holoiiging to a higgor 
nu otata should in such circunistancos bo no handicap or dis- 

quannoation, and only thus can llio truly ropresontntivo chnrnctor of tho 
or bo assured. In addition to this they might bo giinrantcod a niiinbor 

necessarily bo filled by persona from tho 
tlm State or States. This would cnsiiro thorn duo roprosontation in 
Stated bogislaturo, while it will at tho sumo timo provide for tho sinallor 
all the proportion and will croato a inucli ncodod cohesion among 

smaller States to any schomo of Fodoration is condi- 
tion Becunng this equity of roprosontation, or at least tho adon- 

K»n or these principles substantially. ‘■ 

of out these views for consideration, and speahing on behalf 

cateirorf«”'^i®*^ States and for those Estates, which are not included in tho 

aShn ^ adequate safeguards 

d the fullest degree of representation in any constitutional programme 
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JJf/t Ocfohrr, I'Jol. 


AXXKXntH f?o. 


Noth on tiii; i.o.sition or Tin: .si mrn.s or Iniuan St.vtes in the riiTpuE 

roN.sTm-TioN or 


/>';/ /Hirnn Iliihtiiliir M. lininnrhnmlra Uno. 


In tiu* Tliird Itcporl of the Federal Stniclure Committee an attempt 
has hecn made to till in tin* ontline of the Federal Constitution for Greater 
India sketclied in the Second lUeport of the suh-Committee dated .loth 
_.Ianuary. III.ll. In si consideration of tliis JJcimrt, I slididd like to invite 
the attention of the meiulK*rs of this Confereni'e to a matter of fundamental 
importance. 'I'iie suhn'otninillee did not pive any attention to the position 
of the peoide of (he Indian State.s in the now* constitution and the neeessary 
.safesnard.s- for i*rntectinp their rights and liberties. In a memorandum 
which was circulated by me during the sittings, of the First Session of the 
India Uoniid Table Coiifironee (printed at page.s ISI— ISC of the lleport of 
the Minoritie.s snl>-Comniittce). I drew the attention of the Ckmfcrencc'to 
thi.s .snhjeet and eoiiteiuh’d that si Federal Constitution for the adible of 
India must materially alfett the* status and jax'^ition of the people of 
the Indian States. 1 also suggested that tile rights and obligations of the 
citizens of the Federating States and of Ilritish Indian I’rorinces to the 
new Federal Government of I'nitetl Iiidiji should he earefnlly examined 
and clearly defined, and that eertaiii fundamental right.s should Ik? embodied 
in the c-onstilntion and also that tlie neeessaiw judicial macliinerj- for 
enforcing these right.s should ho set up. During the Pleiiarj- Session of 
the CViiifereiico held in ,lanmn-y last. I also jirossed upon the attention of 
the Conference the desirability of making provision for the representation 
of the people of the States in the Federal Legi.slatnre of the future, and 
suggested ways and means for the purpose. Their Highnesses the 
ilaharaiali.s of Jlikaiicr and Kashmir, and His Highness the Newab of 
Bhopal were pleased to make certain observations in their speeches in 
January last to the effect that fundamental rights were already possessed by 
the people of tlicir States, and nothing was dearer of their hearts than to 
take care of the interests of their own people. As regards representation in 
the Federal Legislature, the Report of the Federal Structure sub-Oommittee 
dated lath January, lyjl, expressly stated that the selection of the. repre- 
sentatives of tho Indian States in the future Indian Legislature was entirely 
a matter for the riilors of the States. Tho suggestion made by me during 
the Plenary Session that the jieople of the States should bo represented m 
the Legislatures by some method of election did not elicit any response from 
the ineiubers of the Indian States Delegation. 

*1 I venture, therefore, to again invito the attention of the mcmbeis 
of the Conference to the fact that the Federal Constitution for Ind«i. 
set out in the present Report, has been framed nnthout 


sew ouw III 1.111? iMc-ocitv • — — , , - I ^ 

of the people of the Indian States being heard in ,7 JifJded 

constitutional structure proposed therein. It cannot be seriously con e 


constitutional strucvuic — — ---- - i 'ij i,«v'o no 
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voice in the evolution of a new 
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the Indian States based upon the federal principle. Every hfinonty Com- 
munity, however .small, helonRinp to Hrilish India has been represented at 
this Cnnferonee, and it is most nnfortnnaie that the lirilish Government 
and the. Government of India .slumld not have innde j)rovisinn for the 
Tbprcsentation of seventy million people of tic Indian States at tins Confer- 
ence, and that the representatives of the people of the Indian States have 
not been placed in n jmsilion to nrjxe their own case at this Conference. 
From the point of view of Hriti.sh India, it is etiiially essential that tlie new 
federal cnn.stitntion sbouhl bp set np with the f»eneral poodwill and con- 
curnmce of 'the people of all the federatinp units. Moreover, the members 
of the Federal Structure sub-Commilt«'e who are parties to the Second 
Eeiiort expressed the opinion that their illeport left open many points 
which have to be settled after public oiiinion in India lias bad an oppor- 
tunity of expressiiiK itself upon lliem. in order that the eomjileted constitu- 
tion may be based on the larROst measure of public approval in India. 
In these circumstances. 1 feel it incumbent that I .should invite the atten- 
tion of this Conference to sncb pnblie opinion as has found exjire.ssion nnionp; 
the people of the Indian Stales in rejiard to the new constitutional struc- 
ture discu.s.sod by the Fi'deral Structure Commiltee. l)uriii«; the last, few 
months .several meetings of the jicnple of the Indian Slates have been bold 
in Viirious parts of the country, and re.solnlions have been pa.sscd in repre- 
sentative conferences as to how l\ie people of the Stati's slmuld lie prot<*cted, 
in a new constitution. T bcji to invite the attrition of this Conference 
specially to the resolution pas.sed at the Third Session of the Indian States’ 
People Conference bi'ld at llombav «in the fMli. ItMb ami 111b .Inne, 10,31. 

• In inviting the atliuition of flu* Conference to Ibis resolution, 1 .should not 
ho inulor.stood as beiun in faviiur of everv om> of the proposals embodied 
therein. As snucested in my momoranilum circulated durine the first 
Se.ssinn of this Couforence. and also in my siieeches at tin' Plenary Confer- 
ence, I hen to urne that it will le nece.ssarv to mahe provision for the 
followinR:-- 

(1) Federal citizenship and fundamental rights for tin* jieople of 
the States to be embodied in the new const it ut ion. 

(2) Federal judicial macbinerv to 1m' provided in the constitnfiou to 
protect the fundamental rights of the people of the States. 

(3) Repre.sonlatiou of the people of the States at hsisl in one of the 
Houses of the Federal Legislature, preferably Ibu Ijowor Ilou.se, by 
some .sy.stcm of direct election. 

■ W The linking up of the judiciary in the Indian States with tbo 
Federal Supreme Court. 

3. Every minority community in British India has pre.s.sod at this Confer- 
ence that certain fnndamoiital rights- should be provided in tbo new consti- 
lution in reg.ord to safeguarding their- position. If it is neee.s.sary to 
emliotly these rights in tbo now onii.stitntion for minorities in British India, 

' I’P Pven more necessary to safeguard tlie rights and liberties of tbo 
poopiG of the Indian States. Federal citizenship is a feature of all federal 
onstitutions. and the people of the Indian States, as well as of British 
noia should have their citizenship rights guaranteed bv tbo law of tlio 
onstitiition. Those fundamental rights have been discussed in my 
to above, and also during the sittings of the hlinorities 
the f'a ° Structure Committee. The Third Beport of 

tion ' f Structure Committee has not made any reference to the posi- 

f 1 ”, people of the States under the new constitution. As regards 

Strief macbiucry. it is not clear from tbo Bonort of the Federal 

of til Committee whether the Supreme Court would intervene in ca.se 
ju .f, ” '^'mation of any of the fundamental rights when they arc embodied 
fiiiuln^ ^oijstitutiou. It is necessary to make this point ejuite clear. If the 
rights ot any sub.iecb of an Indian State are violated by the 
him oiithority of that State, adequate protection should he afforded to 
splpptii, ** Supreme Federal Court, As regards the method of 

n of States’ representatives in the Lower Cli amber, it is clear that it 
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IS n mnttor of tlio uimnst importiincn to tho li'cclorntion ns n. whole, nnd 
Hritifjh Iridin is ns tniich inlorostod ns <lio pcopio of tho States that a proper 
constitiitioii based upon a sysloiii of popular oloction should ho devised by 
the States in sc-ndinrr their rui)rcsciitntires to tho Lower Chnmhor. Looking 
to tile state of juihlio fcolint' in India, nothing loss than a system of direct 
election would prove ncceptniilo and satisfactory to tho people of the 
Indian Stales, ns also to tho pcfl]>lo of British India. If a system o7 election 
is introduced in the Stales, there is no reason to doubt that tho people of 
the Indian States will identify IhcinsoU'cs with their Ilulors in regard to 
all luattorR. coming before the Federal Ijcgislaturc, ns local sentiment nnd 
loyalty to tho Jllulcrs nro still very strong in tho States. 

It is to ho hoped that tho llulcrs of tho Indian Staffs end their 
Ministers present at this Conference will secure the lioarty co-operation and 
goodwill of their own pcoiilo by making all nocossnry concessions for the' 
recognition of their rights nnd lihorties, and to s.atisfy their logitim.'ite 
nspirali«ins in tho working of the new constitution. 

lUlh Jforr.mhcr, lOSl. 
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